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Now that a translation of the complete Pali text of the Bud- 
Ahist birth-stories is in course of preparation under the editorship 
of Professor B, B, Cowell, it seems opportune to call attention to 
the material contained in the Tibetan canonical books (Kandjur), 
and to its importance in conneotion with such a work ; and 
though I cannot here do more than touch on the subject, the 
labor which even a cursory examination of the numerous’ and 

mderous volumes of the Kandjur entails is so great and exist- 
Ing indexes to this work are 40 imperfect, that I am led to 
believe that even a brief notioe of the subject may prove accept 
able, 

By far the larger number of Jatakas I have come across are in 
volumes IIL, and IV, of the Dulwa (Vinaya) section of the Tibetan 
Kandjur, Some of them have been translated into German 
Anton Schiefner of St, Petersburg, and publ d in English by 
W.R. S, Ralston in a volume of Trabner's Oriental Series entitle 
“ Tibetan Tales derived from Indian sources” (London, 1 vol, 8°, 
1882) ; a few have been rendered into English by the present 
writer in his “Life of the Buddha” (London, 1 vol, 8°, 1884); 
and twenty-two are found in the Tibetan canonical work entitled 
Djang-lun, “ The Sage and the Fool,” published in German trans- 
lation by I. J. Schmidt (1 vol, 4°, St. Petersburg, 1843); but with 
the exception of these and of a’few scattered ‘about, in various 
works, the great bulk of Tibetan birth-stori ill remains untrans- 
lated and, in fact, unknown. 

Although I have, at various times, read the whole Dulwa, 
I can at present only find my notes on the third and fourth 
volumes. For the convenience of stadents, I have, in the follow- 
ing index, not only noted the untranslated stories, but also those 
translated’ by Schiefner and myself, the page-references being 
to the copy of the Kandjur in the British India Office library. 
T have also appended brief references to the various Jitakas 
which occur in the Djang-lun, in Schmidt's edition of that work. 
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Among the untranslated birth stories in the Dulwa I have 
chosen five from the fourth volume, and one from the sixteenth 
Yolame of the, Mo (Stra) 5 and though perhaps they are not 
the best to be found in it, L offer them as fair specimens of this 
style of stories, in the hope that they may prove of interest. 














1, Jitakas in Volume HI of the Dulwa, 


P. 1-4, ‘The Buddha was the crafty Padmai rt 
mabandhiu#), who killed his mistress Bhadra and then a 
hermit of the crime, 

P, 4-5. The Buddha was the Brahman Lnga-brgya-chan (Pan- 
cha-gataka ?), who believed in the teachings of the Buddha 
Vipagyin, and who, together with his five hundred fellow-students, 
ato spoiled barley, because the Buddha said he should not ent 
delicate food. 

P. 5-14, ‘The Buddha was the Brahman youth Blama (Ut- 
tara), son of Shing sala-ch’en-po lta-bn_nyagrodha (Mahâsila- 
nyagrodha ?), who was presented to the Buddha Kagyapa by the 
potter Dgaleakyong (Nandapila?), and who became a Blik. 

P. 14-15, ‘The Buddha was a physician, who had not cured a 
sie boy beams he had not been paid for ‘his previous servis 

P, 18-16. The Buddha was a fisher boy, who found pleasure 
in seeing two other fishermen hurt themselves. 

P, 16-17, ‘The Buddha was a strolling athlete, who broke hi 
ary’s back in a fight. 

69-70, ‘The Buddha was the King of Peacocks, Gser-du 
snang-wa (Suvamaprabhiisa?), who was learned in spells and 
charms. 

P, 10-71, The Buddha was a sake charmer, who cured the 
King’s son ‘when he was bitten by a viper, by repeating obarma, 

143-144, ‘The Buddha was Yul-k’or skyong (Rigtrapila), 
King of Swans, and penoock wanted to marry his daughter. 
Bee Zibeton, Tales, p. 854. bd 

P. 179-173, The Buddha was a hermit, who by showing 
respeot to a nun obtained tho five abhijnas. 

178-174, ‘The Buddha was King Qivi who was very char- 
itabie to the sick. 

P. 174-176, The Buddha was the son of King Qivi. He was 
suffering from a pain in le, but gave the rare drugs he was 
taking to a Pratyeka Buddha suffering with the same complaint, 

P. 177-178. ‘The Buddha was the younger son of King Brah- 
madatta; assisted by the younger son of the royal chaplain, he 
drugged the elder brother, so as to govern in his stead, 

Besides these birth stories, in which the Buddha plays the 
Jeading part, this volume contains the following stories of  simi- 
lar description, in which, however, only some of his disciples 


figur 
SP. 62-08. A story about the Bhikshus Kaphina, Oâriputra, 
and Mündgalyöyana. 
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P. 150-152. ‘The two otters who were imposed upon by the 
jackal Mukhara, Seo Tidetan Tales, p. 232. 

P. 158-154. ‘The Brahman who tried to get a piece of cloth 
from the host at an entertainment to which he had not been 
asked. 

P. 962, The dog who, on hearing the gong beat in two mon- 
asteries, one on either side of the river, used to swim across to 
ge food. ‘The gongs in both viharas sounding at the same time, 

lo did not know which way to go and was carried off by the 
stream, 


2, Jatakas in Volume IV. of the Dulwa, 


P, 195-207, ‘Tho Buddha was the Brahman youth Uttara, 

P. 209-214. The Buddha was a clever thief. See Tibetan 
Tales, p. 87, and Life of the Buddha, p. 50, ‘This is the famous 
story of ‘The Treasure of Rhampsinitus (Herodotus, fi, 121). 

P 210-219, ‘The Buddha was ahermit. Story of Rova-griiga. 
See Tibetan Tales, a 253, and Life of the Buddha, p. 5%. 

P, 219, ‘The Buddha was a Kinnara or demigod. 

P. 974-976. The Buddha was a householder in a village, who 
left a treasure concealed in the ground when he went away from 
his home. ‘Translated below, No. I. 

P. 277-278. ‘The Buddha was a hermit, who reared an elephant, 
‘Translated below, No. IL, 

‘P. 279-983. The Buddha was a king of deer, called « Golden 
Side (Goer gy gl), who saved man ‘from drowning aud was 
afterwards killed by him. 

P: 289-285. 'Tho Buddha was a monkey-chief, who gave 
mangoos to a wreath-maker and was afterwards killed by him. 
Translated below, No, TH. 

'P, 285-286, ‘The Buddha was « woodpeoker, who took a bone 
out of a lions throat, Seo Zibetan Tiles, p. SÙ. 

"P.280-288, ‘Tho Buddha was a bear, who took care of a 
wood-chopper and was afterwards killed by him, Translated 
below, No. IV. 

P. 388-900, The Buddha was a bear, who protected a man 
from a tiger. 

P. 200-202, ‘The Buddha was the charitable King Givi, who 

ave his blood to cure a sick man, 

'P. 293-297. ‘The Buddha was Prince Dgé-byed (Kshemah- 
kara?), Bee Tibetan Tales, p. 279, 

'P. 408-801, The Buddha was Prince Visikha, whose wife 
abandoned him for a cripple. Seo 7ibetan Tales, p. 201. 

Ebola.” The Buddha was Prince Vigvantara (T’ame-chad- 
Ik agro, who gave his two children and his wife vo a Brahman, 
Bee Poolen. Tule, p 287. 

b. 333-885, The Buddha was a hunter, who saved the lives of 
‘another hunter and some animals who had fallen into a pit. See 
Tibetan Tales, p. 300. 
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P. 385-336. The Buddha was a mouse called Given-by-Ganga 
(Gangidatta?). See Tibetan Tales, p. 308, 

P. 348, The Buddha was an elephant. See Tibetan Tules, 

. 241, 
Là P. 353-354. The Buddha was a hermit. 

P. 362, The Buddha was a child named “Desire of the law” 
(Ch'os-hdod, Dharmakäma ?), who was saved from poisoning by 
the asseveration of a hermit. 

P. 368~' ‘The Buddha was a hermit, and a crow broke his 
cooking pots, See Tibetan Tules, . 350. 

Ps 265, ‘Tie Buddha was the pheasant “Righteous” (CH’'os- 
dan, Diaries De See Tibetan Vaes, Pp. 358. 

P. 305-971, ‘The Buddha was Prince Sûryanemi (Nyi-mai 
muk’yod). See Tibetan Tales, p. 273. 

P. 871. The Buddha was a jeweler, who offered to sell to 
another jeweler at a very low ‘price @ precious vase ; but the 
other one abused him because he would not take a still smaller 

rice, 
bs P. 872, The Buddha was a younger brother, who was killed 
by the elder. 

P. 879-373, ‘The Buddha was one of two daughters of a Brah- 
man and used to go out to beg for him, 

P. 379-381. ‘The Buddha was Bdjin-rgyas (Mukhar 
younger son of the Swan King, “Protector of the Country 

Yul-k’or skyong, Rigtrapila?), and his brother was Gang-wa 

(Parna £). ived ina pond at Berares with five hundred swans, 

P. 381-888, The Buddha was King Gad-rgyange shan (2), 
whose, trustworthy, general, vas “Having alk € chyamds 
dum (?) ja-ma dum gyi i-gu-chan). 

Ne waa ny wo Wa 
a well by a jackal, See 7idetan Zales, p. 335. 

P. 988-885, Tho Buddha was Princo of a band of gazelles, 
and his doe would not abandon him when he was trapped by a 
hunter, See Zibetan Tales, p. 940, ° 

P. 985, ‘The Buddha was an elephant that a jackal tried to 
frighten, Translated below, No. V. 

, 386-387. ‘The Buddha was the chief of a band of monkeys 
which he saved from death by believing ina dream. See Zibetan 
ates, p. 360, and Samuel Beal, Catalogue of Chinese Tripitaka, 

85 
P-Pi'g81-388, ‘The Buddha was the chief of a band of monkeys, 
and he prevented them from eating poisonous fruit, See Tibetan 
Tales, p. 352. 

P, 888-389. The Buddha was the chief of a band of mice, 
five hundred of which were caught by a cat called “Fire-born” 
(Meskyes, Agnija). See Tidetan Tales, p, 344. 

P. 389-390, The Buddha was an ox that was willing to work. 
See Tibetan Tales, p. 321. 

P. 399-400. The Buddha was a hermit whose followers we 
beguiled by another hermit. 
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P. 458-450, ‘The Buddha was a bull whom an ass tried to 
imitate. See Zilstan Tiles, p. 323. 

P, 460-462, The Buddha was the elder son of the royal chap- 
Jain of King Sems-dpah (Sattva ?), and in his absence his younger 
brother took his dead father’s place, and when the elder brother 
came back, the King swore the younger brother was the elder, 

P. 402-463, Tho Buddha was an expert mechanician, who 
invented a flying-machine. His apprentice tried to use it, but 
was thrown into the sen. See Life uf the Buddha, p. 108. 


3, Tatakeas in the Djang-lun, 


Ch. 2 The Buddha offers his body to a tigress as food. 

Ch. 11, The Bnddha was a hermit called “Patient.” 

Ch. 18. ‘Phe Buddha was king “Power-of-love.” 

Gh. 13, This chapter contains threo birth si in the first, 
the Buddha was King “Lightof-Knowledge”; in the second, be 
‘was ugly Prince *Log-of-Wood”; and in the third, an oil-maker. 

Oh, 14, ‘The Buddha was a wild beast called “ Kunta,” who 


sacrificed himself. 
“Moonlight,” who sacrificed 


Ch. 22, ‘Phe Buddha was 
his head. 

Oh, 27, ‘The Buddha was ‚« King called « Able-to-make-cleny” 
(geal-t'ub), who had 84,000 portraits of a Buddha painted and 
sent to hig various vassals, 

Oh. 30. The Baddha was a merchant called “ Great-giver,” 
who wont on à long sea-voyage, 

Ch. 31. ‘The Buddha was King “ Mirror-face.” 

Ch. 93, Phe Buddha was a man called “Search-good,” and 
Devadatta was one called “ Search-evil.” 

Oh. 38. ‘The Buddha was Prince “True-virtwe,” and Dova- 
datta was Prince “ Real-sin.” 

Oh. 84. ‘The Buddha was householder called « Peace-maker.” 

Oh. 86. Two birth stories : in the first, the Buddha was King 
“ Bye-opener ”; in the second, he was King Shuto-lag-gar-ni, who 
killed himself to become a monster fish on which his people fed 
in a time of famine. 

Oh. 9. „The story of The man with the necklace of Soger- 
joints” (Avigulimalin); the Buddba was Sutasoms 

Oh. 97. ‘Phe Buddha was a Princess called “Able,” who 
offered lamps before a Buddha, 

Ch, 39. The story of the Householder called “He-with-a- 
stick” The Buddha was King “ Handsome.” 

Ch. 43. The Buddha was a Brahman, who offered a piece of 
stuff to patch a Buddha’s gown. 

Ch. 44. The first evidence of the Buddha’s divine loving- 
Kindness. 

Ch, 49, The Buddha was a lion called “ Steadfast-to-his- 
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4. ‘Translations from the Handjur. 
‘Transtarion No. L—Tue Hopes Treasure. 
[puuwa, vouume IV., PAORS 274-270.) 


Mendicants, in days of yore there lived in a mountain village 
avery wealthy man, who married a woman of caste equal to his 
ayn) After & while she bore him a daughter, and on the twefitys 
first day after her birth they had a great naming-feast, aud they 
called her “Taving-a-braceiet” (Gdu-bn-chan), 

‘And then a son was born, and the father thought : “Sinee 
‘there is born to us a maker of debts ‘and a diminisher of means, 
I will take merchandise and go to for parts.” And he 
thought also: “This wife of mine is handsome and young; if 
1 give her too much money on going away, she will spend it with 
some other man; 0 I will give her but very little money before 
Ygo” So he gave her a little money, poured the rost into a 

Gen vase, the neck of which he tied with a necklace of pearls 
and having hid it near the horse-car tree’ in the cometery, he 
departed for foreign lands, ‘There he gained great wealth, and 
he staid there and married a woman who ‘bore him many children. 

After a while his first wife with her two children became de- 
pendent on the work of their hands and the kindness of their 
relatives. So the children said: “Where is or father?” 

“My son,” the mother answered, “he is in such a country, in 
such à town, I have heard say, and he lives in great wealth; go 
to dim, and if he gives you a little, you will be able to make a 
living.” 

‘Sc the gon set out to seek his father, and when he had come to 
tho town where he lived, and was wandering about tho streets, 
his father recognized him and called to him and snid : Whore 
did you come from and where are you going?” And the lad 
told him his history. 

‘Then the father thought : “Of a truth, this is m4 son,” and he 
‘embraced him and told him to let no one know that he was his 
father, and he showed him great affection. His other children 
said: “ Father, whose boy is this?” “It is the son of one of my 
friends,” he answered, ‚en they thought : “If he is so very 
fond of him, it can only be beeanse he is his own child.” So they 
‘commenced ordering him about, thinking he was a motherless 



























































boy. 

When the father thought : “Among haters there are greater 
‘and lesser ones, but these (other sons of mine) will seek an ocea 
‘don to kill this boy, so I will send him away. But if I send him 
away with something, they will kill him on the way for his money; 
so T will give him something that no one (not even himself) knows 
anything about.” So he told him: “If you dig intelligently and 
‘carefully in the east of the earth and in the vicinity of the horse's 
ear in the suburb of the village, measuring with a ygjana, you 











Shing rta-rna, in Tibetan. 
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rfid a part of my wealth; giv to your sister what is around 
its neck. This is yours, go your way.” 

‘On the road his half-brothers laid hold of him and said : « What 
have you got from our father?” Nothing,” he answored them, 
hut this seoret” (and he told it to them}. “Our father hi 
deceived him,” they said to themselves, “wo will let him go 
fo they let bii go his way. After awhile he got back to his 
hoïne, tired, worn out with fatigue. 

ig mother said to him : “Have yon got anything from your 
father?” 

“Only this seoret, but it ix nothing.” 

“Son.” she answered, he has deceived you, you may seek the 
whole road, but you will find nothing.” 

“Mother” the son answered, “that noble man has not deceived 
me,” and then he explained the seoret. “Village” means the 
one where he was born ; “suburb” means where corpses are 
Burnt ; “near the horse's ear” means horse-ear tree ; “near it ” 
means just what the words imply; “in the east of the earth ” 
means to the east ; “to measure with a yajana” means as much 
as a yoke will measure off. 

Having thus explained the sense of the verse, he went, as soon 
as it was dark, to the cemetery, and looking around, saw a horse- 
aaa and having, measured’ a yoke's length’ oh the eastern 
fide of it, he dug a little and found a golden vase with a strand 
of pearls’around its neck. Ho picked it up joyfully, carried it 
home, and taking off the pearl necklace, gave it to his sister. 

‘What think ye, Mendicants? At that time I was the house- 
holder, and he who was then the son is now this doctor who 
rightly interprets my (onigmatical) thoughts. 














‘Transtation No. IL Tru Huron AND rime Evernann, 
(Douwa, vouume IV., Paars 277-278.) 

Mendicants, in days of old thore was a certain wild country 
where were no hamlets, but only groves, flowers, and fruit-trees of 
to the eye, and also-delicious springs, 
Bere lived a hermit of the Kingika clan ; fallen fruit, roots, and 
water were bis food and drink, and skins and bark supplied him 
with raiment, and the deer and birds used to come to his hermi- 











tay 
"Now it happened one day that a she-elephant calved near by, 
but hardly was the calf born when the mother heard a lion 
roar} so, filled with terror, she abandoned her young, after 
having dunged on it, and ran awa 
‘After a while the hermit came out of his hut, and lookin 
around he espied the new-born elephant without a mother, and 
The text reads Dpag-ts'ad-kyis behal, while in the preceding, para 
sept in rik the ge hat word ia behad rake that 
i (rom. jal to measure of") is correct, as bead, which means 
‘lout ol” does ot appear za to Supply any sents bn ‘tis connee- 
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his heart was touched with compassion, and he sought everywhere 
for the mother, but not finding her, he took the calf home and 
nursed and fed it as he would a child. 

‘When (the elephant) had grown big, it hurt the hermit even in 
his dwelling, tore up the shrubs, stripped the branches off the 
fruit-trees, and did other innumerable wicked pranks. ‘The her- 
mit scolded it but it heeded him not. When its evil passions had 
shown themselves, he warned it, but it scorned him. After a 
while the hermit reproached it in the strongest terms, when (the 
elephant) rushed at him, killed him, and breaking through ‘the 
side of the hut, ran away. 

‘A god then spoke these verses: 

“The vicious one, he who is always bad, 
snot a At companion ; 
So it was that in caucika’s hermitage 
‘Tho long-fondied elephant did evil, 
“Kindness, food and drink, 
Avail thee naught with a wicked one, 
For surely in Kituglln's hermitage, 
‘The elephant killed his holy friend.” 

The Blessed One then said : “Mendicants, what think you? 
He who was then the hermit, the same now am T, and he who 
was then the elephant is now Devadatta, who then as now knew 
not his own ingratitude,” 




















Transtation No, IIL—Tue Unonareron Weeatn-Maxer. 
(Dorwa, vouumn IV,, raams 289-285.) 


In times of yore, mendicants, there lived on a mountain a 
wreath-maker, His flower garden was on the farther side of a 
brook, and every day he crossed the stream to get flowers, 

One day while orossing the stream ho saw « perfect mango fruit 
floating down on the water, He took i and gave it to the gate- 
keeper (of the King); the gato-keoper gave it to the steward, 
and he gave it to the King, and the Kin, ave it to his queen, 

‘When the queen tasted it she was so delighted with its flavor 
that she said to the King: “Sire, I should fie some more such 
mangoes.” So the King said to the stoward : “From whom did 
t that mango?” “From the porter,” he answered, 
tell the porter (that the queen wants some more).” So 
he told the porter, who said: “I got it from the wreath-maker.” 

‘Then the King said: “Sirs, call the wreath-maker.” So, the 
King’s men being summoned, he said to them: “Tell the wreath: 
maker that the King orders him to bring another mango from 
whence he got the first one.” 

Now, it is not right to disobey the orders of a sovereign of 
men, s0 (the wreath-maker) filled with awe, took some provisions, 
set out to look for mangoes, and came to where he had found the 
first one. On the side of the mountain he found a mango tree to 
which monkeys, but_no man, had ever been. The wreath-maker 
examined the tree all around (and found) it could not be reached 
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on account of a great chasm ; but he go much wanted the fruit 
that he staid there for many days until his provisions were all 
exhausted. 

‘Then it ocourred to him: If I remain here without provisions 
J shall die, If there were only a little water (in the chasm ?) I 
might finally get up to the tree,” and he clutched the rocks and 
tried to get over, but he could not reach the mangoes and fell in, 

Now, the future Buddha (Gotama) had been born on that 
mountain as a monkey, and was a monkey-chief. It so befell (lit, 
through the power of fate it happened) that he and his band were 
on the mountain, and coming along that way he saw in what dire 
Aistress the wreath-maker was, and knowing both what he had 
done aud the circumstances of the ease, he tried to help him, and 
as no single one of the monkeys could got him out, they decided 
to make steps with stones and by this means pull him up, ” So little 
by little, as they piled up the stones, they raised up the wreath- 
maker until finally, utterly exhausted, they dragged him out. 

In those days beasts spoke the language of men, so they asked 
him: “How did this mishap befall you?” And’ when he had 
told them, the future Buddha thought : “Since it would be unsafe 
for him to go away without these mangoes, I will get him some ;” 
and this noble creature, ever desirous and ‘willing to help others, 
notwithstanding his fatigue, climbed the tree, plucked the fruit, 
and the man ate of them as many as he wanted and took as many 
away as he could cary. 

‘ow fature Buddhas (Bodhisattvas) sacrifice themselves for all 
creation, and this monkey-chief sacrificed himself here. He said 
to the man : “Master, I am weary, I must rest me for a little 
while.” «Do as thou wilt,” he answered. So he lay down and 
went to sleep. 

‘Then the man thought : “I am without provisions, but should 
Leat the mangoes what could I give to the King! I will kill 
‘this monkey, take his flesh as food, and go my way.” Aud so the 
cruel man, putting away all thought of the life to come, killed 
him with a big stone. 

A deity spoke theso verse 

“ Sucoor and even miracles 
‘As well as benefits and friendly talk (are naught) ; 
Some men there are for whom 
A service, once rendered, is forgot.” 

What think you, mendicants? he who at that time was the 
monkey-chief, he I'am now; and he who was then the wreath- 
maker is now Devadatta. 






































‘Transtavion No. IV Tre Woop-Onoresr axD mm Bear. 
[Dorwa, voro IV., raans 286-286.) 

In simes of yore there lived in the city of Benares a poor man 

who supported himself by selling wood, One day he rose up 


early in the morning, and, taking his ax and carrying-frame, 
started off to the forest for wood. On a sudden, rain began to 
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fall, accompanied by violent wind. ‘The man sought everywhere 
a place of shelter and went from tree to tree, but in each place 
the rain drenched him to the skin, so he left the trees and took 
refuge in a eave. 

w in this eave there lived a brown bear, and when the man 
saw it, he was frighteaed and would have run away, but the 
bear said to him: “ Uncle, w id?” But the man 
was timid and held back in fear. After a while the bear pressed 
him to his breast with both arms and gave him a quantity of 
roots and fruit (on which the man lived). 

‘The storm lasted for seven days without the rain-god stopping 
it; but when seven days had passed and the eighth day had come, 
the rain-cloud passed away. Then the bear, having looked all 
around the horizon, took a quantity of roots and fruit (gave them 
to the man), and said to him: “Son, the rain-cloud has gone, the 
storm is over, go in peace.” ‘The man cast himself at the bear's 
feot and said’: “ Father, how can I show my gratitude?” “Son,” 
ho answered, “tell no ono of my whereabouts, and you have 
repaid me.”’ “I will do as you request,” and having walked 
around him (as a sign of respect), he bowed down before him 
and went away. 

‘When he had come to Benares, he met a hunter on his way to 
hunt deer, who said to him: “Comrade, where have you been 
these last few days? When that sudden rain-storm set in, your 
wife and family thought you had been killed by some wild beast 
they were terrified and have been in dire despair, ‘Tell me, how 
many birds and deer did you kill during the woven days? storm ?” 
And the man told him wliat had happened. ‘Then the other said : 
“Tell me, where is that boar’sden?” Promise me,” he replied, 
“that you will not, at some future time, go to the part of the 
forest in which he And this tho other promised him, But 
after a while the hunter begulled him with the promise of two 
thirds of the bear’s meat (if he would go with him to its den 
and having got his hunting-knife,' they started off for the woo 
land den of the noble bear, and after à while the ungrateful man 
said to the oruol ono : “ Here is the bear’s den.” And the hunter, 
80 as to kill it, put fire in the eave. 

Choked with smoke, sorrowful at heart, and hi 
tears, the noble bear spoke these verses 

lived in a hollow in the wilds, 
Nourished with roots, fruit, and water, 
With kindly feelings for all beings; 
‘To no one have I done evil; 
But when the hour of death has come, 
‘Thon nothing can avail. 
The desires of beings and undesirable acts 
‘Must needs follow the one the other, 


and with these words he died, 
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1 Lam-mts'on or ‘‘road-knite,” probably « big knife like the Gorkha 
uee used for clearing a pathway through the Jung 

* The sense of these last two lines ís not very cleat, although there is 
no doubt as to the genoral sense of the text. 
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‘When the men had butchered him and finished dressing the 
carcass, the hunter said to hira who had been the author of tl 
ime: “Take your two-thirds of the meat,” but he spread out 
is hands and fell flat on the ground, and when the other hunters 
saw this, they exclaimed: “Alas! Alas!” and throwing away 
‘their shate of meat they went away. ve 
Hearing that a great miracle had ooenrred, a crowd went out 
to where it had happened, and King Brahmadatta wont ont also. 
Now, somewhere on the mountain side. there was a convent 
(sangharama), and King Bralmadatta, with wonder-opened eyes, 
took the bear's skin with the intention of showing it tothe 
monks who inhabited it, and he went to the monastery, and 
spreading out the skin, he seated himself and placed it at their 
feet, and told them the whole story. When he had finished, an 
elder (Shavira), who was also a holy man (Arahat), spoke theso 
versen ; 
“ Mahiirija, this ig no bear, 
JE has tho'splondor of Future Buddha (Bodhivattva). 
Mabiirdja, the three worlds 
‘And thou may rightly pay it homage.” 


‘Then the King thought: “Ho shall be honored,” and tho 
Monks said: “Sire, show him homage, for he is a future Buddha 
of, this world-period,” 

‘Thon King Brabmadatta, his queens, sons, ministers, peasants, 
and the townspeople, all took sweet-smelling’ woods and went to 
the place where lay the body of the bear, and having collected 
in a heap all the flesh and hones, the King said: “Now put on it 
the sweet-smelling wood, and when yon have done so, set it on 
fire.” So they heaped up the sweetsmelling wood, and having 
shown great marks of honor to the remains, set fire to the pile 
and after this they built a monument (ch'arten) on the spot, an 
to it they fastened parasols, flags, and streamers, and here they 
made great offerings at stated periods. All those who took part 
in this great work reached heaven (svarga). 

What say you now, mendicants? He who at that time was 
the brown bear, the same now am I; and he who was then the 
ungrateful man is now Devadatta, 

































‘Transtation No. V.—Tuw Exernanr Anp tie JAoKAL. 
[Dorwa, vouume IV., raar 885.) 


In days of old there was a groat lotus-pond in a mountain 
country, where lived an elephant, and near by a jackal, Once 
upon a time the elephant went to the pond to drink, when the 
jackal came along and said to him: “IF you do not want to have 
& quarrel, get out of my way.” 

‘he elephant thought: “If T should destroy this mass of cor- 
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ruption with my feet or my trunk or my tusks, it would demean 
me, for he is too vile ; forsooth, his own filth will kill him, So 
he spoke this verse : 
will not kill thee with my feet, 
Nor my tusks, nor yet with my drunks 
‘The filthy one shal be killed by filth, 
‘Thou shalt die thon in corruption.” 


‘The elephant then. said to himself: “1 will give up the road 
and take byway, for T donbt not he is following me ;” so 

uickly he got out of the road and went away. But the Jackal 
thought : “A simple word from me has frightened him, and he 
has ran away,” and he went after him, ‘Then the elephant, per 
ceiving that he was near, threw at him with all his great mig 
some dung, which hit him; and so he died, 

‘What think you, mendicants ? Te who was then the elephant, 
the same now aim I, and he who was the jackal, is now Dovadatt 














Transtamox No, VI—Gounen-sinten (SovAnNarRADHÄsA), 
zur Krxo or Praooors. 


(Frox zure Qrioupta Sörma, Moo, VOLUME XVI, Fonos 497-461.) 


In days of yore King Brahmadatta reigned in Benares ; and 
his riches, treasures, and possessions were vast, and his store- 
houses were full. Now King Brahmadatta had a wifo whose 
name was “Incomparable,” and she was handsome and stately, 
and her faoo was exceedingly lovely. ‘This princess was very 
dear to the King, and ho satofed her cvory whim and 

‘At this same time there lived on the southern slope 
Kiilds, the chief of mountains, a king of the peacocks, 
sheen” (Suvarnaprabhäsa) by name, and with him was a retinue 
of five hundred followers, His limbs were glossy, as was also his 
body, and as a jewel was his beak, Where’er he went, ho was 
recognized as the grandest of all peacocks, 

On a certain occasion, this King of peacock’s ory was heard in 
the middle of the night within the city of Benares, and every 
‘one in the city talked of it. The wife of King Brabmadatta 
happened to be on the terrace of her palace when this sound 
was heard, and so she questioned the King. “Sire,” she said, 
“whose is this voice so sweet, which causes such emotion and 
delight 2” 

je King answered: “Princess, though T have not scen (its 
possessor), from its accents it must be that of Suvarnaprabhisa, 
the king of the peacocks, who lives on the southern slope of Kailas, 
the chief of mountains (the rest as above). Then the Queen sai 
“Sire, I beg you to have this king of peacocks brought here.” 
King Brabmadatta said: “What is the use of my seeing him 
going through the air ?” 

But the Queen said: “Sire, if you do not let me seo this 
Suvamaprabhiisa I shall die.” 
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So King Brabmadatta, who was very much in love with her, 
was touched; and he said : “I will send out all my huntemen 
and bird-charmers.” So King Brahmadatta had all his huntsmen 
and fowlers called and said to them : < It is reported, sirs, that 
on the southern slope of Küläs, the chief of mountains, lives the 
peacock king, Suvaryaprabhisa, whose limbs and body are glossy, 
and whose Dill is like a jewel : go and net or snare him and bring. 
him here, If you sucoeed, it is well; but if you fail, I will have 
you all put to denth.” 

So the hinnters and fowlers, fearing for their lives, took their 
nets and snares and started for the southern slope of Kailas, the 
chief of mountains. When they reached there, they stretched 
their nets and set their traps in the place where the king of pea- 
cocks lived, so that nets and hair nooses were all around him, but 
though they waited there seven days, pressed with hunger, they 
were unable to catch the peacock kin, 

Finally the king of peacocks, tot 
them, came and said to the hunters: Ye men of violence, why 
stay ye here, though pressed by hunger?” They answered’ him: 
« Here is the reason, O peacock king; King Brahmadatta has 
ordered us ‘saying :’ ‘Go and tako with your nets and snares 
Suvarnaprabhiisn, the peacock, king, whose limbs and body a 

lossy and whose bill is like a jewel, and who with five hundre 
followers Ives on the southern slopé of Kills, She olie of mene 

im here, it is well, but if you do not, you 


























hed with compassion for 















tain Tf you bring 
shall ali be put to death ;' so we, fearing for our lives, have come 
here to try and capture you.” The king of pencooks said : “Men 
of violence, you cannot take me with mares and nets; but if King 
Brahmadatta wants to see me, let him have Benares swept, 
sprinkled with scented water, decorated with flowers, let him 
have white awnings stretched, lags hoisted, and consere fumin 
incense, let him get ready chariots with the seven kinds of 
precious stones, and then if in seven days from now he come here 
uounded by his whole army, Twill goof myself to Benares” 
‘When the hunters and fowlers had heard’ what. Suvarpapra- 
bhâsa, the king of the peacocks, said, they returned to Benares 
and went to King Brahmadatta, to whom they said? “Liston, 
Sire! we departed hence with nets and snares and went to the 
south side of Küiläs, the chief of mountains. We stretched our 
nets and set our snares all around the place where the king of 
pessooks was living; ut though we waited seven days, gnawed 
the pangs of hunger, we were not ableto cath him,” But the 
King of peacocks, filled with compassion, came and spoke to us, 
taking we what wo were doing staying there though sufeing 
with Hanger. When we bad told him, he suid to us fle Brahim 
datta wants to see me,” eto. ete. (as above). 
en King Brahmadatta bad listened to the hunters and 
fowlers, he had the city of Benares arranged as the king of 
the peacocks had directed (the rest aa previously), and with ‘fine 
chariots ornamented with the seven kinds of precious stones, and 
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surrounded by all his army, he went to the southern slope of 
WKailig, the chief of mountains, and the king of peacocks, Suvar- 
naprabbäsa, riding also on a chariot made of the seven kinds of 
precious stones, uttered a cry which the whole army heard. So 
Then King Bralunadatta, delighted, his heart filled with joy, did 
homage before Suvaraprabhiisa, king of the peacocks; he Dowed 
down before him, made him offerings, honored him, and then 
they went back together to the city of Benares, When they 
arrived at the gate of Benares, again he uttered his ory, and it 
Was heard throughout. the whole city; and throughout tle city, 
men, women, boys, and girls all rushed to the gates. 

Then King Brahmadatta again honored the king of the pea 
cooks, did. him homage, made him offerings, honored him, and 
going to his palace, he sought the Queen and said to hor: “Prin- 

ho kig, of the peacooks, Savarpprabhisa, is coming to 
welling.” 
J Now King Brahmadatia made himself (daily) offerings of fraite 
and flowers to Suvarnaprabbiisa, king of the pencooks; but it so 
happened, however, that on a day, the King, being busy, thought; 
«Who can make the offerings to Savarnaprabhiisa, the peacock 
King?” and it ocowred to him that Princess “Incomparable” 
was clever and very learned, and that she could do it. So King 
Brahmadatta had his wife called and said to her: “ Privooss, pl 
make the offerings to Suvarnaprabhia, king of the peacock 
the same way as 1 have done ;” and King Brahmadatta’s consort 
herself offered to the king of peacocks flowers and fruits, 

‘Now it happened that on & certain oceasion the Queen com- 
mitted adultery and was with child ; so she bethougbt herself : 
“If this king of peacocks does not speak, King Brahmadatta will 
not hear of this, and so will not want to kill me.” So this woman 
gevo tho king of the peacocks poioned food and drinks bat the 
Tore she gave bim, the healthier be looked, the more beautifal, 
the more pleasing, the more resplendent he became, and the Queen 
was filled with astonishment, But the king of the peacocks, 
Suvarnaprabhiisa, cried out to her : “Thon rogue, thou rogue, Ì 
Know thee! ‘Thou didst think beonnse thou wast with child. by 
another man and thig, bird knows it, if he does not talk, the King 
will not hear of it and will not put me to death, So thou gavest 
me poisoned food and drink, but thou canst not Kill me!” 

On hearing these words, the Queen fell on her face, and having 
lost a great deal of blood (lit, arterial blood), was stricken down 
with « sovere illness which eausod her death, and after her death 
sho was born in hell. 

He who was the king of Benares is now Qariputra, and I was 
the king of the peacooks, “ Golden-sheen.” 
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Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brakmana to the his. 
tory of the Brälmana literature—By Professor HANNe 
Onnrer, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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A complete collection of the fragments of the Gatyayana Brih- 
mana is wanting. ‘The following list of references ‘to a few pas- 
sages in which such fragments oceur may however be acceptable, 


Ke Eat 

1 Gakara on Vel. sat. ii, 8.25, 6." Sayana on RV. i. 105, 10. 

2% Garkara on Ved, Sit, ‘ii, 3/17. Sâvana on RV. vil, 92, mtro- 
BWeMaiv, 1. WIT (lasyd luction. 
Putra), 18, Siyapa on RV. vil. 88, 7, 

8 Gathkara on Ved. Sot, iii, 8, 26) 19a. Sayana on RV. viii. O1, 1, 
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Ox the following pages T give a colleation of those fragments 
of the Qityiiyana Brihmana’ to which parallel passages exist in 
the Jéiminiya Brihmana, ‘The first and larger part of the article 
(nos. L=X.) is made up of those cases in which there is an almost 
verbatim correspondence between the two Brihmanas, while the 
second part (no. XL) comprises those passages which’ in regard 
to phraseology or subject matter show more or less similarity 

only. ‘The almost verbatim correspondence of the Apälä legen 

in the two Bribmanas was noted as early as 1879 by A. C. Burnell, 

















2 Cf. A. O, Burnell, The Saxihitopanishad-brahms ngalore, 1877 
iT" Autrecht, ZOMG. zi 151 also his Cutalogus, Ond: 
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who soon after his discovery of the MSS, of the Jaimintya Brih- 
‘mana sent a brief communication about its contents to the Lon- 
don Academy (Feb. 8, 1879 ; vol. xv, p. 126), which he closes 

iminîyas consider 
5, 1 should iden- 
ian quoted by 
schools, if 





with these words: “Were it not that the J 
the Gätyäyana school to be different from th 
tify this new Brabmana with the Qityiyana Bi 
Siyana. Probably the difference between the u 
there really he any, is very small. 1 find the 1 
(quote by Siyans in hie Commentary on Rigveda viii, 80 as 
from the yana Bribmaga) word for word—except a trivial 
v. L-—in_seetions 220-1 of the Agnistoma book of the new Brihe 
hiana, I have not been able to search for the other passages 
quoted by Siyaya as this Bribmana is of great bulk, 

‘The question here raised. by Burnell as to the relationship of 
the two Brihmanas is difficult to answer with desirable acou- 
racy. Identity, for the reasons given by Burnell and below, 
is out of the question. As for the degree of relationship, we 
could argue more safely if an intimate kuowledge of the sources 
from which oar present Brthmana colletion have flowed. and of 
the manner in which they were composed enabled us to give just 
and proper weight to both similarities and discrepancien, As it 
is, the danger seems to lie in over-valuing the former, many of 
which owe their likeness to the fact that they were taken from 
the same sources, such as pre-brihmanio itiAdsa-colleotions,' or 
theological manuals ; for the parallelism of ritualistic passages, 
not only in Brihmapas of tho same school, but also in those 
Telonging to diferent school plainly muggenta the fact that, 

ido from their legendary material, the compilers of our present 
Brihmagas drew certain amount of theological and ritualistic 
matter from existing collections. 

While thus the striking resemblances of the passages given 
below under non Th to 2 must not be overrated Ì 












































in estimating 
the closeness of relationship of the two Brihmanas, due weight 
must be given to the following two points. 

First, the occurrence of QifB. fragments which cannot be par 
alleled at all in the JB,: such are Sayapa on RV i,105,10 ; Ápas- 
tamba OS. x, 12.13, 14; Commentary on ApS. xiv. 29. 14; 
Lityayana QS. iv. 6.'18 with the Commentary ; Commentary on 
‘TMB. iv. 5,'14 and_6. 29 ; and other passages mentioned below. 
‘The quotation at ApQS. x. 19.18 recurs in Yajfiikadeva’s com- 
mept on Katyayana’s OS. vi 8.7, 

Second, the dissimilarity of the two versions of the story of 
Dadhyafie the Atharvana. 

‘The Ottytyaning, according to Siyaga on RV. i. 64 1, told a 
story about Dadhyatic as follows: 

‘At the sight of Dadhyafic the Atharvana, while he was alive, 
the Asuras were undone, But when he had gone to heaven the 
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earth became filled with Asuras, ‘Thereapon Indra, not being 
able to fight with the Asuras, seeking that sage, heard: “He hatl 
gone to heaven.” "Then he asked the people here : “Is there no 
part of him anywhere left here?” ‘They said to him: “There is 
that horse-head with which he announced the honey-wisdom' to 
the Agvins. But we do not know what hath become of it. 
Indra answered : “Seek it” They sought it, Having found it 
Inthe Garyanivant, they fetched it. Tn th back part of Kuruige- 
tra indeed flows a tiver Oaryanâvant by name. With the bones 
of this head Indra smote the Asuras, 

‘Tho text, as quoted by Siyaya, rans thus: 

atharvanasya dadhico jivato darganena surah parababhieord. 
atha tasmin svargate ‘surat, pürnâ prthivy abhavat, athe ndras 
tair asurdih saha yoddhum agaknuvans tam rim anviochan 
svargarh gata itt gugrava, atha papraccha tatratyan ne "ha kim 
aaya kirh cit parigistam afigam ast "ti. tama avocann asty etad 
Agvarh girgam yena girasa 'gvibhyam madhuvidyam prabravit 
tat tu na vidma yatra Bhavad iti, punar indro bravit tad anvic- 
chate "ti, tad dha nvdigiguh. tao charyandvaty anuvidya "fahruh. 
garyandvad dha vai nama kurukserasya jaghandrdhe sarah 
syandate, tasya giraso sthibhir indro suran jaghana” 

‘ho JB, version is as follows (iti, 64): 

dadhyait ha va Atharvanas tefasvt brakmavarcasy Asa. tarh ha 
ama yavanto ‘surah pardpasyanti te ha ama tad eva [vilgirgänap 
gerate, sau ha svargarh lokam wccakrama’. sa he ’ndro surdir 
agvidhig cot "dha wvdea kva nu dadhyan bhavatt 'ti, tasmai ho 
Yous svargarh vai bhagavas sa lokam udakramad iti. sa ho "wea 
näi và 'aye ha kinh cit parigigtam asth "ti. tasmai ho Your asta 
evo ‘dam apvagirgarn yond *pvidhydrh devavidyam’ prabravit tat 
tu na vidma yatra bhavad iti, tad va anviechate'ti. tad dha … 
°nvigur, iechann agvasya yao chirah parvatesv apagritar tad 
vidas charyandvati’ (SV.i,964=RV 1.84.14) "i. garyandvad” dha 
niimai tat kuruksetrasya jaghandrdls sarah tad etad anuvid- 
ya "jahrus tasmai prayacchan, tad dha sma 'surânäm prakige 
dharayati. tar ha sma yavanto ‘surah pardpagyanti te ha ema 
tad eva vigirsdnag gerate. 66. sa ha tair eva 'sthibhir navatir 
jaghand ’suranam, tad ead Dhrätrvyaha vijiti. indro dadhico 
‘asthadhir* vptrany apratiskuto jaghâna navatir (SV. ii. 268= 
RY. 1. 84. 18, omitting the last word nava). navatir vijayate 
hanti dvisantam bhratreyarn ya evar veda, 

EEE 
Biblioth Ind., vol, i, 400=vol, i, 508. : : 

“dovadtam.” “4 chariy- 
vor. xvm. 2 
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‘Then follows SV. ii. 265=RY. 1. 54, 15 with explanation. 
It will be seen that the two versions do not at all closely agree 
in their phraseology, Iadd the translation of the JB. passage: 
Dadhyasic the Atharvana was famous, learned in sacred lore. 
‘Whenever any of the Asuras espied him from afar then these 
were laid low and lost their heads, And he went up to heaven, 
Inden pushed by Asuras and Agvins' said: “ Where, pray, 
Dadhyafic the Atharvana?” They told him : “Sir, he went up 
to the heavenly world.” Te said: “Is nothing left of him 
here?” ‘They told him: “There was that horse's head with 
which he proclaimed divine wisdom (?) to the Agvings but wo do 
not know what became of it.” “Search for it.” ‘They searched 
for it, Searching for the horas head that was hid avay in 
fhe mountains he found it in the Quryanivant” | Garyanivant 
indeed is the name of a river in the back part of Kurakgetra, 
Having found it, they fetched it and gave it to him, He always 
holdin eight of tho Auras, | Whenever any of the Anuras 
ied him from afar, then these were laid low and lost their 
heads. He, indeed, 
‘Thus ‘he is rival-conque 
slew with the bones of Dadhyatio ninety foes, 
ninety, slays his hateful rival, who knows thus, 
‘here are two other stories, the story of ‘Trita, and tho stor 
‘of Tryarana, common to the QitB, and JB; but we are unable 
to make similar comparisons here, because in each oaxo we have 
not the precise language, but only the gist, of the GutB. version, 
“he first of these is the story of ‘Trita’s’resoue from the well, 
mentioned in the Nirakta iv. 6, and told at great length in the 
ninth book of the MBh. (ix. 2004 fed, Calo. =1x.86.1 ff, ed, Bomb. 
art Iviii, p. 148, of Pratipa Ohandra Roy's translation). It is 
found in’the JB, at i, 184. But instead of the QitB. passage 
corresponding to this, Siyana (introduction to RY. i. 106) gives 
merely an abstract, and it is impossible to determine how much 
of the phraseology is his and how much belonged to the Brih- 
mana. Siyapa’s summary is as follows 
Ekata, Dvita, [and] Trita in time gone by. were three sages. 
At one time, wandering in Marubhami, in a forest, their bodies 
being oppretsed by thirst, ey found one wel, Then he whose 
name was rita alone entered the well to drink water, and hay- 
ing drunk himself, he drew up water from the well and gave it 
to the other two.” These two having drank the water, threw 
‘rita into the well, took away all ions, and, closing the 
well by the wheel of a chariot, went away." Thereupon ‘Trita, 
thrown into the well, unable to get out of the well, bethought 
himself in his mind : “Let all the gods lift me up.* Then. 























w ninety Asuras by means of these bone 
ng, victorious. “Indra the invineibl 
He overcomes 




























































7 The text is here very uncertain; there is no call for the mention of 

fhe Agvins, and the plural form ‘also discredits the correctness of the 

* The form pristhi atam looks like a reminiscence of the precise lan- 
5. 
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saw this hymn in praise of them, Then at night, seeing the 
rays of the moon within the well, he complained. 
ere Siyana breaks off. 
Compare with this the story as related in the JB,, i, 184, text 
and translation of whieh follow here: 








traitwh nathakamak huroita, aptyan satarr’ nayato ‘range 
pipdsa 'vindat, te “dhanvan. küpam avindan, tan nai kato ‘va 
‘rodhum akamayata na dvitas tat trito ‘ndrohat, ti yada 'piba- 
tam atypyatam' atha hat ?nenir tad eva rathacukrena'pidhaya 
godhils praitam, s0'kamayato ”d ita iyi gitwh nathara vind- 
eye ‘tú, za etat sitma *pagyat tend 'stuta. aa sam indubhir ity eva 
nidhanam upait, tam parjanyo vrstyo "rddhvam udaplavayad 
abhi hi tad rathacakram viplavayarh cakira yenà *pihita asa, 
tad etad gätevin nathavit sama, gâtur vi va tan nathan! avin- 
data. vindate gaturr nathar ya evarh veda, va padend 'nvait. 
tam pratikhyaya "yantam rkgo'nyo bhitoa markato ‘nyo vanam 
avaskandatim.' tad u Bhratroyaha sama, vhratroyatarh vava 
tasya tav agacchatarh yav rkgarh ca markatarh ¢@ "karot, atho 
Na emai varsuka ova parjanyo bhavati. tad u pagavyam eva. 
‘kevalân vat satan pain akuruta, ava papa runddhe bahupagur 
bhavati ya evarh veda. yad v trita aptyo ‘pagyat tasmat traitam 
ity akhyayate, 


Ho who desires assistance should perform the trditaf-säman)* 
The Aptyns, when they were leading on what they had got,’ 
became thirsty in the forest. They ran, They found a well, 
Now neither kata nor Dvita was willing to descend. So Trita 
descended. These two, after they had drunk, were satisfied, 
So then, having covered him (Îrita) with the wheel of a 
ariot, they went away with the cows. He (Trita) desire 
“May I go out from here, may I find a way out, assistance.” He 
saw this sdman ; with that he praised. ‘The nidhana he per- 
formed with “With drops.” Parjanya by means of a rain- 
shower floated him upward; thus indeed he floated him upward 
to the obariot-wheel with which be (T:) was covered." Th 
same is a way-making, assistance-bringing sdman; verily, he 
found a way ont, assistance, He finds a way out, assistance, who 
knows thus, He followed in [their] footsteps. ‘When they saw 





























Ste, +A. amppyatäm; B. atrapyatin. *B. indur. 
‘Tho next four words om, in’ A. B. avas. 
GE BI Indio. ed. of SV, vol. 1, p. 840 f. 

"Tho reading here is uncertain. "Recording to the MBh. they had 
bean collecting’ cattle from their father’s yajamanas, 

“in the AUB, the guilt ofthe wo brotters ir much extenuated, 

4 Very similar ie the MBh., atra co rmimatt, rdjann, wipapata sar- 
asvati | tayo 'tkyiptah samuttasthau, 2111=47. 








20 H. Oertel, [eon 


bim coming they hastened into the woods, the ono becoming a 
bear, the other an ape” 

That is likewise a rivalslaying s@man. ‘For these two whom 
he turned into a bear and an ape had aspired to rivalry with him, 
‘Moreover Parjanya rains for him, And it ig also a cattle-sdman, 
Verily it made those cattle exclusively his. He encloses cattle, he 
becomes possessed of much cattle, who knows thus. And because 
‘Trita Aptya saw it, therefore it is called traitaf-saman]. 

The second legend is the story of Tryaruna "Trdivygna, king of 
the Ikpväkus, and his purohita Vroa Jina, In this onse Si 
comment, on RY. v.21) has cart his quotations into moten 

form and has thus again prevented as minute a comparison as is 
required for our purpose. In order to gain an idea of the 
degree of faithfulness of the metrical paraphrase to 

we may place side by side the original passage, TMB, 
and Siyana’s metrical paraphrase, 

‘The 'TMB., xiii. 8. 19, in text and version, runs as follows: 


vrgo vat jänaa tryarunasya traidhatvasyat "kevakasya puro- 
Kita doit. va aikywako dhdvayat. brahmanakumarars rathena 
vyacchinat, sa purohitam abravit tava ma purodhayam idam 
vdrg upagad iti. tam etona sand samairayat, tad vava sa tarhy 
akdmayata, kamasani sama vargam, kamam evai ‘tend 'va- 
runddha, 

Vros Jina was purohita of Dryaruya Triidhitva Aiksvika, 
‘This Aikgväka, speeding alon; , on a Brabman’s boy ai the 
wheel. He said to the purohita: “ While thou wast purohit 
this hore hath happened’ to me” He revived bim by means 0 
this sdman. For that he then desired. The varga [aäman) is a 
wish-granting sdman, by it one obtains his wish, 

Siyana, at RV... 1, paraphrases the above as follows: 

1 vrpah purodha abhavat 
trasadasyor mahipateh, 
2 saratharn dhavayan raja 
brahmanasya kumarakam 
+ _ciooheda rathacakrona, 
pramadat so bravid vrpam 
« purohite vartamiine 
twayi marh hanti ragata’ 
+ _esà tvayà "panetavyd, 
reim ity abravin nypah. 
© sa sir värgascmnâ tar 
kumaram udajivayat, 
ram je rad land OLE dad deg CN. 
u [Dhara mays paptau papend mena karmand | prasavap 


ei "va yuvayor larkgavd : 
10 both editions, For md 'hhatir dgata #—ED's, 
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‘The QifB, passage falls into two. par 
parallel in JB. i bt, the second in JB, 
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* the first having its 
95, Of the first half 








bf the OitB, version, the following is Sayana’s paraphrase: 


‘The parallel to this part of the story in JB. 


vaja traivrspa aikgvakas 
tryaruno ‘bhavad asya ca 
purohito vrgo jana 
sin ast tad khalu 
sarigrlinanti rathän räjnar 
vakganaya purohitah. 
tryarupaagya vrgo ragniú 
‘sarijagräha purohitah. 
kumâro vartmani kridan 
rathacakrena ghititah. 
china kumarag cakrena 
‘mamara «ha purohita 
tari hana ’aye Yi rajanarh 
raja ca pi purohitam 
twarin hanta "aya Jaandrasya 
nd ham ity abravit tada. 
atas twarh rathavegasya 
‘niyanta tas tvayà hata). 
rathasvämì yato rajan 
tasmat twarh tasya ghatakah 
var vivadamandu tay 
ikgvakan prastum agatau, 
tau papracchatur ikgväkan 
‘kend ’edu nihato doijah. 
te‘bruvan rathayantararh 
hantirath vrgasarijnakam. 
«a vrgo vdrgasdmna tar 
‘kumârari samaftoayat, 


i, 04 is as follows: 





urgo* vai janas tryarunasya traivrynasyai "kqvakaya vijna 
purohita dea, atha ha sma tatah purd rajabhyah purohità eva 
‘rathin sarngrhnanty Gupadrastryaya’ ned ayam paparh karavad 
‘iti, tau hdsayantaw’ bralmanakumâram pathi krilantarh ratha- 
cakrena vicichidatuh. 





* The JB, text is eo corrupt here that I have not been able to give it 
in extenso. ‘The lacunae are marked. 


“orso. 


" dupadrstyaya. “hasdvayant-. 


22 H. Ocrtel, sor, 





Verily, Vrga Jina was purohita of king Pryaruya Träüvrga 
Aiksväka. Now in olden times the purohitds were wont to 
drive the chariots for their kings in order to look out for them 
that they did nothing wrong. ‘These two, speeding (their horses), 
eat with the wheel of the chariot the son of a Brahman who was 











paging in the road, 
then follow a few ines which are obscure and very corrupt; 
they contain a more detailed description of the cause and manner 
of the collision. Then follows (JB. iii, 04) the quarrel of Vron 
and the king : 

sa ha vrgo... avatisthann uvdioa toa hanta siti, net ho 
rwitea yo ha vai ratharh aarigrhmati sa rathasye "ge toarh hantà 
‘iti, neti ho tara wvded ‘pa va aham ayarhsarh sa vam abhi- 
praydusis toam eva hanta 's'ti, 96. t@u vai prochdvaha ii, tau 
he *kqvdkian eva pragnam eyatuh. te he’kgvakave four yo väva 
ratharh sarhgrhnati va rathasye "ge, tvam eva hant Ys vrgam 
‘eva prabruvan, 90 kamayato'd ita iyarh gaturh natharh vindeya 
sam aya kuméro jived iti. va etat sama Ypagyat tenai nar 
samairayad à te dakgam mayobluvam (SV, 48Ta=RV. ix. 06. 
28a) iti. prand vai daksah prandn ov amis tad adudhat, valnim 
adya vrnimahe pantam & purusprham a mandram à varenyon 
à vipram & maniginam. pantam @ puruapyham (SV. A8Tb0, 
488=RV. ix. 05.2800, 2940) iti. panto vat prrusaa tad enarh tat 
samairayat tad etad Dhesajam prayagoitti sama, Dhesajarn vai 
tat prayageittim akuruta, Dhesajam evdi "tena prayapoittirh hur- 
vate, tad v kamasani, etarr vai sa kamam akamayata so oma 
amas samardhyata, yatkama evi "tena sdmnd stute sum asmai 
«a kama pahyate, 


Vega... dismonntin “Thou hast killed him.” “No, 
he said, he, indeed, who drives a chariot controls the chariot ; 
thou hast killed him.” ‘No, said the other, I reined up (@-yam) 
to keep off from (apa) [the boy}; but tht dida: confuse (pra: 
/) [me so that I drove ool to (ais) [him], Tt is thou that hast 
illed him.” ‘The two said : “Let us submit the question.” To 
the Ikgvikus the question they submitted. The Tigvatcus said : 
None other than he who di the chariot is controller of the 
chariot.” It was to Vrgn that they declared : “It is thou that 
hast killed him.” He made a wish: “ Would that I might get 
oat of this plight—might find an escape, a refuge! would ú 
this boy might come to life again!” He saw this saman, with 
ie he brought him, to life again, saying, or thine enlivening, 
Kindly [power]—” (Now tho’ enlivening ones are the vital 
spirits; accordingly it was the vital spirits that he restored to 
him.)—That bringeth gifts, we wish to-day, The pänta (?), 



































* Doubtful ; but ef, pra-yu, ‘mix,’ at JUB. i. 8. 11, twice. 
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that which many crave, That lovely is, is to be wished, With 
inspiration, wisdom, filled, The pänta, that which many crave.” 
Panta, indeed, is ‘the man, So he thus restored bim to life. 
‘This sáman is healing, expiating. Te thus performed a healing, 
an expintion.. They perform a healing, an expiation, with it f 
in ikowise wishgvanting,_ Verily he wished that wish, that wish 
was fulfilled for him, Whatever wish one has who praises with 
that aman, that wish is fulfilled for him, 

‘The sccond part of the story deals with Vyga’s revenge. Tt is 
contained in JB. iii, 05. Again the text ix in a very unsatisfnc- 
tony condition, "Wiha f could make readable i given below. 

The first clause refers to Vrgu: aa ruddho* janam ayacchad, 
‘anrtam me’ nyavocann iti. teyinis he kwakanâm agner haro ‘pak 
ramat. yah saya odanam udyarr' dadhuh prätas so ‘pacyata 
yam pritus saya sah, te hoeur brälmanar va andryam apar- 
‘ama toga no gner havo pakranid etai* ‘nam anumantrayamaha 
iti, tam anvamantrayanta, sa agacchad yatha raja brakmano 
‘Suumantryamdnes dgacched evam. sa agatya "kamayata pagye- 
yon idan agner hara iti, sa etat sama’pagyat, tad abhyagayata, 
tad apagyat, pigdct va iyarh tryarunasya jayd'sa, [va] enat 
kapipund' "ohadayitva ‘aya sta iti tad abhivydharat, ku- 
maram mata yuvatis samubdharr’ guid’ bibharti® na dadati 
pitre anikam" asya na minaj jandsah pura pagyanti nihitam 
aratau (RV. v‚ 2. 1). kam etarh twarh” yuvate kundram pest 
Bidhargi" mahigi" jajana” paroir hi garbhap parado vavardha” 
Ypagyarh jatar yad aanta mata (Ibid. 2). vì jyotiga brhata dhaty 
agnir avir vigväni kpnute mahitvà pra *devir mayas sahate 
durevah gigite gpiige rakgaac'* vinikg (ibid. 9). uta svandso divi 
santo agnes tigmayudhi rakgase hantava w made eid asya pra’ 
































Tere 1 have followed Synge, save that 1 make the adjectives of 
so coated dane foe Agta eae een and akan ha 
SAE lag rs probly mit, Yet pense the 
ge ea PE pause etry a doo Sater 
op Hance a ements ate 
ls ne Nate rogram, sare: 
TRA Sei Store to, tho ate pay, 
gam vaka ee phcchel version * swelling” given © toleral 
ook Ph Bal cients Ter ier fo, tho body's 
engs, pane, Fart or eae tothe biotin of the core 
ahah CM alates aye arate 


118, md.—The word vyavocan seems xo plainly to refer to the ‘ sub- 
mitted question” (pracna, the natural object of vi-vac see PW), 
already implied in prochdvahat and fu Wat one 
pied to altars fr -E0’s.—Cf. 5; 9.86, 

aya. Vele, 





















u EL Ortel, geor. 


rujanti Bhama na varante' paribadio* adevir (ibid. 10) ity eva 
dm idam agner hara ardhwan’ udadravat' sarvin pradahat, 
tato vai te yathayatham agner haro vyaharanta yathiyatham 
ebhyo ‘gnir apacat, 

He (Vrga), angered, went to people, saying, “ Wrongly have 
they decided ‘the question] for me” ‘Pheroiyon the strength 
departed from the fire of those Tkevikus, What mush tho 

laced on. their fire in the evening for their food, that was [not 
Hone [until] morning ; and what [mush they placed on the fre 
in tho moming, that (was not done until] evening ‘They said: 
“We have dishonorably sent away a Bribman; therefore from 
aur fie the strength hath departed. „Come, lt hs summon him. 
They summoned him, He came, even as a Brihman might come 
when summoned by aking. Having come, he wished : * Would 
that I might behold here the strength of the fire.” He saw 
this soman. LW this samen) be exorcised! it [i-e. the Jaraa). 
He did behold it.’ Now this wife of Tryarana was a Pigfcl. 
He (V.), having covered it [agner haras, the now quickened fire] 
over with a mat, addressed it with the words asya sta (?). 
Straight upon the recitation of RY. v. 2.1, 2, 9, and 10, this con- 
suming fire was running unto her, up (?rdhwani) [and] out (ud 
(from under the mnt, and] vas burning all [the bystanders}. 

whereupon they [the Ikpväkus] duly carried home each his share 
of (lit. carried asunder, vihar] the quickened fire, [and] the fire 
began cooking [again] duly for them, 
ho corresponding passage of the QäfB, is thus converted into 
verse (at RV.v. 9.1) by Siyaya : 
1s yata ikgväkavo ragad 
dhantäram prim abruvan 
1e _taamat togash grhosv agnes 
tejo nirgatam epu ca. 
wt gphe päkâdayo nà "san, 
tatkaranam acintayan. 
1e _orpar kwmarahantararh 
yad avoodma tena nah 
w apikramad dharo vahner. 
ahvaydma vrparh vayam 
20 iti earhoitya tam prim 
awayam asur adardt. ~ 


























¥ parent spare. + adhoam. + udravat. 
"That ie, a ‚Aro with some haras or power in it, a powerful or con- 
suming fire.” The Ikgvaieus' Are was sill there, Dut too feeble to cook 
effectively. In nineteenth-century English, their fire had ‘lost, its 
frip," ts power to atiack, consume, cook, ets, in shor, its haras, just 
‘ost his virya, He sin gnto i oant. 
"That is, again, the haras, in answer to his wish and exorcism. 
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21 samagatya tatah gighraris 
tegdm agner haro bhavet 
sa iti vargena sämnä 'säv 
akamayata parvavat, 
28 evar gayan sa reir brakmahatyam 
Bharyajatarh trasadasyor nrpasya 
u_pipâcavesari hara adaya câ 'gner 
gphiin nitud kagipte sthapayantim 
we dpstod sarnyak tad dharas torayitod 
samna pagcad yojayam Asa oc 'gnim, 
a tatah sutejih sarhjato 
“bhavat pakadih parvavat, 


Finally, a word may be said concerning the legends themselves. 
It will be seen that they appear in JB. in a form which cannot 
lay claim to great antiquity. They are worked out with cou 
siderable prolixity, new details have been grafted on the old 
tock, and, as a whole, they bear the stamp of their ritualistic 
„dactors. ’ They furnish another reason why the compilation 
going under the name of the Jéiminlya Brahmana should not be 
plage chronologically very far back among the liest strata of 
rihmanical writings. 











now proceed to give the QütB, fragments with their parallels, 


1. An Upaniqad of the Qatyayanins, 


Qavikara, in his Commentary on the Vedinta Sûtras iii, 9, 25, 
has the following: aaty atharvanikandm upanigadarambhe man- 
trasamamnayah sarvam pravidhya hrdayam pravidhya 
dhamanth pravrjya giro bhipravrjya tridhaviprkta 
ityadih. sa tandinash deva savitah prasuva yajtam itya- 
dik, gätvayaninam gvetagvo haritanilo ‘st 'tyadip. kagha- 
nä taittiriyakanan ca gar no mitrah path varuna itya- 
dik, väjasaneyinar ta ‘panigadaramdhe pravargyabrahmanam 
pathyate devd ha vai sattram nisedur ityadih. hausitaki- 
nam apy agnistomabrahmanam brahma và agnistomo 
brahmäi va tad ahar brahmandi 'va te brahmo 'pay- 
anti te mptatvam dpnuvanti ya etad ahar upasarr- 
yanti ti. 





‘This Upanigad is apparently different from the one contained 
in manuscript no. 3183 of the India Office Library, and noticed 
elsewhere (see Aufrecht, Oatalogus Catalogorum, p. 640), and of 
which Bggeling, Catalogue, i p 180, gives the beginning and 
end. 


26 H. Oertel, usor. 





But the first seventeen chapters of book four of the Jäimi- 
niya-Upanigad-Brithmana have a special variga and, are marked 
as containing the Upanigad of the Oâtyäyanins on the gayutra- 
adman (iv. 17. 2 sût ’sd gâtyâyant gayutrasyo ‘panisad’ coum 
upasitavya). They really begin with goetagno dargato harinilo 
‘ai, which, exeepting the second word, is like Guashkara’s quotation, 














IL. Indra cures Apu. 





















For previous disoussions of this story, soo: Kuhn, Jdische 
Studien, i. 118; Aufrecht, Zoidem, iv. 1; Max Maller, Teige’, 
vol til p38 5 oF Riguad vol ivy pe 42 3, OMlenbert, “DMC, 
105, vol. xxxix, p. 705 Geldner, Vengo Studien, vol iy p, 205. 
Compare also A’ do Gubornatis, Die Thiere in der inlog Myton 


logie, 1874, pp. 14, 340. 

‘The TMB, at ix.2.14, has a similar story about the Afigirast 
Akapard. ‘The following is an English version 

Aktpdri was an Afigirasf. As the skin of a lizard (godha), so 
was her skin, Indra having thrice cleansed her by means of this 
säman (ie. SV. i, 167=RY. viii, 81, 1, which is therefore called 
äkapüram, "TMB, ix. 2 18,) made her’ sun-skinned ; verily that 

@ then had wished, Whatever desiro they cherish when they 
praise with this atman, that desire is fulfilled for them. 

‘The commentator adds the following : 

hero was an Afigirast Akapiri by name. As the skin of a 
lizard (godha) ig, so was her skin. Sho being of bad skin, like a 

ard, praised Indra. He, being plensed, having three’ times 
hidden her with this saman in tho hole of ‘the chatiot eto, made 
her sun-skinnod, ‘Thus rans a mantra-text : ‘In the hole of the 
chariot,” in the hole of the cart, in the hole of the yoke, O 
Qatakratu, O Indra, having thrice’ cleansed Apali, hast thou 
made her sun-skinned’ (RV, viii, 91.7), oto. 

Siyana introduces RV. viii, 91 with the following itihasa : 

In times gone by, Aris daughter, Apili a pious womar, hey: 
ing through some action or other become afflicted with skin- 
ease and thereupon been dicarded by her husband [who eon 
ered her) unlucky, performed for a long timo penarice in her 
father’s hermitage in order to get rid of the skin-disease, nddress- 
ing horgel chiely to Tndra, At one time, kno “The Soma 
is Indva’s favorite, that I will give to Indra,” she went forth to 
tho riverroad, Having bathed there, sho picked up some soma 
in the path. Taking it [and] returning home, she chewed it on 
the way. Now when she ate it, Indra approached, thinking that 
the sound produced by the munching of the teeth was the soma 
pressure noise of the pressing-stones. And approaching, he 
Tohor: “Are tho presting-stonee pressing here?” She anawered: 
“A girl here, having gone to bathe, seeing some soma, is eating 































































1 Read trivdrah for trirdram of the Bibl. Ind, 
{Read kig rathasya ihe for yasya kha of the Bibl. Ind. 
"Read indra for indro and insert trig, 
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| its the noise comes from [her] eating it, but it is not the soma- 
pressure noise of the pressing-stones.” ‘Thus answered, Indra, 
Went straight away. She again snid to Indra as he went: “Why 
dost thou tum away? Yet thou goest to every house in order 
to drink soma, Drink now here also the soma pressed with my 
teeth, and eat [food] consisting of grain, ete.” And, not being 
heeded, she again said to Indra: “I do not know thee, havin 

come here, to be Indra; when thou hast come to the honse, 

«will do honor to thee.” Having tus addressed, Indra, and dis- 
cerning: ‘It is Indra who hath come and no other,” she spoke 
to the soma contained in her mouth : “Ho, soma!’ Plow thou 
around for Indra who hath come, first slowly, then gradually 
fat)” Then Indra, longing for hes drank the soma rented. 

her teeth in her mouth, Now when the soma had heen dean} 

by Indra, upon Apäli's saying : « Being discarded by my husband 
‘on account of my skin-disease, I am now united with Indra,” 
‘Tnara said to her: “ What thon desirest, that I will do” When 
hho had spoken thus, she desired a boon.” Upon her saying: “ My 
father’s head is without hair; his field, land, is without plants, 
tes my private paria al ard not hairy; make these possessing: 
hai, plants, eto. he Drought to an end the baldnons, on her 
father's head, and the field he made covered with plants, et, 
and for the oùre of her skin-disease he pulled her out three times 
through the hole of his own chariot [and] through the hole of 
the cart and of the yoke. ‘The skin of her which was fimt cast 
‘off became a poroupine (gadyaka), the second a lizard (godhd), 
the third a chameleon (Arkalâsa). Then Indra made this Apilt 
having a auntie akin So runs the itihdsa-tale (@itihäsikì 

ratha). 

‘The Brhaddevatht and Sadgurngisya’ tell the story practically 
| as Siyana does, omitting however Indra’s miracle concerning: the 
Dalene ‘of Apili’s father, ete. (=paraphrase of RY, viti 01. 6 
and 6). 




































“the text of the Brhaddeva 
Rin, ‘the b lokan in Mal 

Doy ‘The B loka in Moll 
ne Bande of RY 


ith given by Müller in tho var. leet. on 
hat of R, Mitra’s edition (vi, 100 
‘MS, ser to be numbered 907-015 















Recon ee, p-87, 1.4), and by {howe mambers. we 
| Gait dosignate Chem, using: abd to indichte tho das, and asterisks 
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‘Padas 102ab ot Mitra’s recension (drsfvd somam 


sye tustava roa 
‘vane tu tam) are wanting in Miller. 


note !, next page. 








28 HL. Ocrtel, [ise7. 


‘The JB, at i, 220, like the TMB, tells of Apili in connection 
with SV. i, 167 (=RV, vill, 81. 1) #a 2 na indra keumantam.” 
To this sdman the JB. gives two names, viz: väipavam and 
Gpalam, “The former it explains as follows: vener vai ndigud- 
nitro “kamayatû *yryo mukhyo brakmavareast syam iti, sa etat 
Sama Ypagyde tend "atula, tato vai so gryo mukhyo brakmavar- 
Gaay ahuvat. agryo mukhyo brakmavarcast Dhavati ya evar 
Veda. yad u venur vaigvämitro ‘pagyat tasmad vainavam ity 
akhydyate, ‘Then it, continues: tad v evd 'oakgata apalam itt 
and the Apili-story follows. 

T now give the text of the Jüiminiya version (j. 220) of the 
Apälâ story, with the parallels from the Qityayana (found in 
Siyaya’s comments to RY, viii, 91. 1, 8, 5, 7) subjoined, line by 
lime, so far as they exist: 

f Je (ree ha và ätreyì tilaka’ va dusgatvacd? va ‘py asa. 

iB 
ea "kamayata ‘pa’ piparh' varnarh hantye Yi, sai "tat sama 

















spapyat. tend 'stuta. 2a Grtham abhyavayatt —omarigum 
sa fram abhyavayanti —somitigum 
avindat, tarh samakhadat, tasyaé ha gravina iva danta edu, 
Gvindat, tah aamakhadat. tasyai ha gravana iva danta duh, 
(a adravad’ gravino' vai vadanth tis 'Dhivydharat” 
ta indra ddravad gravano vai vadanti'ti, stam abhivydjahara 
‘hanya var avdyati somam api sruta *vidad astam Dharanty 
kanyà var avdyati somam api srutà 'vidad 
‘abravid indraya sunavai twa gakrdya sunaväi tvo'ti, asyai 
\ iti, aayai 





ge namie of net of ‘tho Byhaddevati ocour again in Sadgu- 
ie 
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va ida gravana iva danta vadanti ti viditve ‘ndrah para 
ta idan gravana iva dantâ vadanti "ti viditve 'ndrah para 
avartata. tam abravid asdu ya esi virako grharh-grharh 
Gvartata, tam abravid asin ya esi viraka ityadine 
vieakagad imarh jambhasutam piba dhandvantar karambhi- 


vam aptipavantam ukthinam iti, anddriyamanai "oai tam 
‘i, anadriyamanai "va tam 
abravid @ cand tua eikitsâmo ‘ahi cana toa ne’masi'ti pur 
abravid a cana twa eikitsamo ‘dhi cana twa ne'masi ti purd 
ma sarvaya red? tpala' stant "ty apaparyavartata gandir 
mari sarvaya rea ‘pala stauti "ty upaparyavartata. gandir 
foe ganakairt ive ndraye'ndo pari erave Wy eva aya mud 
iva panakair ive 'ndraye °ndo pari sraveti ha va asyat mukh- 
Gt somara niradhayat, somapitha’ iva ha va asya’ sa bhavati 
Gt somarh niradhayat. somapitha tha va asya — dhavati 
ya eva vidvan striydi mukham upajighrati® (221) tam abra 
ya evar vidvân strim upajighrati. tam abra- 
vid apiile kirhkama "siti ea "bravid. imani trint viggapd tant 
‘vid apdle kim kamayast ti sä “bravid imani trint vistape 
’ndra vi rohaya giras tatasyo ‘rvaräm ad idam ma vpodare 








sarvà tà romaga krdht "i Khalatir ha *eyai pità "sa tah hi 
ti khalatir ha 'syai pita ”sa" tari ha 
*khalatish cakaro ‘road ha 'sya na jajite so ha jajna upasthe 
*khalatizh cakûro 'rvard ha ’aya na jare so jajna upasthe 
hä 'syùi romäni nà Paus täny u ha jajntire tarh khe rathasya 
hä ’syäi romani nd Yous tany ve ha jajttire tr khe rathasya 
tyabrhat 9a godha *bhavat tarh khe ‘naso'tyabrhat ea kykala- 
‘yabphat sa godha "bhavat tarh ble ‘nuso ‘tyadrhat 
ay adhavat tirh Khe yugasya "tyabrhat 6a sarhgvigtiha”* “Dhavat 
sä samgligtakà *bhavat 
tad eed ”bhyanteyate Khe rathasya khe ‘nasah khe yugasya 
tad esi "blyanteyate Khe rathasya khe ‘nasa 
patakrato ‘pülâm indra tis pitvy akrnos earyatoacam it. 








tasyai ha yat alyanatamarh rapandih tad ropam asa. tad 
tasyai ha yat kalyanatamarh rapandri tad rûpam asa, 








«Baya; eno Gi reading sil, 87 ori oa fea 
"Blip; tho der 99 rms iva fame. 
16 Dina. Sje. vo asje, 





nye 
wides pitaaa ie pita "ea rather than pita. sa, A. ge. 
veelal abst eke -fjabihat ans ene neat 
gag “Chay et alg wao pasate tho Cenia seemed 

nappropsiate and Stays: had Probably the same form, (flos 
Rigveda? ip 49, line 20), where the MSS, read krkaläsyo. ‘Thename 
of tl he third sximsl, ‘sarhgvisfikà or sarhglisfakd, remains obscure, 





Hr. Oertel, EA 


kämas samardhyata. yatküma evdi "tena sdmna stute sam as- 
mai sa kama pdhyate yad v apala "trey apapyat tasmad 


30 
be kamasant simai “tari vai sa kamam akämayata s0 ‘yi 
(erven ity akhydyate, 







220) : 
: “May I 





‘The following is a translation of the JB. version 

‘Apala Atreyl had moles or a bad skin. She desi 
get tid of my bad complexion.” She saw this sdman ; with it 
She praised. She, going down to the road, found a, soma-stalk. 
‘This’ she chewed ; hier teeth, indeed, sounded like the pressing: 
stones, (Thinking :) “Tho pressiugestones are sounding,” Indra 
fan thither, She reoited: “The girl going down to the water 
bath found the toma in tho rond (?) ; taking it home, she said: 
«Mo Indra I will press thee, to Gakra Twill press thee > (RO 
01.1)” Having found out : “Verily her teeth sound thus lik 
prewing-stones;” Indra turned straight away. She said to him 
Biphou who yonder goest, a manikin, looking around at every 
house, drink this tooth-pressed [soma], accompanied by grain, 
moush; cake, and whtha (RV. viii, 81. 2). Not being heeded, she 
anid to him: “We do not desire to perocive thee (#), we do not 
Understand. thee (RV. viii 01.3%)” Thinking: “Till, now 
‘Aptlt hath praised me with a complete stanza,” he (Indra) 
turned back again. (At tho words :) “Gradually, as it were, 
a ‘as it were, flow round about for Indra, O Indu 





























ARV. Vi. 91. 3% 9” he verily sucked the soma from her mouth, 
any one thus knowing kien the mouth of a woman, that 
deoome for him. He said to ber: “ Aptli, what 
is thy des «These three surfaces, o Indra, cause 
to grow over ; the father’s head, the field, and here upon i: 
genitals; all these make hairy (RV. vil, 01, 5 and 0), Bal 
Thdeed was her father ; ho (Indra) cured bis baldness, His field, 
indeed, did not grow, and it grew. On her genitals, indeed, 
there was no hair, and that grew. He pulled her out in the hole 
de Pa sho becamera, Heard ; ho pulled her out in, the 
Role of the cart, she became a (female) chameleon ; he pulled her 
+ gat in the hole of the yoke, she became a aarigvigfika (?). About 
this there is this [stanza] : “In the hole of the chariot in the 
hole of the cart, in the hole of the yoke, O Oatakratu, thrice, O 
Tndra, having cleansed her, thou hast made her gun-skinned (RV. 
vii 01, 7)” ‘That form was hers which is the most beautiful of 
forms, That same is a wish-granting sdman ; verily she wished 
that wish, [and] that wish of hers was fultilled, If anyone has 
ing wish praises with that aman, that wish is fulfiled for bim. 
‘And because Apälä Átroyi saw it, therefore it is termed the 





















of the legend are 
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contained in the TMB, version : viz, Apild’s disease, the soma- 
offering, Indra’s cure of Apili by thrive pulling her through cer- 
tain holes of his chariot. Tt does not say that Apälù actual]; 
shed her skin, nor anything about the transformation of the casi 
off skins into animals, nor does it mention the three miracles of 
Indra (cure of Apili’s father’s baldness, ete.) ‘The next step in 
the development of the legend was probably suggested by the 
phrase tasya yatha godhayis tvag evar toag dit (“her skin 
was like that of a lizard,” i.e, spotted). Nothing was more 
natural than actually turning this skin, when cast off, into a 
ligard (so Siyana, Brhaddevati, Sadgurugigya), But Indra pulled 
her three times through the holes of the chariot ; and therefore 
two other animals had to be added into whieh the other two skins 
of her might be transformed. Ido not think that the difference 
in order (palyaka, godha, hrkalasa) in Siyana, Brhaddevata, and 
Sadguragigya is a sufficiently weighty argument against this. 
‘Pho JB. and Gags. have godha first ; but they differ from the 
ront in this, that, whereas all the other versions change the cast- 
oft skins into three animals, the text here seems to refer to a 
‘change of Apili Aerself into'a godhd, krkalast, and swhpligtaka 
or sarngvigtina, 
































TE, Indra, Kutsa, and Luge. 


‘The TMB, at ix. 2. 22 (the passage is referred to by Geldner, 
Ved, Stud, i154), in explanation of the term kautsa for SV. i, 
381 (SRV. vi, 13. 1), “indra” sutequ somesu,” gives the story, 
of which the following is a translation : 

Kutsa and Luga in rivalry called each upon Indra. Indra 
turned towards Kutsa. Io (K.) bound him (I.) with a hundred 
straps by tho xorotam, | Taga Bid to him, (1): “ Fres thysolf 
from, Kutss, come hither ; why, pray, should one like t 
remain bound by the scrotum (RV. 
them, he (I) ran forth. Kutsa saw Ù 
with it ho called. after him (L) ; he (1) tur 
‘commentary merely -paraphrases. 

Säyapn, in the comment on RV. x. 38. 5, quotes, besides the 
subjoined passage from the QagB., a brief extract from the Ohân- 
dogya Bräbmana, which runs, in English version, as follows 

utsa and Laga called ame time upon Indra for every 
part of their respective ‘From friendship Indra went 
to Kutsa. Bat when of his free will he had come, Kutsa bound 
him with a hundred straps by the scrotum. 

‘The JB, i 228, like the TMB, tels the story in explanation 
of the term kdutsam for SV. i, 381. 

‘The continuation of the story (the compromise of Indre and 
the two contending rgis) is a curious later development. Luga’s 
hymn is the same as that which Kutsa used, but adapted to the 













































1 These miracles aro also omitted by the Brhaddevata and by Sadgu- 


gende indra. 
#'The RV. has the var. lect. ândayor for muskayor. 
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sdman-chant ; cf. Bibl. Indica, ed. of the SV, vol. 
dnards hai | haves hot. 

T'give below, the text of the Jiimintya version (i. 228) of the 
Katanga, tory, with the parallels from the Gigyayann (an 
quoted by Siyana on RV. x. 38. 5) subjoined, line hy line, so far 
as they appear 

JB. (hutsag ca lupas ce °ndraris vyahoayetdn, sa kutsasya 
Gigs. Uruesap ca lupap ao tndrarh vyalvayetim. sa kutsasyi 
havam' agacchat? tari gatena vardlathir Andayor aladhnät. 
“haven agacchat, tai gatena vardlribhir andayor abadinat. 
tanh lupo ‘bhyavadat svavtjarh hi tod alam indra gupravà 
tari Lugo Dyavadat svavrjam hi todm alam indra gugraua 
*ndnudan vrgabha radhracodanam pra mufeasva park kutedd 
‘nanudarh vrgabha radhracodanam pra muiieasva pari kutsad 
‘ha "gahi kim u toavan muskayor baddha data iti, ts sarode 
tha "gahi kim u tvavân muskayor baddha deata iti, ta sarah 
saridupya tugam abhipradravat, tar’ kutsa indra sutesu 
sarhlupya lugam_ abhipradudruvat, 
somesv ity anvahvayat, tam abhyavartata, tar lupa indra 


p. 783 I 











hoyi have hoyì "ti. tav vantard *tighat, tav adravtd aïgam 
Gharetam' dtmana vam anyatarasya pasyami mahimna 'nya- 
tarasye Yi, tathe Yi, tv aiigam Gharetâm, dtmanam anyatara 
udajayan mahimânam anyatarah. ätmanarh kutsa udajayan 
‘mahimanarh lugak. atmand ’nyataraayà ‘piban mahimna 
*nyatarasya, ätmanâ kuteasya 'piban mahimna lugasya, ubhdu’ 
ha viva! taaya täv dtmandu yad atmd ca mahima ca, tad etat 
‘sendrari sima, sendro ha 'sya sadevo yajto Dhavaty adh’ sen- 
dro yajfiam avartate nà *sendro yajnad apakramatì ya evarh 
veda, yad u kutso ‘pagyat tasmat kautsam ity dkhydyate, tad 
ailam acchäväkasâma Bhavati. pagavo va id pagusy evdé 


Yat pratitisthati. 








TA havin; C.cavam. *Cran. *O.tat, +A, dharet; 0. dharetam. 
vC: háv. tedva. A. arhbhya; C.adha, _ *C. apäkrämayati. 


‘ 
{ 
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‘The following is a translation of the JB. version (1,228) : 

Kautsa and Liga called in rivalry upon Indra, He came to 
Kutsa’s offering. He (K) bound him (1) with a hundred straps 
by the sorotum, Lugh addressed him (L): “T have heard of 
thee, o Indra, as one who himself catches," holding thine own, 0 
Dull’ urging the miserly;? free thyself from Kutsa; come hither; 
why, should one like thyself remain bound by the serotum ? (IRV. 
Wide, 5).” He, having tom them all, ran toward Tuga. Kutsa 
Xalled after him : & O Indra, in the pressed somas (SV. 1, 981)” 
Fe (L.) turned back to him (Kk). Taga [addressed] bim: “ Indra 
Toys have hoyi” We (L) stood between the two. He said to 
TRY oth: Lake a pare; of one of you I will drink with the 
Self of the other with greatness.” “Yes.” ‘They, both took a 
Parks one obtained the self, the other the greatness, Cutan 
Piained the self, Luga the greatness, With the self he drank 
Stone, with greatness of the other. ‘With the self he drank of 
Kuten with greatness of Luga Verily these aro his two selves, 
Fiat. self and greatness, That same sdman (SV. i, 981) 
Voenres Indra’s attendance [lit has Indra with it]. Attended by 
Tra, attended by. the gods, becomes the sacrifice of him, who 
Knows this ; attended by Indra unto the sacrifice he approaches, 
wit unattended by Indra from the sacrifice he departs, who knows 
Thin And because Kutsa saw it, therefore is it called. kauésam, 
It is a vigorcont invitation-sdman, The cattle indeed aro 
‘Vigor ; in the oattlo it stands firm, 














IV. Tho triratra and RV. vii. 33. 7. 


‘The short passage from the gep, iu given by Sayaya on RV. 
vii, 39, 7. Tho JB, parallel is found at ti, 330 and 240. Tt 
Verombles TMB, xx. 15. 1-5 so closely that T have added that 
text in the second line. ‘The end of JB. ii, 240 contains the 
Indra-legend which corresponds to TMB. xx. 15. 6, 
‘JB, (athai *e triratrah. trirätrena vai devd egw Lokequ 
‘TMB. 1. etena vai devd emu okeru 
Grdhnucaia triratrena svargan lokam ayan, | vag vat tri- 
Grdhnuvann etend avargars lokam dyan, 2. vag vas tri- 
rätro waco riipend *jyani où *hani [ca] vibhajyante, ekdkqara 
Kätro vico rapend “jyané od "hani eu vidhajyante. ekäksara 
wai valk tryaksaram algaram. aksarasya rapona vidhajyante. 
vai wak tryaksaram aktaram. aksarasya rapena vibhajyante. 
trayo gandharvah, tesdm esd Dhaktir agneh prthivt vayor 
trayo gandharvah. tesäm e3a bhaktir agneh prthivi vayor 
antarikyasdmav Adityasya dyauh. tad ey "bhyanteyate trayal 
antarikgasamav aditvasya dyau) 
(Erevan Bhuvanegu retas tisrah praja arya jyotiragras trayo 
trayo 





7 Ze, is not caught by others; differently Geldner, he. 
+ So after Pischel, Ved. Stud. i 124. 


vor. xvm. 8 


u EL Oertel, usor. 


gharmisa usasait' sacante sarvaï® it tai? anu vidur vasigthà 
gharmésa sasarh sacante 

3B. [itt ved aha trayah krpwantì Vacvanegu rota ity agnif 
‘TMB. 

GatB. trayals leppwanti Vlauwaneg reta ity agnil, 
-prthivyarh retah krnoti vâyur antarikga adityo divi, tisrah 


prthioyamh retah Rynoti vayur antarikya adityo divi, tsrah 
“praja arya jyotiragra ii, (249) vasavo rudra adityie tegûm 


praja arya jyotiragra ii, __vasavo rudra adityiis tas 
‘taj jyotir agrar yad asd Aditya}. trayo gharmdsa usasarn 


jyotir vad asiw dityal. trayo gharmasa wgasarh 

sacanta ity. __agnir ugasarh sacate Sdyur ugasarh sacata 
8. agnir usasarh sacate vayur wgasarh sacate ‘sav 

sacanta ity. _ agnir ugasavh sacate vayur vgasarin sacata 
‘Aditya usasarh saoate sarvai it tah anuvidur vasigghd iti, 
aditya usasarh sacate 
‘aditya usasarh sacate 
En (" vai brähmanäp guprunaisas te vasigths te hy etat 
by 
sarvam anuviduh, etdvan vava trirdtrah. gayatrah pranas 


traistubharh cakgur jagatarh grotram, —— trint mithunâni 
4. trini mithundné 

tany eg mithunarh doe sambhavato yan mithundt pra- 

tany eral’ 6, mithunarh dve samdavato mithunad yat pra- 

jayate tat trftyam. 

jayate tat trfiyam. 





Vi ‘Tho subrahmanys. 


The short fragment from the QigB. is quoted by Siyana on 

ire quotation from the school of the ‘nding 

‘which he adds is very much like $B. i 1. 16." 1 give the whole 

assage of the JB. (ii, 78-80) for comparison with $B, i. 1, 1ff, 
8. 4, Vilt, and AB, vi. 3. 1ff. 

In discussing the subrahmanya ceremony, Lätyäyana (OS. i. 2. 
24) quotes from the QitB. ubhav iti patyayanakam (commen- 
tary: udhav apy anadodhaw deyav iti gütvayanake prutif). 
‘To this there seems to be no parallel in the JB. 















sas. » sarvath, + uktam for it tai ; but see below. 
«eli. ‘The conjecture is doubtful. * sarvarh. ‘tam. 
1 The Bit ‘text has epa, the comment. ef via, 
+ Savana: vrganagvasya mend ndma duhita "sa tam indrag cakâma. 
‘The SB! vreanagvasya ha menasya menakd ndma duhità "sa, tam he 
‘ndrag cakame. 
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The text of JB, ii. 78-80 follows + 


brahma ca ha vai subraimea cai "gu lokego asatur asmin Um 
vane, tatas* subrahmo *ecakrama, asäu va adityo brakma *tho 
vag eva subrahma? té dend thai ’va vedya antarvedi yajena 
brahma paryagrhnan, tad idam apy ctarlà vedya antarvedi 
yajtiona brahma parigehitam, tad alur yad anya hoträ antar- 
vedi kurvanty atha kath subrahmanyo bahirvedé karofì "tú. 
va brayad esa vedya atma yad uthara tat pratyakgam brakma 
vat subrahnanya. yad utkaran asthaya subrahmanyan ahvay- 
ati tena aya ntarvedi kytam bhavati'ti. subrahmanyorn subrahe 
manyoi® subrahmanyorh iti trir aha. vag vai subrakmanya tad 
etam vacam prathamata arabhate ‘tho bralma vag rasa okitras 
tam otarh wacarh rasena prinati, tad dhai "tad eka or aubrah- 
manye "ty ahwayanti’ (79) prano hy agre'tha vag iti, tad dha 
tan na tatha, yatha madhy asicya ljan* avapet tad anyathat 
va syat tddyk tat, tasmat subrahenanyom ity eva "hvayet. indra 
Pgacche "ti, indram ova tad yajna ahwayati, hariva agacche 
th, haribhyam Ayala "ti vavai ‘nam tad Aha. prandpandu va 
asya hari tu hi 'darh sarvarh hartarau harato ‘tho' ahoratrdu 
vd asya hari tau hi 'darh sarvarh hartardu haratap. medhatither"* 
megeti, medhatither ha mego dhitvd rajanam paptu. 

JB. f vranagvasya mena iti, vrsanapvasya ha mena dhatwa 

‘Gage. Lean mena iti. vrsanapvasya _ mend Dhatvd 
»(maghavà kula wasa. 

(nether kula uvasa. 

JB. gaurd ’vaskandinn" iti, tato hai “va gäuro bhatoa *rna- 
vam avacaskanda. ahalyayai jare'ti, ahalyayai ha maitrey- 
ydi jara asa, kaugika brahmana kdugika! bruvine "ti, yad 
dha va asurdir mahasarhgramarh sarhyete™ tad dha vedan. nird- 
cakâra, tan ha vigvamitrad adhijage. tato hai ’va käugika tice 
‘tha ha vd eke käupika brakmana güutama bruvane "ty ahva- 
yanti, (80) tad v ha va äruninai va yagasvino ‘pajnatam. tas- 
mad u tasya gar no °'yat, tasmat kaugika brakmana kangikas 
bruväne ty eva "hvayet, devà brakmana" agacehata "gacchate 
ti. devaiig oa ‘va tad bralimanag ca samamantrayante, te ha 
‘emai samamantritas sumatin iechante tasmad u ha samaman- 




















trya'® [nd] ‘paradhnuyan'* ne "man ypavadant® ú* (ad 
TY Asti, * Atala: De lata, PA. pibrahma. +A. omits, aya. 
omits, “TD. ahvanité "MSS, twice: 
MSS. methatither. "A, zate. 


ze brdhmaga. we 
"2. tinmos D; menno. a omits te 
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ads Rivichandas suhralmanye "ti. trigtud iti brûyad aindr hit 
trigtud iti, tad deh kirhdevatya ubrakmanye 'tú. dinar ti 
brayad indra hy enaya "hoayatt "ti, atho ha brayad vaig- 
vadevi "ti nipuin hy enaya devin Avaya? "ti, tad aur yad 
anya hotrit stotranatyag gastravatyo ‘tha koa subralmanyayat 
stotrarh hou gastram iti, sa briyitd etasyam evaì “at sarvaah 
vad ph sûma yajus tent sya aubrahmanya stotranati gastravati 
Dhavat %i, tad aluh kim iva anit aubrakmanya ry iva gorse 
sme *od-ntot ha* yajur iva iti, sa braytin nai vai ’sa ri na 
vajur na sûma,_sarvam ivai va, surnam ina hy eva brahme 
‘th, atha yarh kite rajani sbrahmanyiim dhnayati yam et 
dakgipâsu niyamindsa 'thare tisthan subrakmanyion ahyayati 
sai ‘ve "yam. atho yat prinat tad udayanam asad iti, atho 
Agata eve ’ndras tam ma nirvocame 'ti ax ha vai dhenuh 
Pafteavatsa parteapada yad" vak” idam aluh pankeah pagavat 
iti, etad dha tat tis ha vd eke yathadevatam alwayanti sar- 
vagneyim agnistuta dindrim indrastomasya vaiguadevith väigva- 
devasya aniruktam® aniruktasya. tad u ha gagwan" na tatha, 
no hi brakmano vyapado 'stì yatha ’nipatitam eva “hvayed 
yatha *nipatitam eva "way, 


T'subjoin an English version of JB, ii, 78-80, 

Verily the br nd the subraiman existed in these 
worlds, in this creation."" From thence the subra/anan went out, 
Verily yonder aun is the Zaman, and spoech is the eudralanan, 
‘The gods here enclosed the drakiman by means of tho suorifice 
within the vedi. So even now the draiman here is enclosed by 
means of the sacrifice within the vedi, 

Now they say: “Inasmuch as they perform the other priestly 
(Jotar-) functions within the vedi, how is it that tho sudral 
manyd-priest officiates outside of the vedi?” He should 

‘That is the self of the vedi, viz. the utkara-mound ; that 
manifest Brahman, viz, the subrahmany. Inasmuch as he 
calls upon the subraimanya, having taken his stand upon the 
utkara-mound, thereby that which he performs comes to be 
within the vedi,” 

‘Thrice he says:  Sudrakmanyom, subrahmanyom, éubrahman- 
yom.” Verily the subralmanya is speech. Thus ho first of all 
takes hold of this speech; and then the Jrahman is speech, the 
syllable is zap. He thus gladdens this speech by the tap. ‘Phas 
some call upon it: “ Om subrahmanya,” saying : « For breath 
{is} first, then speech.” ‘That is not so. It would be as if one 


14. omits. * D, anti, Santi. utd. Sho, 
$d, gnigoorma ii. TA yadhed sD. yadahod, "+A. omi, 
vanuruie, A. gan; D. 

armin dhuvane looks like a gloss t0 ep lo 
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should first pour on the honey and then add the parched grain,’ 
Which would be wrong, ‘Therefore let him call upon it“ Se- 
brahmanyom.” 

“0 Indra, come hither!” thus he calls upon Indra at the 
sacrifice. 

“0 thou with the fallow steeds, come hither.” “Together 
with the two fallow steeds come hither,” he thus addresses him. 
Tn-breathing and out-brosthing are his two fallow stads (har), 
for these two caries (hartandu) carry (larataf) this all. More 
over day and night are his fallow steeds, for these two carriers 
carry this all, 

“CO vam of Medhatithi.” Having, indeed, become Medhatithi's 
ram he drank king (soma). 

CO wife (?) of Vrgnmagva” Having, indeed, become the 
wife (£) of Vrgayagva, the Bounteous One dwelt in the family, 

Downleaping Gture-ball.” ‘Thence, indeed, having become 
4 Giura-bull ho leaped down, apon the wave 

“O paramour of Ahalyi,” He, indeed, was the paramour of 
Ahalya Maitreyl. 

“Ò Brahman Kaugika, who callest thyself Kiugika.” Verily 
when he got into a mighty encounter with the Asuras, at that 
time he put the Vedas away. He learnt them, indeed, of Vigvi- 
mitra, That is why he called himself Kaugi 

Now some call on him: “0 Brihman Kaugika, who callost 
thyself Gautama,” This, indeed, was invented by Arani Y: 
vin, And let him therefore never think of using it. “Let him 
therefore call upon bim: “O Brihman Kaugika, who callest 
thyself Kangik 

“Ye gods, ye brakman-priests, come hither, come hither 1” 
They thus by this mantra call hither both. gods and bra/iman- 
priests, ‘They, verily, called bither by this mantra, wish him 
well, Ho should therefore not fail in this mantra-calì, thinking: 
“May T not blaspheme these.” 

This they say: “What is the metre of the subrahmanya ?” 
He should say: “Tho tristublis for the trigtubh is Indra’s metre.” 

‘This they aay : “ What is the divinity of the subrahmanya #” 
He should Indra; for upon Indra he calls with it.” " More- 
over he should say: “All the gods; for upon all the gods he 
calls with it.” 

‘This they say: “Inasmuch as the other priestly (hotar-) fanc- 
tions are possessed of stotra and pastra, now, where is the stotra 
and where is gastra of the subralmanya?” He should say: “In 
it is all this, viz, ro, edman, yajus. ‘Through it his eubralmanya 
becomes possessod of stotra and gastra.” 

“This they say: “Pray, what is the ewbrahmanyd like? Pray, 






































Thats, as if one should put the seasoning into the pot det and 
afterwards ada the thing to be seasoned. Nearly the same comparison 
cours at JUB LE 11, Bee also Oertes note thereon, JAOS, xvi 28, 

One of the invooations of the other versions is wanting here, 








38 EL, Oertel, geor. 


is it like zo, or like aäman, or like yajus ?” He should say : “Tt is 
not. re, nck aje, not etiman, eis liko all [of these}, for the 
Brahman is like all [of these].” i 

Now, the subralimanyd which he calls upon when king (Soma) 
is bought; that suirakmanya whieh he, standing upon the 
tutkara-motnd, calls upon when the sacrificial gifts are being led 
around, just that is it. Again: When he shall breathe, that 
shall be the end.” Again : “Indra hath come, may we not drive 
him away with our words.” ‘This is the cow with five calves, 
with five fect, viz. speech. ‘This they say: “ Fivefold are cattle.” 

Now some’ call upon it by divinities, making it exclusively 
Agni’s on the agnistut, Indra's at the indrastoma, pertaining to 
all gods at the ndipvadeva, with no divinity specified at the 
‘anirukta, That is probably not so, For there is no end of the 
brakman. As upon something indestructible he should call 
upon it. 

In the Proceedings for April, 1805 (Journal, xvi p. coxli), 
I have already suggested that Siyapa drew his explanation of 
RY, 1, 51, 1 (“Indra in the form of a ram went up unto tho 
Kanvason Modhitithi and drank his soma. ‘The ret addressed 
him as ‘ram; hence even now Indra is called ¢ram?”) from the 
GifB. There add another passage from the JB. (iii, 288) dealing 
with this legend. It corresponds to TMB, xv. 10, 10-11, but is 
much more prolix. 

‘The passage from the JB, (ii. 289), in text and version, is as 
follows : 

tha maidhatitham. medhatithigrhapatayo vai viblindula- 
vas sattram Asata. tegarr drdhacyud agastir® udgata “ad gu 
nwitih: prastota ‘eyut! pratiharta vavukyayo" hota vanakanava- 
kaw’ käpyav adhwarya.' pagukâmo medhatithir janikamiu sana- 
kanavakdu yatkama taro tatkamah. nindkama ha ema vai 
pura satiram dsate te ha sma nandi 'va kâmân radhva ”ptvo 
“ttisthanti, tesdrh ha ame ’ndro medhatither mesasya réparis 
krtva somarh vratayati. ta ha sma bädhate medhatither no 
megas somarh vratayatt ti, aa u ha smai’sarh svam eva raparh 
krtoa somari vratayati, tato ha va ‘dam arvdeinam medhatither 
mesa ity dhvayanti, sa etan medhatithih pagukamas sima 'pag- 
vat tenà 'stuta ete. 




















Now the maidhatitha Laman), The Vibhinduktyas, with 
Medhitithi as their grhaputi, celebrated a sattra. hacyut 
Agasti acted for them as udgatar; Giuriviti as prastotur ; 
Acyut as pratihartar; Vavukgaya as hotar; Sanaka and Navaka, 
descendants of Kapi, as adhvaryus, Medhitithi wished for 
cattle ; Sanaka and Navaka wished for a wife; what wishes the 


Feyudacyut, —_-* So the MSS, vd. + adahyargyt. 
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rest had, those wishes they had.* In old tims 
to celebrate their aattra while having various desires ; [and] 
having succeeding in their desires [and] obtained [them], they 
used to end their sattra, Now Indra, having assumed the’ form 
of Medhitithi's ram, used to drink their Soma. So thinking : 
“Medhitithi’s ram iy drinking our Soma,” they used to drive 
him away. And he then having assumed his own form used to 
drink their Soma. ‘Therefore since then they make this invo- 
cation: “O ram of Medhitithi.” ‘This Medbatithi, wishing for 
cattle, saw this saman; with it ho praised ; ete 


s indeed, they used 























‘Vi. ‘Taranta, Purumigha, and RV. ix. 68. 


‘Tho YAgB. fragment is preserved by Siyaya in his comment on 
RV. ix. 68, 3 and in that on SY, ii, 409 (ed. of Bibl. Indica, vol. 
iva p. 19). ‘The latter has a few slight variants, which T have 
noted below. ‘The TMB,, at xiii. 7. 12, tells the story as follows: 
Verily the two Diwang” the two Buragantis, wished to give! 
a thousand to Taranta and Parumfdha, descendants of Vidadagva. 
‘These two considered: “How may what we have taken become 
unreceived ‘They returned with : “From the two Dhvasräs,' 
from the two Puruantis we reacive a hundred hastening, he 
rushes on the gladdening one (SV. ii, 400=RV. ix. 58, 9).” 
‘Thereupon what they hind taken Became anreceive. 
ive herewith the text of the JB, version (ii, 180), subjoin- 
ing tho parallel text from the QafB. 


JB, (atha ha vat tarantapurumighaw vaidadagyr dovas- 
GHB. Latha ha vit tarantapurumidian vaidadager dhvas- 























rayoh purusantyor* bala! pratigrhya garagirav iva mendte, 
rayoh purugantyor baku pratigrhya garagiràv iva mendte, 
tau ha smd ’igulyü stam. pratijgrhitam sa yah pratigrhyal* 
tau ha ama 'igulyà satam pratimamgäte’ 

alkämayetm asâtarh, nao idarh sata syad atta" iva 
té akâmayetäm asâtarh nav ive'darh star syad dttam ivdi 
Yoâ _ ‘pratigrlatam iti, tav etac caturrcam apagyatarh tena, 
va na pratigrlatam iti, ta etac caturrcam apagyatarh tena'* 
‘pratyditäm. tato vai tayor aaâtarh sätam abhavad atiam 
pratyditim. tato™ vai tayor asätarh satam adhavad attam 





"Te, thy rest had any wishes you please: an if it were shortened 
fom $e et nye Kame nant asin tara asin 

RE regard these ay femalen, Teanmot ae how a neater (0 
Ludwig, ad foo'}could be explained.” “see PW., 8. dheasra. 

Wena of course read aditantdn. 
Here dhozerayos must ofcourse bs feminine, 
aia all Share waa MSS, exept, Ain the 
Bn (ed: Burnell p. 4) and af MSS. at Jt Dt, 
4 a nanga Ana), 








7 aus (ri 4 
+R wore betweon Pohave crept trim below, ne 18; but the 
words talon out may be restored fom the GEB, 

Me rakende? "aitak "oe. SV. tarepa. "SY. tayor. 


40 HH. Oortel, voor. 


ivdi ‘va na pratigrlitam, sa yal pratigrhya kimayeta'satam 
ivdi ‘va na pratigrhitam, sa yah pratigrhyet kâmayeta 
(re idain sätarh syd attam ivdi ‘va na pratigylitam iti sa 


hai "tena caturpeena pratiyad asitars hai 'vasya satam bha- 


vary dttam evi "oa na pratigrlatam. 


‘Pho following is « translation of the JB. text (iii, 139) : 
Now indeed ‘Taranta and Purumidha, two descondants of Vida- 
dagva, having received much of the two Dhvasras, the two Pur 
vant conridered themselves like two persons having swallowed 
h 











piso. Well, they tonched what they ina got with the finger. 
hey wished: Would that we had not got what we have got 
here, that we had not received, what wo have taken as it were.” 





‘They saw this re-quatrain. With iv they returned. ‘Thence indeed 
what they had got became not got, what they had taken as it 
were [became] not received. If anyono having received (some- 
thing) should wish: “Would that I had not got what I have 
ot here, that I had not received what I havo taken as it were,” 
he should return with this re-quatrain. ‘Then, indeed, what he 
has got becomes not got, what hie has taken as it were [becomes] 
not received. 


‘VIL On the Aguihotra, 





Tho following fragment is from Äpastamba's QS, v. 23. 
‘The corresponding parallel is found at JB. i. 98. “Phe only dif 
ference of importance is JB. aâvasân against QitB. muyavaaân, 
which latter the commentator paraphrases: yutha Ai pakagiko 
‘naduhah suyavasan subhaksitaghasin krtva prajyad vahanaya 
provayet tatha ya yajamano py dgnin pradamam eva sonend 
papund va sutpptan krtva havirvahandya prerayati, But in 
view of OB. ii. 6. 2. 17 I have not changed the JB. reading. 

‘The first 10 lines of text are from the JB i. 88; and from the 
word juioti on, line 11, I subjoin the parallels from the QigB. as 
found ín Apastamba’s (8, 






















JB. tad vai tad agnihotra tryaham eva payuaä juluyat, 
tad va agnistomasya rapaml agnistomendi’vd 'sye stam bhavati 
va evarr vidvan agnihotrarh juhoti. tad vai tad agnihotrarh 
tryaham eva dadhnà juluyat, tad vai väjapeyasya rüpar” 
wajapeyendi 'oa ’sye stam Vlavati ya evarh vidvan agnihotrarh 





1may: of, Oldenberg, Hymnen des RV., p. 483. 
+The quotations in ÄpS. have been collected by Garbe, in Guru- 


jakaumud (1800, p. 0 
Yih passage botviden [is omitted in A. 
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juloti. tad vai tad agnihotraïs tryaham ova "jyena juluyat tad 
Va agvamedhasya rüpam apvamedhendi ’0d 'sye stam Vhavati 
va evarh vidviin agnihotrarh juhoti. tad vai tad agnihotrarh 
iryaham eva! *dbhir* jubuyit tad vai purugamedhasya ripam 
‘prerugamedhondì vi *aye "sain Dhavati ya evan vidvan agniho- 
JB, (et ‘juhoti. svayam ahatavasa yajamane” 











GMB. Levayodagarütram __ alatavtad yajaminah svayam 
“gnihotrai iso apravasan' trayodagirh 
agnihotrac } ‘apravasann atrai "va 





itr, somana” nä” pagunit ve stoa” a yatha stva- 
Sona papiend ve sta “gran wiarjati yatha suya- 
‘san hyena prarjayet" tay tat. 
wasan kytoà präjyät _tadrk tat. 


warn, Hing Asam, the Gäuptyanas, and Müata and Alcull, 


‘Tho two fragments of the QMB, are given by Siyaun on RY. 
x, Breland 007. A full synopsis of the var. lect of Siyana’s 
ASS, in given by Balle, Rigveda, vl. vn pe xix and DL, 
Mae: vól Iva pr oi and ‘p. 18; also in the Journal of the Royal 
Ksiatto Society, 1866, p. 426, where all the other parallel passages 
te brought together and translated, ‘The Brhaddevats legend 
And other material pertinent to RV, v. 24 is given by Lanman, 
Md dont Reader, p. 308-0. ‘Tho JB, parallel is found at it 
| 107 ff. Unfortunately the text for this last part of the Bräbmana 
| Tests on a single incorrect, manuscript and breaks down at an 
| important pstage w ich T have not been able to restore. 
he GueD. and JB, bogin the story at the, point where the 
| Giupiyanas, having beon dismissed by Axamiti, have withdrawn 
Into the Khingava-forost and plan revenge, "They injure the 
King by their sacrifice; but Kilata and Alli, the two Asuras, 
KE Asamiti had chosen priests instead of the Giupiyanas, 
{ Jrotect their patron by snatching away the vital spirit of one of 
' PreMStupaynnas, and depositing it inside of the paridht-sticks, 
‘Dive Gupiyanas leave the Khingava-forost, in quest of the vital 
spirit of their brother, Subandhu, Here the text breaks dove 
st considerable portion is obscure, It appears that they 
| Approach Asamati's Agni, who tells them where Subandhwe vite! 
‘ spirit is kept. With the verso RY. x. 60. 7 they restore their 
Teeter to life, whereupon the two Asuras vanish, having lost 
their magic power. 
Co nde the text of JB. iti, 167, and subjoin the parallels 
from the QitB. as given by Siyana. 
































VA. ea. +A. rf es, A. omits dh. 
‘A San. 6 ap P 
+0, omits." For ve'stvo, C. has gmísto ; B., stwevät. 


20, nâ. 
wd. prarbharijeld. 
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“IB. ( asamatirn rathaprausthars gaupayand' ablyadasaia 
Gat. (esami räthaprüustharh gaupûyanà abhyagamais* 
te khändave sattram asata “tha ha ’samâtân rithapranathe 

(te Khandave sauram dsata “tha ha 'samdtâu rithaprivsthe 
Hirde tgatur asuramdytu. tive ha sma nando” adhidhi- 

(Aka: rater asuramâyiu, tar ha emd’nagnau — nidhie 

(ze Ydanam pacato™ 'nagniiu mürisam._vapanto he sma pur- 
yu danam pacato ‘gna’ mirhsam, 

(ae ito yanto ha sma pagead annyanti tavan mayivinin hit 


satus tad vii tac chagvad” ikyväkavo' ‘wrdpanam jagdhna 

athaearannarh? dagdhve™ "Igvûkaval pardba- 
‘parabhatd), tam asaméttin rathapraustharh g@upayanintim 
thavuh tam asamatia rdthaprausthah gaupdyandnam 
ahutayo ‘Dhyatapan, 40 ‘bravid imau kiratakutt ima vai ma 
Ghutayo Dhyatopan, so'bravid imâu kildtakud ima vai ma 
giuplyaninam dhutayo‘bhitapants "ti tav abratarn tasya va 
gaupayanandm ahutayo Vhitapants “ti tav abratarh tasya va 
Guam eva dhisgjiu ava dvam prayageittir dvarh tatha kari- 
vdm” eva higajau ava dvam präyageittir avarh tatha kari- 
sydvo yatha wai 'ta nd"bhitapayantt ti tau paretya suban- 
gvävo yathà nv" ota na"Dhitapand ‘i tau paretya suban- 





Ús conjecture abhyagamans must bo abandoned and the JB, 
reading adopted. To this latter points also the var, lect. of the MSS, of 


Säyana, viz, ans B, and Ca, yisane By, Bs, By, BM, CB, 
ene 








ovelopiment 
jaddsans to abhyagamats (A has abhyagamans) can be dear 
traced.” he meaning also 1 again mia for ot thla stage 0 
tie story Asami has just sent the Gupdyann brothers away (eyaetod, 
Ka: uaa; Braddon "nana. 
wrm Mtl sppor the tating tam; but the di of the JB, 
tere 
pavato ; of Siyapa’s MSS., A, AD, Cs and Cy also show this reading. 
‘gndu of Siyana must, be mended to ‘nagnau of the JB, By their 

rane thay cook porte and meg without fire. 

Mach cRatoad. Ty 

Tho reading, asurdnnam, now adopted by Maller on the authority of 
Cu aaurdtram (A, AD, Ox, Oy BoB By, BM, CB, also potat to this, 
reading aourdnnvans), agzets better with asurdpanam of JB, than his 
roth Srei points, the IE da dagdhed, ie given by al MS, 

the eruciel polst, se, the ita d in dagt, ts given , 
of Styana, Bal the'JB, reading gives the preferable sense for it is 
quite natal that tho ating (chough not ihe burning) of he demon: 
fi soul ao the pops pve "Compare tho salar sary a 

"i Abdi Should bo read in Sfiyana, in al three instances, AIL MSS, 
have uniformly shore ain ail three instances, except Ca, which has long 
Gin tho frst “Ch. also Millers note, Rigveda’ vol iver. cv. 

ie ets Shyana is basdion By, Bes, Hy Bint CB. op the 
ather hand, nedifa in A, AD) Cy Cran tydita in Ca point toward the 
‘TB. reading toa ‘a, which the Bombay edition of Styana adopt 
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dhor* gaupayanasya svapatah pramattasya 'sum thytya ntah- 
dor gaupayanasya svapatah pramattasya ‘sum ahutya? tal 

‘paridhi nyadhattam. paridhimanto ha tarhy raya dsuh. 
paridhi nyadhattim. ld 

tat sudandhato aprabuddhe ‘wabudhyanta "härgjär va aay 






f sum asuramdyay iti te “bruvann eta subandhor asum anvag” 
ayame Yi, te Khandavat prayan ma pra gama patho vayam 
ma yujnad indra somino ma *ntas sthur no ardtayo yao ce 
Ydam ime! ac ca sattram asmahe tasmad u ha vayam' ma 
‘pragdme ti to subandhu navatantum atà subdandhutirthendi 
"va Trninim pranchantirty|" agacohann asamatith ratha 
‘praustham, (107) tasya ha pardkhyayai và "gnim™ qjdinan'* 
varathyo vai nama 'sya 'gnir ity atha ha tatah purdgnir 
[varathyo] nama proce" varathyo vai nama 'sti"* sa yas toi 
Yad abhiradhayad yad eva twa kiri ca sa bravat tat kurutad 
‘iti, tam updyann agne twarh no antama uta trata givo bhuvo 


atha’gnirs dvaipadena saktend'etuvann _ agnih stuta 
varathya iti tin abravit kimkama — agate ti, eubandhor 
Yagina, agatya ca”ha kiskama ma” gacchate ti, subandhor 
eva ‘sum punar vanuma ity’ abruvann ego, ‘ntahparidha "ty 
eva ’sum punar vanuydme ty” abruvann esd ntahparidhs "ty 
abraut tam adaddhvam iti. tas nirahvayann ayam mate 
abravit tam adaddhivam iti, tan niraha® ayam mata 








* dert 
ES oe rw te 
begs: out by the a ae and EL ahars{am below. * ‘gwopedt 
at” et 
peel, 
5 


aan Paingame iy Ss, A, 08, EB B, and! zend can de an 


„ii supported. by Ca ad Ba (the ther MSS. ave ere a lacuna 
but ie realign be banque begane there is nothing fo the 
ferninine form to agree with. ‘Tho Bombay edition reads 90, as does 
“ Nirdhuayann of the JB, is a better solution of the misreadings of 
‘Siyapa's MSG. here than the nirdharann of the Bombay edition, 





EL Oertel, usor. 


yar jroatur agamad idarh' tava prasarpanam* 





yam pit 
“yam pite ti 
subandhav ehi nir iki °ti tar subandhum asl, punal pravi- 


yo sur nirdhvayann itt tv adhiraya- 





mandu nirddravatars' tayor imän eva parükhyüya surva- 


4 
(Ga sa yathapuram abhavat, tad Oya kirdtakulishyam 
(nave apakrimans tayor ha yat papisthatamean mpayirin 


tad rapam asa, (110) atha ha tatah pura mayaya 'derganiyav 


satu. tayor anyataro gran praplavamano' bravia itehah vat 
sa karoti yas satyam angtena jighinaat’ti, athe hars gd nya~ 
Kyntan.’ tad anyatara’ upaparetya’ grivaht* kyntamdano” 
“bravd ittham u var vii aa karoti yas satyam anptena jighai- 
sattti, tad eo mriyetim."* ta eta Dkratroyaghnyo rakgoghnya'* 
reah. hanti dvigantam bhratroyam apa rakeah papmanari hata 
etabhir rgbhis tuspuvdana). 





‘The translation of the JB. passage (iii, 107) follows: 

‘The Gaupayanas plotted against Asamiti Ruthapriugtha, ‘They 
erformed a satra in the Khindava (forest). Now with Asamiti 

ithapriugtha dwelt Kirita and “Akuli, two Asura-illusions, 
‘hago two used to cook, porridge placing it over non fre, [and] 
meat over non-fre, [Text obscure]. «of auch magic power 
were they. Then verily straightway the Tkpvikus having eaten 
the Asura-food were undone. 

‘The oblations of the Giupiyanas burnt Asamiti Rathapriu- 
stha. He to these two, Kirâta and Akuli: “ Verily 
these oblations of the Giupiyanas burn mo.” The two said: 
“Verily wo are tho healers of this, we are the expiation, We 
will so manage that these (oblations) shall not burn thee.” ‘The 
two, going away, snatched the vital spirit of Subandhu, the 























Ganpiyana, as he was asleep [and] unconscious, and deposited it 
inside of the paridhi(-sticks). For the fires had then paridhi 
(sticks). Then, when Subandhu did not wake up, they became 








aware: “The two Asura-ilinsi have snatched his vital 
spirit.” ‘They said: “Come, we will proceed after Subandhu's 











vital spirit.” They went forth from the Khindava(-forest); 

“May we not go forth from the path, not, O Indra, from the 
Via, B vid, “niradadra-. 
Tie, should we read praplavayapndno Bo's, 
thrant,  tanyatd, | *rûpapar. 6 akrfam. 
wava. Te mriyete, ghia. 
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sacrifice of the soma-presser; may not foes stand in our way (RV. 
x. 57. 1); and what these here, what suttra we perform, from that 
may, we not go forth()” | [Text corrupt] «came unto Asamiti 
Rathapriugtha, (167.) Having perceived his Agni in the distance, 
they knew (£) : Verily Varathya by name is his Agni” Indeed 
aforetime Agni was proclaimed as Varùthya by name: “He 
is Vata by name, he who may (wil) thus satisfy wee; 
whatever he may say, that thon shalt do.” ‘They went to him 
saying: “Agni be thou nearest to us, a kindly. helper, Vardthya” 
(SV. i. 448=RY. v, 24, 1 var). He said to them : “Wit what 
wish have ye come? Wo desire back the vital spirit of 
Subandhu,” they said. “Itis inside of the paridhi(stieks),” he 
said, “take it” ‘They called it out: “This one as mother, this 
ono ‘as father, this ono as life hath come; this is thy coming: 
forth, o Subandhu, come, come out” (RV. 'x. 60. 7). ‘The vital 
spirit again entered Subandhu, He became as before, They 
told this to these two, Kirita and Akuli: “These yis have 
called out the vital spirit.” These two, not being prepared [for 
this], ran away. Seeing these in the distance, all their illusions 
dopatted from the two, What the worst form is, that form was 
theirs, (170) Now heretofore, through their magic, they had 
been invisible, One of them, extinguishing the fires 

said : “Verily so doth he who desireth to smite truth by f 
hood.” Likewise also they out up the cows. Then the other one 
approaching, cutting the necks said: “And vorily so doth he of 
you who desireth to smite truth by falsehood.” ‘Then the two 
died, Rival-smiting, raksas-smiting, are these ro-vertes. 
who hae praised with these ro-verser smitas hi hating” rival 
ho smites away the raksas, evil, 
































Dx. Derivation of the term abhtvarta, 


‘The Commentary on TMB. iv. 8, 2 has preserved the few words 
from the QatB, The JB, parallel is at ii, 878, Tadd TMB. iv. 
8. 1-8 for’ the sake of comparison. ‘TMB, viii 2, 7, which deals 
with the same subject, differs somewhat, 





JB, (abhivarto trakmasima Yhavati ti, abhrvartena vi 
‘TMB, | abhivarto brahmasäma bhavati, abhiwartena wai 
Cub. 
deva ima __ lokân abhy avartanta. tad 
devah svargarh lokam abhy avartanta, 

yad abhyavartanta tad 


abhwwartasya bhivartatvam. tad yad adhivarto Trakmasäma 
f yad abhivarto brakmasama 

abhivartasya *bhivartateam. 
(it esdm eva lokandm abhivrtyai. 


Dhavatt svargasya lokasyà "bhivrtyai. 
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X. On the acchavaka, eto, 
‘The passage from the QatB. is given in the comment. on TMB, 
iv. 2,10, The corresponding passage’ of the JB. is at ii, 976. 


JB, (5 ähur trma’ iva va esa hotrnarh yad acchaviko 








a irma iva va esa hotranan yad acchaviko 
tad dur irma iva va yad acchavakya 
af parses anusarhtisthete! "rma ina tusfeevdinde syur 
ad acchäväkam anusartisthete "rma iva _ tustuninih syur 
yad acchäväkam anvaarntisthata tgvure "rma Vhavitor 
iti, vana träikaleubam brakmasima Dhavaty 
iti traikakubham brakmasama dhavaty 
(i vaay llen pas iedibaedhats 
[ udvwigiyam aechûväkasäma, indriyarh vai viryais traika- 








udvaigiyam acchdvakasama, 
co'dvaigiyarh of ’ntatah pratigthapye viryarh va ete 
Kudhath sarcam pratharapam wtvarigtyam' indriye oat 'va 


adamant, 
tadvirye sarvasming ca pratharipe ‘ntatah pratitisthanti, 


virya eva tata], pratitigthanti, 
XX. Minor Correspondence 
ges exhibiting similarities only: 

a, on Vedinta Satras, iii,9.26,27, ascribes to 
tho Gitydyanins the passage tasya putra dayam upuyanti 
Subrdihoddhudytyarh doigmtahpapakriyam’ OU TB 00,taeya 
putrd dayam upayanti pitaras sadhukrtyar dvigantuh ‘papa- 
hert yan, So i, 18, omitting last two words. 

note here that I have found no passage in the JB, simi- 
lar to the quotation, axdumbarah kupdh, ascribed to the Oütyä- 
yanins by Qashkara, com. on Ved. Sat, til. 3, 20, near middle, 














11 may note here that JB. il, 976 ff. deals with the subject matter of 
IAB, iv 5.” As usual, the former is more prollx, but often the two are 
very sila ín their phraseology ; of. the Beginning 

JB. (_ prayaniyam ahar Dhavatt. _ prâyantyena vd ala devas 

inte, (1 Srafapifam char Okavete a. Drajenipona od ahd deed 

‘svargaih lokam prayan. vat prayans tat prdyantvasya préyantya- 

(arm tam Draden: Sat Dragons tat Dragan Pride: 
(gam. tod yat prayanivan char Wara sorgenpd 0 kanya 


samartydi. _ tasmd w Nad "toaya Yana rie Dhasitaryam svar. 
( 8, tasmal pani aa fs Bhaditeobam dad 


(ge le, kanya ned 
i reatpesya lokasye nediffham, ya etaeya rfvit na Dhavatt Miyate 








(roarga toa 
Sub ort. ta. 
"Thin vac passage, without reference te ths GtiyByanin, is given 


by him again at iv. 1. 18 and 17, 
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XI. 2, The Vasistha-legend,' which, according to Siyana’s 
introduction to RV, vii, 32, was contained in the Qâtyîyanaka, 
is alluded to in the JB, several times in passages of a character 
similar to TMB. iv. 7, 3; viii. 2.8; xix. 3.8. Asa sample, T 
give the passage at JB. i. 180 (it recurs, with variations of the 
sdman-names, ete., at fii, 26, 83, 149, 204): 











vasisthasya janitre prajananakamah kurvita, vasistho vai 
ito hataputro ‘kamayata bald prajayà pagubhih prajdyeye ti. 
sa ete sdmant apagyat. tadhyam astuta, tato vai sa bahuh pra- 
Jaya pugubhih prijiyata, ts ete prajanani samani. bahh pra- 
Jaya pagudhih prajayate ya evar veda, taj janitram iti rathan- 
tarasâmno janitram itt brhatsamno yad w vasistho ‘pagyat tas- 
mad vasisthasya janitre ity akhyayete, 








‘The Vasigtha-legend, as told by the JB, at fi, 890, is, in text 
and translation, as follows 

gaktirh ha vasistharh saudasa agndu prasup, sa ha prisya- 
mina’ uväce” ‘ndra Ieraturh na à Dhara pita putrebhyo yath 
etavad' dhai ‘va eya wyahrlam asa, atha ai ’nam agnau pra- 
aul. atha ha vasistha Gagama, sa ho "vaca kim me putrah 
prasyamano 'bravid iti, tasmai ho Your indra kratwh na à 
Dhara pita putredlyo yathe ty etavad eva ‘sya vyahytam asid 
athai ‘nam agndu prisyann iti, sa ho *vdca gikg no asmin 
purubata’ yamani jiwa jyotir agimalt "ti yan ma etam uttaram 
ardharcam putrak prapsyan na cai vai nam agndu prasisyan 
sarvam u cd ”yur ayigyat. yai 'va kurutama devatandm abhnt 
tam apasarat, rdhnavan’  sattrino ye ma etena putrasya pra- 
gathena’ stavinta iti, aa esa rddhipran® ubhitah pragatha 
rddhignavo ha bhavanty enena tugtuvûndh. 











‘The Sindians [were about to] cast Qakti, the son of Vasiptha, 
into the fire, Aa he was b he said: “0 Indra brin 
us strength, as a father to his children” (SV. i, 259= RV, vie 
39.26") — that much only he uttered ; then they cast him into 
the fire. Now Vasigtha came, He said: “ What did my son say 
when he was being cast into the fire?” ‘They told him: “¢ 
Indra bring us strength, as a father to his children—only so 
much had he uttered, when they cast him into the fire.” 

He (V.) said: “1E my son had got to this second half-stanza, 
‘Help us, O oft-called one, in this course; may we, alive, obtain 
the light’ (ibid), truly, they would not have cast him into the 
fire and he would have reached old age. Who is the most Kuru- 














+ Ot. Geldner, Ved. Stud. ii, p. 159. no, "ude, 
“etamvad. * Ela. Sd. pratathena, dg. 
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like’ divinity, unto that he ran away. May those sattra-cele- 
rants prosper wo praise with this, my son’, prada (stanza)” 
‘This same pragdtha faces prosperity on both sides; steeped in 
prosperity become those who have praised with it. 

XI. 3, In his comment on RY. viii, 05. 7, Sayan quotes as 
follows? from the QitB.: indro vd aauran® atv ‘pta iva ?medh- 
vo ‘manyata. eo ‘kamayata guddham eva mi santuù gu 
dhena sâmnà stuyur iti, sa pqin alravit atuta moi, tata raayah 
sam 'pagyan. tend ’stwvann do nv indram (SV. i. 250: 

vili, 08. 1) iti. tato vd indrah patah guddho medhyo 'Vhavat. 

Compare with this the: following JB, passages : i. 121 : dewa 
và asurân hatwa "pata iva 'medhyt amanyanta. te ‘kamayanta 
pata medhydy guddhas eyama gacchema svargarh lokam iti, ta 
eta peo ‘pagyare tabhir apunata. punânas soma dhdrayt "po va- 
sano argasì (SV. 1, 511=RV. ix, 107.4%") Yi, po vai pavitram 
adbhir eva tpunata. à ratnadha yonim rtasya sidast (ibid) "i, 
antarikgarh va ptam, antarikgam evt "tona "tyayan. tao 
‘deva hiranyaya (ibid) iti, astu vai loka wtso devo ‘mum evar 
‘tena lokam upasidan, tato vai te pata medhyag guddha abha- 
vann agacchan svargarh lokam, piito medhyap ouddho Dhavatt 
gacchati swargarh lokam etabhir rgbhie tuspuvanah. 

JB, i. 227: atha soumedham, deva va asuran hatva ‘pata iva 
*medhya amanyanta, te ‘ktmayanta puta medhyas syame'ti, ta 
etat sama ‘papyahs tend 'stuvata, tato vai te pata medhya abha- 
van. te "druvan sumedhya va abhame ti, tad eva stumedharya 
saumedhatwam. pùto medhyo Dhavati ya evarh veda, 

And at iii, 126 the same formula occurs with the changes neoes- 
sary for the explanation of sauhavitam (sama). 

















1 Kurwlamd: Tdo not understand thls phrase, Can it mean ‘moat 
ceqietent"? "Ot. Carhkara on Chând, Up, Pr. 17.0 (quoted in PW) and 
Bochtling’s note in his edition of the China. Úp. p. 102, 

‘the passage reours in the commentary to the BV, ed, Bibl, Ind., 
vol. hy Pe 110. Mller reeds vas an. 








The Mayen Words in Hnglish—~By Ouantes Pavsox 
Guteniy Soore, Part TL* 


Gong, a well-known instrament of sound. It is commonly 
rogarded ax Chinese; but the name and thing ar of Malayan 


orig 





gin. : 

he European forms ar, English gong, formerly also ghong 
1698), sometimes in the Spanish form gongo (1613), Broneh gong, 
Spanish gongo, Dutch gong, gonygong, German gong, gonggong, 
gougyon, Sweilish gong, gonggony, Danish gongon, Phe redupli- 
‘eated forms ar explaind in a later paragraph, 

In Malayan there ar two forms, which I shall set forth sepa 
rately, gong and agong. 

(1) Malay £55 gong, gong, gang, or, with the vowel unin- 
dicated, 4s’ gong, gung; in Aohinese gung, Javanese gong, 
Sundanese gowng, Balineso gong, Macassar gong, Bared (central 
Celebes) gongi, Tara, Moma, Bara gongi, a gong; Dayak gong, 
gong, the sound of the gong (itself cald garantong). 

E55 e6ng a sonorous instrument, (Vid. £,$T ag dng.) 

1812 MARSDEN, p. 291. 

&$ cong, von tene, fpeeltalg, metalen bekken. 

18a5 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 345. 
Gong d. A gong: 1852 CRAWPURD, p. st. 
Ep zoons. V. EST dgoong. 1863 PLINAPPEL, p. 200, 


“ging, nom d'un instrument de musique fait d'une plaque de 
metal, un gong... On trouve aussi AST oging ot 255 ganz. 
Ja... gong et... egong. Sund.... gdong. Bat... ogung. Mak. 
es gong. Das. geno. ‘Tag. et Bis... agong. 1875 FAVRE, 1:423. 

Gong 8,P neme. 1861 Swert (85) 2:99 
Gong, Kokken, 0 (metten zmuiekinsrumend 

















4 1884 BADINGS, p. 266. 
Goons (wal. ë. T.), groot koperen bekken met opstaande eenigs- 


zins naar binnen hellende randen en ceno verhevenheid in 't midden, 
waarop met een’ elastieken kluppel geslagen wordt. Hot geeft oon’ 
vollen en zwaron toon en diant tot muziekinstrument en tot het geven. 
van seinen: g. tjäboel, do oorlogs-gong. 

1884 Wats and TOUR, 3:17. 





* For Part L, see Vol. xvii., pp. 99-144 
vor. XVII 4 
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song, es v. groot metalen bekken of Ketel, behoorends tot de 
strumenten ; gong raa, degroote gong. tia 





inlandeche muziek: 





boel, de oorlogagong: 1893 KLANKERT, p. 579. 
Gong, groot koperen bekken mot een knop in het midden behoorende 
tot de inlandscho muziekinstrumenten. 1895 MAvER, p. 108. 


Gong, A. metalen bekkens die hangende met eenen elastieken klop- 
per of hamer bespeeld wordende, eenen wellnidenden en roerenden toon. 
geven. 1835 ROORDA VAN EvsisdA, Jamaansch en 

Nederduitse woordenboek, p.t16, 
+++ [gong] ow... (hégong] N‚K. nom d'un instrument de musique 
[ngégongngi}, frapper sur un gong pour le faire résonner. 
1870 Favnt, Diet. javanais-frangais, p. 485. 

Go-ong, a Gong, a circular musical instrument made of brass and 
beaten with a soft mallet, 1862 Riad, Diet, of the Sunda lang, p. 133- 

‘Higong en gong naam van een muzijkinstrament. 

1876 R, VAN Ecx, Balineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 2 
gong, noam van eon muzijk-instrument, een groot koperen bel 
ken, dat loshaugend met con’ elastinkon hamer geslagen wordt. Mal. en 
Jay, idem. 1859 Martins, Makassaarsch-Hollandseh, wrdnbk,, p. 68. 

Gongi (T. [Tara] K. [Moma N. [Bara] gong), groot koperen bekken, 
gebruikt op de prauwen om daarop to slaan bij aankomst on vertrok, 
‘Eon kleiner soort heet kaka. Het woord is't Mal. gong. 

1894 Kwovr, Woordenlijst van de Bared-tautl gesproken 
door de Alfoeren van Centraal Celebes, p. 24. 


(2) Malay 2951 agong, Agong, aging (or bgöng, 
ögong, égûng), otherwise & agong, agung (or bgong, 


bgung); in Batak ogung, Javanese Aègong ronounced and 
offen Odder gong Balinese Hopend Tal and Dia 














agong. 

Between the two forms gong and agong thore is no dis- 
tinetion in meaning or uso; but gong is the more common 
form. Even when eft agong is written, gong is often pro- 
nounced ; as in English all write about and many say doit, 

Parallel to gong and agong ar the Malay jong and 
ajong, the origin of the English junk. Seo Juxx, 

85 | agöng or göng tho gong, a sonorous instrument of metal, 
stride with a sort of hammer, and used both as a bell and an instra- 
ment of music. 1812 MARSDEN, p. 12, 

| Agong of gong een luidruchtig motalen fpecttnig dat met eeno 
foort van hamer geflagen wordt, x82 RooRDA VAN ENSINGA, p. 16. 

E51 Szoeng, de gong, con bekend muziekinstrument. (Fav. 
doorig, Bat. ogoeng.) 1863 PUINAPPEE, p. 9, 

El owing = SF ging. 1875 FAVRE, (51. 
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gong, het bekende muziek-instrument. 
1893 KLINKERT, p. 30. 

Agöhg, On, £551. A gong, a metal instrument, played by means 
of adrum-stick, (See Gong, 5, which is the more common form.) 
¥éoq Curvrorp and Swerresnan, 








+++ (gong) v. «+ [gong]. 
1870 Favne, Dict. javanais-francais, p. 59. 

Hégong en gong naam van een muzijkinstrument, 
1876 R, VAN Box, Balineesch- Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 28. 


The name gong, agong is considerd to he imitativ or su 
eatiy of tho sound whith tho instrument radeon. ‘The Sanda 
form go-ong shows imitativ vocal play. In Dayak gong, geng, 
is applied to the sound of the gong, which is itself cald garantong. 
‘The word is also an adjectiy, meaning ‘sonorous.’ (1859 Harde- 
land, p. 131, 132.) So the Malagasi gonga, answering to the 
Malay word, iv spplied to the olang of two sonorous things 
struck together, 
Le mot malgache gonga exprime généralement le son, lo bruit produit 
par le choo de deux objets sonores Tun contre l'autre. 
1896 Manx, Vocabulaire des principales racines malaives 
et javanaises de la langue malgache, p. 38 


‘The imitativ intent appears clearly in the numerous words in 
Malayan and other languages which contain the syllable gong or 
‘ging vedaplicated, and sometimes varied, 

Huor, a name which is venerable in the annals of Malayan 
Jexicogtaphy, give a Malay, word gonggong, speld by him 
gongong, meaning the bering ‘of dogs. So Sundanese 

‘beside gogog, to bark like a dog (1862 Rigg, p. 133, 








gonggong 
132). 

Djalac, vel gongong. Tatratus canum, x63 Hanx, p. 15, 
Gongong, vel dialac. Latratus canum. 1631 Id, p. 19. 


‘There isa Malay word £ QS ginggong, BH ginggong, 


Achinese ginggong, Javanese ganggong, Balinese gènggong, 
Macassar genggong, à mouth-barp, jewsbarp. in Tampong 
ginggung is a kind of wooden gong made of bamboo. 


ERS gingeöng, tho jow'sharp; a rattle for children. 
se 1812 MARSDEN, p. 286. 
ginggong, nom d'une sorte de trompe ou de guimbarde, 

Selon Kifinkert] un petit instrument en bambou, que l'on tient entre 


les dents, et qui produit les sons ging-gong. Jav. . . . ganggong,nom 
d'une sorte de fldte (jouet des enfants). Mak... . génggong, nom d'une 





ate, 1875 FAVRE, 1:424. 
Ginggong, Sampitsche garieding, Katingansch pahoentong, mond- 
trompette. 1872 TrnprKe, Woordenkijst,7p.$71. 


24519 
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g ,KisF gönggong, cen mondharmonica. 
1889 Laxoxs, Woordenboek der Afjehache taal, p. 233- 
Genggong, moeltromp. mondharp, die met de vingers bespeeld wordt. 
875 B vax Bex, Balineesch Hollandsch woordenboek, D. 19. 
Ginggoeng, barabocren instramentje; dat men tusschen de standen 
steekion waarmede men de geluiden ginggoeng voorthringt. 
tage Heuynicn, Lanspongach-Hollandsch woordenlijst, p. 18. 





Bowdich (1819) mentions gn African instrament of music called 
a gong-gong. Iv is probably the same as what is elsewhere ren- 
Gerd gom-gom: namely a kind of “horse-iddle.” described in 


the quotations following. See also gum-gum, in Yule, p. 308. 
‘The gong-gongs and drums were beat all around us. 
1819 Bowpicn, Mission to Ashantee, 1:7:136. (8. D. 
One of the Hottentot Instruments of Musick is common to several 
Negro Nations, and is call'd, both by Negroes and Hottentots, Gom. 
Gomis a Bow of Iron, or Olive Wood, strung with twisted Sheep- 
Gut or Sinews. 
‘73x Mupury, tr. Kolben's Cape Good Hope, 1:73. (8. D.) 
…Ordered his Gon-gom to be brought in, ‘This instrument was a 
wooden bow, the ends of which were confined by a dried and hollow 
gut, into which the captain blew, scraping upon it at the same time 
‘with an old fiddle-stick. 1776 J. Coram, Mus, Trav, p. 49. (8. D.) 





ein probably from 4 vague aso of gong with theso reda- 
plicated forms in various outlandish languages, that we ar to 
Explain the reduplicated form of gong in Dutch gonggong, German 
senggeng, gonagon, Swedish gonayong, Danish onge, 
he allo is 
ngea, 





37 of copper of which gongs ar made is cald in Maley 

amese gongea, Sundanese gangsa, Balinese ganged. In 

sii strament itself is cald by the same mane ie Malay 

nd Lampong gangsa mean large copper dish. ‘This wor 
indian’ bakte may be imitate. 














++ {gongea], N. K. une sorte de métal de cloche. 
1870 Favre, Diet. javanais-frangats, p. 486. 
Gangea, the metal of which Gongs or Go-ongs are made, and of which. 
‘copper is the chief ingredient. Bronze. Also filings of such metal 
‘which is given to people as a slow poison, said to take effect upon the 
throat and causes at least loss of voice. The husky cough caused by 
this poison. 1862 Rio, Dict. of the Sunda lang., p. 12%. 
Ganged het metaal, waarvan de gamellan instrumenten gemaakt 
worden, een soort van klokkemetaal; ook ben. van een muziekinstra- 
ment, dat in de hand gedragen en 200 bespeeld wordt. 
1876 R. vas EoK, Balineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 190: 
Gangea, groot presenteerblad van geel koper. 
tegr Heumen, Lampongsch-Hollandsch woordenlijst, p. 15. 
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‘The word gong is often said to be Chinese, Clifford and 
Swettenham so mark it; but no one seems to be able to point 
out the Chinese original. Schlegel does not mention the word 
his list of “Chinese Ioan-words in Malay” (1890). Williams 
(1856 and 1874) has no Chinese word like it, There are no 
wordy in the “Mandarin” and Canton dialects having initial 4 
‘The ordinary Chinese word for ‘gong? is lo (1874 Williams, p, 
1). Au the Chinese of Ning-po the word for ‘yong? is dong:lo" 
{F346 Morrison, p. 202). Here dong may be imitativ, like gong. 

Tn the first English quotation, the word ix yong. 

















In the morning before day the Generall did strike his Gongo, which 
{san Instrument of War that soundeth like a Bell, [This was in Africa, 
near Bengucla.] 

fe. 1590 drent. of Andrew Batte, In Parchas, 2:970. CY D, 295) 

In the Sultan's Mosque [at Mindanao] there is great Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong; which is instead of a Clock. ‘This Gong is 
beaten at 12.0 Clock, nt 3, 6, and 9. 1686 Daur, f. 333. (7) 

‘They have no Watches nor Hour-Glasses, bit measure ‘Time by the 
aropping of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds a Ghong, oF less 
than alt an Hour; when they strike once distinetly, to tell them i's 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the Second Ghong for Two, and 
{the Endl of It till they come to Right. 
cyan, New account of Bast India and Persia (1672-1681). (¥-) 









Southey thought the gong sounded, as ho wrote, like thunder: 


‘Tho heavy Gong is heard, 
‘That falls Liko thunder on the dizzy ear. 
1800 SouTHRY, Thalaba, 9:190+ 
‘And the gong, that seems, with its thunders dread, 
‘To stun the living, and waken the dead. 
1810 Sovrmey, Curse of Kehama, 148. 


Gong enters the English dictionaries frst in 1818, in Todd’s 
edition of Johnson. Crawfurd describes the gong as he saw it in 
ts own home. Wallace mentions a wooden gong. 


Next to the drum may be mentioned the well known instruments 
called Gongs. ‘Tho word, which is correctly written gung, s common 
foal the dlalects of the Archipelago, and its source may be considered 
tobe the vernacular language of Java; if, indeed, it was not originally 
Dorrowed from tho Chinese, The gong is composition of copper, zinc, 
tnd tin, in proportions which have not been determined. Some of them 
ana of enormous aizo, being occasionally from three to four feet in 
Tiamseter, They have a nob in the centro, which is struck with a mallet 
Gered at top with cloth or elastic gum. They are usually suspended 
from a rich frame, and the tono which they produce ís the deepest and 
richest that can be imagined, 

“e20 Chawvunn, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1335-6 
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At each mile there are little guard-houses, where a policeman is, 
stationed; and there is a wooden gong, which by means of concerted 
signals may be made to convey information over the country with great 
rapidity. 1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 76- 


It i a pleasing reflection tga lover of progress to see how this 
humble savage instrument of noise has been added to the appli- 
ances of modern culture, and how the name unchanged, and the 
thing variously adapted, hav become, in hotels and railway- 
stations, on fire-engines, ambulances, trolley-cars and vieyeles, 
liar to the ears of millions who hear the increasing noises of 
advancing civilization, and ar glad. 


Gutta, a gum or resin, expecially gutta-percha, Also guttal, 
French gute, New Latin gutta, probably assimilated to Latin gutta, 
a drop.” ‘The more exact English and New Latin form would be 
“geta or *gatta, ‘The Malay word is x3 gitah, gatah (trans- 
erated by Marsden, secondly, guttah; by Wall, gëttah), 
gum, resin, sap, juice,” Tt is in Achinese getahi, Batak gota, Nias 
dito, Javanese getah, Sundanese getah, Balinese geth, Dayak gita, 
Sampit (Borneo) gela, Katingan (Borneo) gita, Macassar gdtta, 
Bugis gita, Tagal and Bisaya gata. 

2a’ gatah or guttah gum, balsam. Gatab käyû gummy, flu- 
nous, or milky exudations from trees; bird-lime, Gatah gambir 


the inspissated juice of the leaves of the gambir plant, or dian 
gambit. 812 MARSDEN, p. 283. 

















EN 
Gütah. ‘The sap of plants whether fluid, viscid, or concrete; gum ; 
resin  bird-lime; inspissated extract. 1852 CRAWFURD, p. 50, 


Kö götan, plantensap hetzij vloeibar of miet; gom van boomen. 
1863 PIJNAPPEL, D. 194: 
Gitta, India-rubber. 1887 La Hioxo Sexo, Manual of the Malay 
colloquial, 1:80. 
‚ plantengom, vogelliim; g. pörtja guttapercha; g. 
t, gomelastiek; g. kambodja, guttegom;...Voorts g. soendí, 
g. görih en g. taban, drie soorten van guttapercha; g. poetih. 
1893 LINKER, p. 579: 
Also 1825 RooRDA vax Exstwoa, p. 337; 1875 FAVRE, 12426; 1881 
Swerresma (1857), 2:52; 2884 WALL and TOUR, 3:9; 1895 MAYER, 









xx¥ gitah, plantengom, plantensap. Soorten van de gom zij 
balam, gomelastiek;—rambong, de zoogenaamde geth pertja;— 
djérénang, drakenbloed. 

1889 Laxoes, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 223. 
Gito.—Getah.—Plantensap. Gitd godoe.—Getah balam.—Gom. 
1887 THoMPsox and Weser, Niasch-maleisch-nederl. wrdnbk., p. 61. 

Gétah, A. gom, Gétah kadjeng boomgom. 
1835 Roompa vaN Evstsaa, Javaansch....tordnbk., p. 103 
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Getah, gum, sap, the milky or gummy exudation from trees when 
the bark is cut. 1862 Riaa, Diet. of the Sunda lang., p. 129. 
Gtah, het sap uit boomen. 1876 R. VAN Ees, Balineesch-Hol- 
Tandsch woordenboek, p. 182. 
Gita, Harz, kleberiger Saft (der Biume). 
1859 HARDRLAND, Dajucksch-deutaches wörterbuch, p. 
Maleisch getah, Sampitsch getah, Katingansch gita, gom, lijm, 
balsem. 1872 Tieke, Woordenlijst, p. 7% 
atta, bep. gatldya.="t Mal. x43, gom, lijm, B, gâtla… 
so Marrum, Makassaarseh- Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 72 
Gum... gta getah, 
1833 (Tnowsex], Voeab. Eng. Bugis and Malay lang, ps 25+ 
Bird-lino [read lime]. götak getah. 1833 Td., p 24. 
Sap... gita getal. 1833 Id, p. 26. 









Gutta has no wide use as an English word, but it is occasionally 
found, It is teohnical in chemistry. 

‘The word which we incorrectly write Gutla ought to be written 
Giitah, which, in the Malay language, in a common name for any gum, 
exudation, or inspissated juice of a plant. 

zo CRAWPUND, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:08. 

Parcha, Name of the forest tree which yields some of the gultah 
‘of commerce, 1052 CRAWPURD, D. 136+ 

Götah xx” gutta, sap, gam. 1881. SWETTENIIAM (1887), 2:32 

‘They catch birds by means of bird-lime made of gutta, by horse-hatr 
noses, and by imitating thelr call. 

1883 Bian, The Golden Chersonese, p. 300. (Also on p. 7 14, HI) 





Gutta-percha, a well-known gum, of manifold economie uses. 
‘Tho word came theo English, use soon after ie fist mention in 
1842 or 1843, and had become familiar before 1848. Tt soon 
spread into the ‘other languages of Europe : French gutta-percha, 

par 





sh gutapereha, Portuguese gutta percha, Ttalian gutta peroa, 
Patel guttalpercha, guttaperga, German guttapercha, Swedish 
duttarparcha, Danish gutta-perka, In French, Dutch, and Swedish 
Rees mistakenly pronounced as ¢ or in Italian and Danish 
Hye to written-a reasonable inference from an unreasonable 
“orthography. 

‘Tho Malay namo is yd ai’ getah percha, or ws ad 
getah perobah. It means ‘gum of percha.’ For gutta 
Eelde receding article, Peroha is given as the name of the 
free, Dobnandra gutta (Hooker 1847), from which the gum, or a 
Sar gum, was obtaind; but the present gutta-percha of ‘com: 
Eee 4e said to be all or mostly obtaind from other trees, and 
Bid by the nativs accordingly, getah taban, getah 
Fumbong, getah sundi, getah gerih, ete. Other names 
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exist in the other dialects, Bat I hav no room for the botanie 
and commercial details. “Ermaloyd. See the English quotations 
below and the references there added. 

‘Before the quotations for getah percha ar given, something 
mut be said of percha. It does not appear in, the earlier 
dictionaries, but it is enterd by Crawfurd (1852) and later lexi- 
cographers as the name of the tree which produces the gum. 











Parcha. Name of the forest tree which yields some of the guttah 
of commerce. 1852 CRAWFURD, p. 136. 
ke pértjah, I. Soort van boom, die de gHalvetiah lvert 
3 1863 PISNAPPEL, p. 156. 
er partja...I. Soort van boom, die de guttaperga (gétah 


prt ja) en een soort van olie levert. 1869 Kuen, p. 166, 

zy perxah, nom de Yarbre qu produit Ia gomme nomme gutta 
percha, — a getäh perxah, nom de cette gomme, 

1875 FAVRE, 21124. 

I. portie, naam van cen’ boom die eene voortreffelijke soort 


van dlastieke gom (gettah) oplevert, waarom de Buropeanen ook der 

gelijke gommen van andere boomen met den algemeenen naam van, 
gotta pertja bestempeld hebben; palan p., bet eiland Sumatra, 

1880 Wau, and Took, 2:407, 

Gitta, gutta-percha; sap. (Note:] From Malay gutta, wap; and 

purcha, the particular tree from which it is procured, 

1887 Lin Hioxo Sexo, Manval of the Malay colloquial, 1:79. 

Pörtja, Isonandra gutta, Hassk. nat. fam. der Sapotacene, groote 

doom, die de bekende Götah-pörtjalevert. 1895 MAYER, p. 196. 








‘There is some easy recipience here, bat the statement looks like 
iece of verity. It sorts with other names of gummiferous trees 
of the Malayan Archipelago, where gammiferoux trees abound, 
But getah percha has been otberwise explaind as meaning 
‘gum of Samatra, there being an other word @ y3 Percha,a 


mame of Sumatra (as well as a third word € percha, a rag, 


aremnant). Sumatra is also cald g 73 „ld Palau Percha, 
island of Peroba.’ This appears in what is given in Worcester 
{i 8#o) as the Malay name for guttaperoha, namely Gute Palo- 

rey Sha Us gerak plan Poros, |Z Javanese, 
palau Malay. Tiedtke (1872), in a glossary of Bornean dialects, 

rt tho Malay name of gts deren getah maloe pert 
But there is no word maloe (*mala), in any applicable sense, 
in the Malay dictionaries, Can it be an error for poelan 
(ptlau)? : 

Maleisch getah maloe pertjah, Sampitsch getah njatoh, Katin- 
gansch gita njatoh, gutta percha. 1872 Tixprxe, Woordenlijst, p. 71. 
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At any rate percha does not appear to be known apart from 
the gum of whose name it forms a factor. 


Gûtah-pârcha, The inspissated juice of the pircha tree, Isonan- 
dra gutta of Sir William Hooker; the guttah-percha of commerce. 
ra 1852 CRAWFUED, p. 50. 
243” götah plantensnp, hetzij vlocibar of niet; gom van boomen;— 
pertjah, gom van den pertjuh-boow, gutta-percha ;—kambodja, 
guttegom. (Bat, gota.) 1863 PIJNAPPrL, p. 194. 
xaF gotdh, gomme, matière gluante qui découle de quelques arbres 
glu. md —getih porxal, gomme deTarbre nommé percha, le 


utta-perch. —getith kembaja, gomm 
gutta-perc) es 6 Ja, gommergutto, „wd 


gotdh gam bir, te suo épaissi qui provient du gambir.. 
1875 Favite, 11426, 

Also getta pertja, 1880 WALL and Tvux, 2:407; gétah pertja, 
1893 KLINKERT, p. 454 and 573; gétah pörtjah, 1895 MAYER, p. tos. 














‘The name gah pereha has past into Sundanese : 


ital, Percha, known only asa foreign product on Java. It is the 
gum of the sonnndra Gutta. Getah Percha is found on Sumatra, Bor- 
neo and adjacent isles. It is found, apparently as the gum of various 

trees, of which the Balam or Tsonandra is the most prominent, 
1862 Rraa, Diet. of the Sunda lang,, p. 129. 


Gutta-peroha was first brought to English and European notice 
in 1843, or, according to an other statement quoted by Yule, “a 
year or two” before that date, In 1847 Captain Mundy Rajah 
Brooke's friend, speaks of it at length, as of recent introduction 
Dut already in great u 








‘The principal products of the north-west coast of Borneo aro sago, 
pepper, rice, bees'wax, camphor, birds’ nests, tortoteo-shell, betol-nuts, 
cocoa-nuts, coal and other mineral and vogetable productions, such as. 
gutta percha, vogotable wax, timber of Arst quality, oils, ebony wood, 
&o… Gutta percha is a romarkable example of the rapidity with 
‘which a really useful invention becomes of importance to the English 
public. A year ago it was almost unknown, but now its.peculiar prop- 
‘erties are daily being made more available in some new branch of the 
‘useful or ornamental arts. Tho history of its introduction should urge 
the now colonists of Labuan to push with energy thelr researches into 
‘the as yet almost untrodden path of Bornean botany. 
of Singapore, has furnished the most complete description 
‘which has yet been published of the tree, and the manner in which its 
collected by the natives. He describes the tree as being sixty 
or soventy feet in height, and two or three feet in diameter at the bas 
it is most commonly found in alluvial tracts, at the foot of the bills. 
Gutta peroha is not affected by boiling alcohol, but is readily dissolved 
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‘in boiling spirits of turpentine... Tt is already extensively used in 
‘England for soles of boots and shoes, and for driving bands in machin- 
eey; it bids fair also to supersede all other materials in the manufac- 
fore of picture frames and other ornamental mouldings, 
3847 MuxDY, Journal, in Narrative of events in 
‘Borneo and Celebes (1848), 2:342-335+ 


By 
English and Irish channels, and 
seas 





1856 gutta percha was wrapping electric cables in the 
ind“ lrish ‘ha the Mediterranean and Black 





‘heir most remarkable and valuable product is the guttah-perehi, @ 
tow years ago used only for Malay horsewhips and knife-handles, but 
by tie help of which the English and Irish channels, the Mediterranean 
and the Euxine, are now crossed by the electrio telegraph. It was 
{rom the Peninsula, in fact, that this article was first made known to 
Baropeans, more than three centuries after the country hd been fre- 
‘quented by them. This was in 1843, and in justice to my relative, the 
ite Dr. William Montgomerie, Iam bound to mention that he first 
nado the discovery, and was rewarded for it by the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts. 1856 ORAWPUED, Hist. of the Indian Ielands, p. 255. 

‘Seo aleo 1855 BALvOUR, Manual of bot., p. 158; 1860 WORCESTER; 
1868 corzuvawoop (in Yule); 1869 WaLtace, Malay Archipelago (1890), 
p. 365; 1886 Yous, p. 309 and Sou, 








Junco, a early form of the word Tox, being directly from 
tha Spantsh and Portuguese junco, which is from tho Malayan 
word: seo TuNK. 

“The Spanish form junco is found in the 16th century. 


Fineo, a kinde of boate vfed in China. 
1623 issue, Diet. én Sp. and Eng. 
‘Fineo, a Ruth. ‘There is alfo fort ot a Boat in the Eatt Indies, cal'd 
by this Name. ‘Tos SrevENs, Span. and Eng. diet. 
'Juneo(el)— Jonque chinoise. 
1882 Buowesraurr, Vooab. de...Pexpagnol 
des Philippines, tr. Hagot (1884), p. 43: 
‘Buch ships as they haue to sail long voiages be called Zuncos. 
1589 R. Pane, tr. Mendoza, Hist, Ohin. (1853) 1:148. (SD) 
By this Negro we were advertised of a small Barke of some thirtie 
‘tunnes (which the Moors call a Zunco). 
1591 Banxen’s Acs. of Lancaster's voyage 
(Haktast Soo. 18..), 22589. (Yp. 361) 
A shippe of China (such as they call Tunckos) Inden with Silver and 
Golde. 2598 Tr. Lixscnoren’'s voyages (1885), 2:253. (6. D.) 


The Italian form *giunco, in the plaral giunchi, misrenderd 
eiunche, appears once in an English context : 
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From the whiche Handes [Moluccas] they are brought in shyps and 
barkes made without any iren tooles, and tyed together with cordes of 
date trees : with rounde sayles likewise made with the smaule twigges 
of the branches of dato trees weaved together. These barks they call 
Chunche. 1535 R. EDEN, Voyages, fol. 215 ve. (8, D.) 








Junk, « large astern ship, especially a Chinese ship. Also 
formerly junok, jou, jongue, and Junco, q. v.; French jongue, 
Spanish and Pormgucse Jumo, Catalan ‘jonch, Talian gienco, 
grenen, Venetian zonro, Dutch jonk, German junke, jonke, 
Swedish jonk, Danish ,jonke, Russian chonka, late ML Te unews, 
plural mei, funchi; & moditiention, probably first in Spanish or 

ortuguese, and apparently by vagtie conformity with the form 
of L.junevs, a rush (to which in fact the name, by a false etymol- 
ogy, was by some refer), of what would properly hay been §| 
and’ Pg. Sino, M. L. juga, the word being derived (perhaps 
ec handy from tke. Maley. The Malay word, indeed Hike 
the original of Gosa, appears in two forms, a tmonosyllabio 
jong or jung, and a dissyllabic ajong or ajung. 

(1) Malay Ey jong, jong, ing, & jong, jung, 
Achinese jung, Tampong, jung, Javanese jong, Sundanese jong, 
Balinese Jong, Macassar jóngko, ‘The Macassar form looks as it 
it might ‘be the precise original of the Spanish and Portuguese 
junco ; but the reverse is true, 




















Jong (J). Aship or largo vessel, a junk; v. Ajong. 
1852 ORAWFURD, p. 61. 
Eye Ajoong. V. Bpel [Sdjoong) 1863 Pnsarent, p. 90. 





Epe ine dp! ofing 1875 Favre, 1:580. 
de Hioons—pers SES Giung}—groot chinacsch of indisch vaar- 
tui. De Kleine vaartuigen, waarmede de Jongens opelon, heeten allen 
djoong @. edjoeng)- 1880 WALL and TUUR, 1:468. 
Dong, jonk (hin. vaartuig), vr. 1884 BADINOS,p. 60. 
& Hoong, 1. Jonie graat oiaesch vaartuig. Ook de schepien 
ale Kinderepeelgood worden 200 genoomd. 1893 KLINK, p. 235. 
Djoeng, een chineesch vaartuig, jonk 1895 Maven, p. 86. 


Eper djong, een chineesche Jonk. 
1889 Lasar, Woordenboek der Afjehsche taal, p 86. 
Djoeng, vaartuig. 
1891 Herenten, Lampongech-Hollandsch woordenlijst, p. 69- 
[jong] NK. uno tache noire sur Ia peau (et aussi, nom d'une 
ancianine voiture, et d'une bargue chinoise). 

1870 Favar, Diet, javanats-frangats, p. 4r4- 

Jong, a chinese junk; a ship. (Jav.... Jong, idem.) 
1862 Rico, Die. of the Sunda lang., p. 177- 
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Djong. Zie hédjong. 
1876 R. vax Eck. Balineeseh-Hollandsch woordenboek p. 252 


1 djöngko, bep. djongkbioa, soort van Chineesch vaartuig : jonk. 
1859 Marres, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 403- 


(2) Malay Z,>1 ajong, ajong, ajang, é! ajong, 
ajung, Balinese hijong, Dayak ajong. The form sjon 
vito Yong as agong to gong (see Gosa). Perhaps both 
ajong and agong ar the result of the tendeney to diswyllabism 
hiel characterizes the Malayan languages. Jong is the prov- 
Ment form.. According to Clifford and Swettenham. 1894) tho 
Malay word, though usually written ajong, is always pro- 
nounced, in colloquial speech, jong. 











5 af ajong a Chinese vesel commonly termed a junk. Ships or 
vin in general. A species of shellfish. Ajöng säzat a loaded 
Jonk, [Ete] 812 MARSDEN, D3 

[Marsden does not giv jong.) 

B ye! adjong Sinse vaartuig, enk 


1825 ROORDA Vax EYBINGA, P 4+ 
[R. van E. does not giv aong-] 
Kong (SA ship, or largo vessel: v. Jong. This is the word 
which Europeans have corrupted into junk and applied to the largo 


‘estes of the Chinese. 1852 CRAWFURD, D. 3. 
Byl bajoong, Jonk, groot schip. (Pers. dhe, 
1863 PLINAPPEL, 





J Sdjoong, eon chineesch vaartuig. 1869 KLIKERT, p. 1 
el estng, toque, grand nave chino. Selon Pijfaappel]) ce 


mot serait Je même quo le persan Jim jung; mais dans cette langue 
il signifie: guerre, combat, et parait platôt être le chinois JR jon armes. 
On trouve ordinairement ce mot brit 2 ye! ging. 
1875 FAVRE, 1265-65. 
Ep! citing, v. del ejiing. 2875 Id, 
é! Bajong, zie djoong. 1893 KLINKERT, p. 5+ 
Ajong él A Chinese junk, the Chinese vessels usually seen in 
Malayan waters, @ ship, a vessel... Note: Though usually written 
‘with an initial a, |, this word is always pronounced Jong, £ >, inthe 
colloquial language. 1894 CLUFFORD and SWETTENITAM, 1:27. 





In the old and ceremonial lan; £ Bali, hij 
the general word profi. Ln ety 
Hédjong. 1. Kawi] en Hfof-}{aal] van prahoe, 2. K{awi] = pajoeng 
[‘umbrelia. 2876 R. vax Box, Balineesch-Hollandsch winbh, p. 36. 
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Prahoe Ufang-Bal.] bahità en hédjong Hfoog-Bal.) eon inlandsch 
‘vaartuig, boot, schuit. 2896 JA, p. 226, 
Adjong, (bas. Sangliang), = banama). Schiff. Malang-kusan adjong, 

as Schiff absegeln lassen.—Minnlicher Name, 
‘1859 HARDRLAND, Dajacksch-dentsches wörterbuch, p. 2. 


An other Malay name for the junk is wongkang, Sundanese 
wangkang, Macassar wangkang. ‘This is Chinese. 


Wongkang AE) junk. 1861 Sweerman (1887), 23127, 


Wangkang, a chinese ship, a junk. 
43862 Riad, Diet. of the Sunda tang., p. 538. 
++ wtngikang, Chinesche jonk. 
1859 Martuss, Mokassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 538. 


In the following, ancedote told by Wallace, the Jong,” men 
tiond by some native of the Arn islands as the proper name of 
‘the great ship” which ‘is always in the great sea,” is an echo 
of the Malay and Javanese name for “junk” 


‘And so Twas set down as a conjurer, and was unable to repel the 
charge. But the conjurer was completely puzzled by the next ques- 
tion: What," said the old man, ‘is the great ship, where the Bugis 
‘and Chinamen go to sell their things? Tt is always in the grent sea— 
ita namo is Jong; tell us all about it.” In vain I inquired what they 
Imew about it; they knew nothing but that it was called “Jong,” and 
was always in the sea, and was a very great ship, and concluded with, 
“Perhaps that is your country” 

1869 WALLAce, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 352. (Aru islands.) 


‘The word hag often been derived from the Chinese, the Chinese 
word being variously given as chien, chien, chien, twan (G. 
thehnen, F, tchonen). Williams, in his great Syllabie dirtiona 
of the Uhinese lanauage (1874), give (p. 120), a8 the eighth arti 
de under the “xyllable” chia'en, the word chto'an, “a ship, boat, 
bark, junk,” with other senses ‘and numerous phrases. At the 
end! af the syllable “o/aoten” (p. 119) he givs, as variant pro 

minciations of that ayllable, “in Canton, chan, shan, shan, and 
ahuns in Swatow, chan, chun, hun, and chun ; in Amoy, chte'an, 
‘Chan, swan, and eu; in Fuhchan, sung, eh'idng, chw'a, chutang, 
tidng, and” ehw'dng,” with other’ forms. Some of tho forms 
‘ascribed to Fuhchan, cAw'ong, oh'idng, ete, certainly resemble the 
Malay jong, but which of these or the others ar used in the 
sense of jong. is not stated, In Williams's Tonic dirtionary of 
the Canton dialect (1856), under the syllable shin, appears 
chn”en in that sense. : 

Hit... Chwan, A ship, boat, bark, junk, or whatever carries people 
on the water; a sort of apothecary's mortar; long tea-saucer; to 
{follow the stream; to drift, asa boat. [Many phrases follow.) 

1874 WILt1AMs, Syllabic dictionary of the Chinese language, p. 120. 
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Sman | $f... Chen. A ship, a junk, a vessel, a revenue cutter, 
a bark; a saucer; collar of a coat; a sort of morta 
1856 Wi Tonie dictionary of the Chinese 
language in the Canton dialect, p. 459- 

‘Ship, ‘chusén, 1864 SuancEns, Rudiments of the Chinese lang., D 143. 
i shûn, a ship, a vosscl, a junk; a saucer; a mortar... [Many 
phrases follow 1871 Looscueim, Chinese and Eng. dict, p. 409. 
‘Yameo, Barco usado en Ia isla de Sumatra. De ze chone [Jonc). 

chino, tschuen, que vale lo mismo. V. Aben Batata IV, 259. 
$986 avaz ¥ Yasouas, Glosario edimoliyico de las 

‘palabras espariolas.…de origen oriental, p. 434+ 











Jn Morrison's vocabulary of the Ningpo dialect of Chinese, 
ip? is renderd by jan, exprest by a character pronounced 
differently. Whether even jan is connected with the Malay 
jung, jong, and if so, which is the original, ar questions not 
for me to decide. : 
‘Ship, jûn A (-teah); merchant—, sing:jtn’ Wh 
1876 Monmisos, An Anglo-Chinese vocab, 
‘of the Ningpo dialect, p. 425+ 





‘There is one Malay name for a boat which probably does come 
from one of the Chinese forms cited, namely, Malay Laer 
chant, a flat-bottomd boat. 


Lidge Chard, a kind of boat, dat bottomed and without a kee, 
fntroduzed by the Chinese. 1812 MARADEN, Dt. 


‘The word came so arly in European tion (¢. 1331) that it 
was not at frst recognized as of eastern origin. It was wupposed 
to be derived from the Latin juncus, a reed or rush, Yule says: 


Dobner, the original editer of Marignolli, in the last century, says of 
‘the word (junkos): “This word I cannot find in any medieval glossary. 
‘Most probably we are to understand vessels of platted reeds (a juncis 
texta) which several authors relate to be used in India.” It is notable 
‘that the same erroneous suggestion is made by Amerigo Vespucci in 
his curious letter to one of the Medici, giving an account of the voyage 
of Da Gama, whose squadron he had met at C. Verde on its way home. 

1886 YULY, p. 360. 


So America has been named after a false etymologist! But he 
was not the only famous man whose etymologies are “a juncis 
texta”—made of many rushes, and not worth one. 

‘Je. This is one of the oldest words in the Buropeo-Indian vocabu- 
lary, Tv occurs in the travels of Friar Odorico, written down in 1331, 
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‘and a few years later in the rambling reminiscences of John de’ Marig- 
nolli, ‘The great Catalan World-map of 1375 gives a sketch of one of 
‘those ships with their sails of bamboo maéting, and calls them Inehi, 
no doubt a clerical error for Tiehi. [Iunei, plural of *Zuncus.] 

1886 Youre, 

[Seo the quotations, dated 15st (“Ciunche”), 1589 (*Tuncos 
(Tunco"), 1598 (“Tunckoa"), under Junco, Littré quotes the 
Catalan ineho” without question.) 

‘And doubtless they had made havock of them all, had they not pres- 
‘ently been relioved by two Arabian Junks (for so their small iNl-builé 
ships aro named). 1616 Tune, Voyage to Eost India 

(ed. 1665, repr. 1777), De 342 CL) 

An hundred Prawes and Zunkes. 1625 Puncnas, Pilgrimage, 1 









Bacon distingnishos between junks and “tall ships”: 


China also, and the great Atlantis (that you call America), which have 
now but Zwiks and Canoas, abounded then in tall Ships. 
1627 (1658) BACON, New Atlantis, p. 12. (S. D.) 
Seo other quotations in Yule, 8, D., ete, Modern quotations 
innumerable, 





Kahau, along-nosed and long-taild simian of Borneo, oald 
also the proboscis- monkey, 


Malay 598 kahau, so cald, it is said, from its ory. We hav 
an other Malayan monkey named from its utterance, the Wau- 


wan, See Wauwav. See also Brum, and other Malayan mone 
keys there montiond, 





6 kahau a species of long-tailed monkey, variously coloured. 
(Bat. Trans, vol. fit.) 1812 MARSDEN, p. 251. 
ae kÂhau cone foort van apen met lange ftaarten, hebbende ver- 
fehillonde kleuren. 1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 302. 





‘The imitativ nature of the name is indicated by the fact that 
in Dayak kahau means ‘call’: 


Kahau, das Rufon : das gerufon werden, sein.... 
3859 HaRnEtaxp, Dajacksch-deutsches wörterbuch, p. 202. 


I find no entry of kahau as a Dayak name for the monkey; 
but kahio is a Dayak name for the orang-utan (1859 Hardeland, 
. 203). 
E AS appearanoes of kahau as an English word ar satisfactorily 
frequent, Simians hav their day again. 


Another very remarkable kind [of Semnopithecus) is found in Borneo. 
It is S. nasalis (the kahau, or proboscis monkey), and, as its name im- 





e -  OP.G, Scot, geor. 


plies, it has an exceedingly long nose. In the young state, the nose is 
Tauch smaller relatively, and is bent upwards. No similar structure 
‘was known to exist in any other ape whatever until quite recently. 
1878 Encye. Brit, 2:151. 
‘Bee also Riverside nat, hist, (1884-88), 5:522; Woon, New illustrated 
mat. hist, p. va; WEBSTER (1863), ete. 





Ketchup, also eatchup (x690), catsup (1730), & well-known 
name for various kinds of sauces, 

‘The etymology of Ketchup has hitherto been obscure, and th 
eorrectsform undetermind, The implication in Johnson's defin 
tion of cateup an “a kind of Indian pickles” is that the wor 
Indian, that 4s, Kast Indian, and it is stated in various dictionaries, 
10 be East Indian.” Indeed the first English mention of the 
Word (1699) defines “eatehup” as “a high Kast India sane.” 

Two different statements, referring the word to a definit 
language, ar op record. 

ocording to a statement quoted by Latham from Brande and 
Cox, the source is an alleged Japanese “kitjap,” the name of 
“some similar condiment.” But no Japanese kigiap can be found; 
indeed ki¥jap is an impossible form in that language. | ‘The state- 
ment may hav arisen from the fact that an other name for a similar 
condiment well known in the East, is Japanese; namely soy. 
Seo further below. 

An other suggestion i that Rathi is from a Chines 
but nothing like proof is offerd. [The suggestion is di 
the late Professor Terrien de Lacouperie, in a paper printed in 
the Babylonian and oriental record, November 1889, to which 
Professor Jackson kindly directed my attention after I read this 

aper and pointed out the origin of the word in Malay, as 
forth below. Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie finds no evidence for 
the asserted Ohinese origin but conclude 


‘My impression is that the word may have a Chinese origin, but not 
trom China, It may have come from Australasia or the Malay ponin- 
‘sala, where the Chinese colonists of southern China are 80 numerous 
‘The expression may have been made there, with a local acceptation 
‘unknown in the mother country. 

1889 Tenet dz Lacovrente, in the Babylonian and 
‘oriental record, vol. 3, no. 12, Nov.p. 284-286.) 































Tt does not appear from what source the form kijap, which is 
cited in Brande and Cox as “Japanese,” and in Latham as 


“Oriental,” and elsewhere as “East Indian,” found its way into 
the rownd'of English mention; but it is clear that Aigap is a 
‘Dutch spelling, and the presumption is that it represents a nativ 
‘word of some part of the Dutch Hast Indies. Any one familiar 
with the form and nature of words in Malay, would recognize 
the form of kitjap, that is kichap, as characteristic of that lan- 
guage. As a matter of fact the word is found in Malay, namely, 
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Asus kéchap, kiehap, in Dutch transliteration ketjap. 
Te is found also in Lampong, kichap, and in Sundanese, kechap. 
The iollowing ar the quotations for the Malay kéchap, 
Kichap, as enterd in Malay dictionaries. . It will be seen that 
they ar all recent. 
Kétjap, adja, 0. [=onzijdig). 1884 BADINGS, p. 284. 
Kichap, Tau-in,* sauce. [Noto] “Chinese, 
1887 List Hove SNG, Manwal of the Malay colloquial, 1157. 
sus ketjap, de Japansche soya. 1893 KLINKERT, p. 563. 
Ket jap, inlandsche soja, soja. 1895 MAYER, Ds 157. 





But an earlier mention of the Malay köchap occurs in the 
following, (1876), where it is said that the word is not known in 
the Malay as spoken in the Moluceas. 


Soi, Manado], Afmbon), Holl, soja; kétjap is niet bekend, 
1876 CLuncg, Het Maleisch der Molukken, p. 53+ 


Beside these five profesxedly Malay entries, 1 find two extra 
Malay, but in the general sense Malayan entries, showing tho 
word in the languages of Lampong and Sunda, But Thay no 
Your it in merely the Malay word taken into these tongues. 

"The Lampong entry is brief, It defines the word as “soy.” 


Kitjap, soj 
19x Heurmom, Lampongsch-Hollandsch woordenlijst, p. 1%. 


he Sundanese entry (1862) is the earliest T hay found : 


Kéchap, Catéhup, a dark coloured sauce prepared by the Chinese. 
1862 Riau, Diet. of the Sunda lang., p. 212. 


‘This may imply that the name itself is of Chinese origin; but 
that is not said by Rigg. Junk is an other Malayan word com- 
Snonly associated with the Chinese, but with no proved source in 
the Chinese language. Hither might be from a provincial or 
extrattorritorial Chinese source not yet traced. 

‘No one, except Rigg (1862), seem’ to hav noticed that this word 
kéobap is the. same as the Kinglish kefohup ; but. the form and 
the sense make it cloar, Ketjap is defined by Klinkert as “the 
Japanese soy”; by Mayer as “the natiy soy,” meaning, T take it, 
‘the nativ preparation answering to the Japanese article called 
soy What is soy? The word is from the Japanese, It exists 
Site Malay of the Molucea islands ax soi (1876 Clercq as quoted). 
‘The Japanese word is ahö-yu, “a kind of sauce made of fermented 
wheat and beans” (1867 Hepburn). “The Chiness form, in the 
Mandarin, is of’-yiu (1874 Williams) or shi-yu (1872 Doolittle), 
‘Canton. shi-vau (1870 Chalmers, 1856 Williams), Ningpo tsiang- 

in (1876 Morrison). The Chinese forms ar probably original. 

tang. yu, Lam told, answers phonetically to shd-yu. 

‘Yor. XVII. 5 
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shoyu, ... ME. n. Soy, « kind of snucs made of fermented wheat 
and beans. 1867 BEPBOR, Japanese and Eng. diet, p. 422. 
ESM. Salted eatables, ax beans, oysters, olives, which are after- 
wards dried and used as relishes; fau shi salted beans; ahi yeu soy ; 
nin ahl salted flour and beans used in cooking; Idm shi stoned and 
Plekled olfves; tau sh lung salted beans and ginger—a relish. 
1856 Wrzzzans, Tonie dict. of the Chinese 
lang. in the Canton dialect, p. 438- 
Shi-yau [Cantonese dial.]. 
1870 J. Cuatacens, Eng. and Cantonese dct. gd od, p69. 
CT. de L. in B. and O. Record, Nov. 388, . 284.) 
Shicyu (Mandarin dial). 
1872 J. Doourrrur, Vocab. of the Chinese lang., 11272. (LA) 
Soy, tsiang-yin Wi 
1876 Mormison, Anglo-Chinese vocab. of the Ningpo dialect, p. 442. 
‘The Chinese prepare from the gédelé a species of soy, somewhat infer- 
‘or to that brought from Japan, x817 RAPYLES, Hist, of Java, 1198. 


The word köchap, whatever its origin, is in every respect in 
accord with Malay analogies It looks just like a nativ. Indeed, 
there ar several other words of similar form, among which, wer 
köchap, as a name for soy, more firmly establisht, one might 
Teuouably soek its origin. Chere is, in the first place, a word 
AS köchap, iguke mén göchap, which means ‘to smack 
with the lips) “to taste with the lips or tongue”; ASS kBoha- 
Ban, ‘a taste, smack. Tomit the references. 

‘This köchap, ‘to smack with the lips,’ appears to stand in 
some relation with the word kachup, ‘a kiss’ mengachup-i, 
‘give a Kins So many anprejudiced observers hay testified to 

‘great similarity between the two actions, that the connection 
can not be denied. The English smack may be heard in support 
of this observation. 1 omit illustrations. 

‘There is an other word kéchap, ‘to wink, which may perhaps 
without undue subtlety be brought into relation with ‘smack,’ 
and so with the tasting or “sampling ” of things that appaar on 
brief reflection to hav an approved quality. 

‘The first English mention of the word ketchup which I hav 
noted is one quoted from a “canting” dictionary assignd to the 
Gate 1690, by others to “about 1699.” Of course it was never a 
Scant” word. It was and is a common mistake for compilers of 
dictionaries of “cant” and “slang” to include in their collection 
stray: words of any kind, foreign, provincial, or archaic, not 
familiar to them or to “the general reader.” 


Catehup, « high Bast-India Sauce. 
1690 (c. 16992) “E. B, gent.” New dict. of terms, ancient and 
‘modern, of the canting crew in its several tribes of gipsies, beg- 
gers, thieves, cheats &e., with an addition of proverbe and 
phrases. (Quot. from N.E.D. Title from Bibliographical list, 
‘ed. Skeat and Nodal, Eng. dial. soc., 1872, p. 159.) 
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And, for our home-bred Britis 
Botargo, catsup, and caveer. 
1730 Swaer, Panegyrie on the Dean. 





cheer, 


Bailey, that industrious compiler, tho he mist the word in his 
“Universal etymological dictionary” (1721 and 1727 and many 
Inter issues), secured it, no dout because he found it in what he 
appropriated, in his “ Dictionarium domesticum, being a new 
and compleat houshold dictionary for the uwe both of city and 
country” (1736). Under “Catéhup” he givs two recipes, IT 
quote the first in full 

Catelup that will keep good 20 Years, Take 2 quarts of ftrong ftale 
‘boot, and half a pound of anchovies, wath them clean, cloves and maco 
‘of each quarter of an ounce, of pepper half a quarter of an ounce, a 
race or 2 of ginger, half a pound of fhallots, and a pint of flap mush- 
rooms well boil'd and piokl'd. Boil all thefe over a flow fixe till ono 
halt is confum’d, thon ran it through a flannel-bag ; let it Stand till itis 
quite cold, then pat it up in a bottle and ftop it clove, One fpoonful of 
this to pint of melted butter, gives both tatte and colour above all 
other ingredients; and gives the moft agreeable relish to fith fauce. Tt 
In ottoem'd by many, to exceed what is brought from India, 

1736 BAILEY, Dietionarium domeatioum, 

Catehup of Mushrooms. Fill a ftewpan full of the largo flap muth- 
vooms..[oto.} 1936 Id. 














‘Under “mushrooms” and in paragraphs following, “ketchup” 
is mentiond several times 

Mushrooms aro produe'd plentifully in the fields in September, and 
therefore this is the properest time to provide them for making of 
Ketchup and mushroom gravy... 1736 Jd., 8. v‚ mushrooms (Ist par 











Catsup, m.n. A kindof Indian pickles, imitated by pickled mush- 
rooms. 8 1755 JOHNSON. 
Carsor, kasha. 8, A kind of pickle, 1780 SHERIDAN. 
Seo also 1800 Mason (1883), Suppl. to Johnson's dit; x818 Todd; 1828 





Wobster, ete. 





Tt will be 
the pronunciation of catohup, which 
also ketchup. 

‘The right form is Ketchup. Catchup, tho givn by some di 
tionaries as the “correct” form, is a mistake, and catsup is quite 
wrong. 





teed that, Sheridan (so Latham later) giv caleup 
he does not enter. He omits 





Kris, also Ariss, oriss, crise, oryse, creese, crease, cress, a 
‘Malayan dagger. 

‘The word is familiar in English literature, in romance and 
poetry, where it is now usually speld creese, In travels it is 


es C.P. G. Scott, usor. 





made more ‘nativ’-looking, kris or kriss. There is something so 
nice and savage about &. 

‘The word is found in other European languages, French criss, 
Dutch kris, Swedish kris, ete. 


The word is in Malay written cither with a long vowel, indi- 
cated, ays kris or karts, köris, or with a short vowel, not 
indicated, 5 kris or karis, köris; sometimes transliter- 


ated kres. It is found throughout the whole Archipelago. The 
dagger is a tropical fruit, tho not unknown in what ar cald the 
temperate zones. ‘The other forms ar Achinese vS kris, kri, 
Batak Aoris, Lampong kris, Javanese kris, Keris, Sundanese kris, 
Balinese keris, kris (alternativ to kadatan), Dayak karis, Macas- 
sar kurisi, Sangi-Manganitu Krise, Tagal Kalis, Bisaya kulis. 

“he word is said to be original in Javanese. T suppose it would 
it 60, or to prove it not so. Yule suggests that 
it is identical with the Hindustani kirich, a straight sword, and 
says “perhaps Turki kilich is the original” The Turki difieh 1 
Qo not find in Shaw’s vocabulary (1880) or in Vambéry (1878). 
‘The Hindustani “ig 5 kirch or kirich” is markt by Shakespear 
(1817) as “perhaps from Malay veys kris (p. 592). And 
indeed why should not the Malays ‘be allowd to hav some words 
of their own, even to lend? Or is “the cursed Malayan croeso” 
‘Malayan only in use ? 


keri kris a dagger, kris, 
oes Bate or yi rte de PE a 


kris a weapon. (Vid. yungyS kele) 1812 MARSDEN, D. 256 


vS Keron of kris pook, ponjaard, (ei) 

d 1825 RooRDA VAN EYEINGA, D. 310. 
kris een ponjaard. (sie kries.) 1825 Id, p. 308. 
Kis (J). A dagger, a poniard, a dirk, a kris; v. kris and kres, 
1852 CRAWFURD, p. £0. 
dagger; ¥. kris and kâris. — 1852 Id, p. 60. 
a dagger; v. kris. 1852 Id. p. 75. 

keris et. 












Kres (). A kris 
Kiris@). Ab 
veys Kents, kri, exist, poignard..Jar. et Sand, 

dria,” Bat... horis, Mak. kuriai, Tag. et Bis... kali. 

3875 Favn, 1:36. 
‘Also in 1863 PIJNAEPEL, p. 1773 1880 Wats, and TUUK, 21505; 1881 

Swerresman (1887), 2:55; 1893 KLINKERT, p. 515; 1895 MAYER, p. 136. 
“Kris | bri | couteau (natif) | knife (native) 

«1882 BIxKERS, Malay, Achinese, French, and Eng. voead., p. St. 
aay erin, ‘cris, een soort van dolk. Soorten van krissen zijn : [ete] 
1889 Laxoxs, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 207. 
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‘Lampung Ieiris, 
1820 CRAWEURD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 2:170 (Voeab.). 
Kris (ook Abfoengsch], v. H.); een wape 
zeg: HeLemiom, Lampongsch-Hollandseh woordenlijst, p. 5- 
ss [bri] et... [ris], N. un criss, sorte de poignard dont se servent 
1 insulaires de Parchipel indien. 
1870 Fava, Diet. javanaisfrancais, p. 137- 
‘Kris, the well known Malay weapon or dagger of this name. 
1862 Rid, Diet. of the Sunda lang, p. 230. 
Kris Vfoorname taal] van kudocta..Kadoet de gordel van voren; 
ngadoet in den gore steken ; kudoctan Lage taal] (ris V.) eeno kri 
1876 Ie. vas Rok, Balineesele-Hollandseh woordenboek, p. 62, 65. 
Madura kris. 
820 CRAWFORD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 2170 (Vacab) 














Hardeland thus describes the Dayak kris : 


Karis, eine Art Dolch; das Messer 10-15 Zoll lang, zweischneidig, 
rvit am Griffe, spitz auslautend; das Messer entweder grade (aapukal), 
oder mehrfach gekrûmmt (parong); der von feinom Holze oder 
Knochen gemachte Grift ist gewölmlich schön geschnitet, z. B, als ein 
Schlangenkopf, etc. ; er wird nur als Zierrath getragen... 

1 1859 HARDELAND, Dujacksel-deutsches wirterbuch, p. aar, 

Maleisch kris, Sampitach kris, Kntingansch karis, dolk, kri 

1872 Tinprke, Woordenlijst, p. 64 











Kris, vr. (dolk) ktrise. 
1860 Rimor, Sangi-Munganitusch woordentijetje, ps 39% 
‘muri kris, Rotti kris. 
1820 ChawruRD, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 2:170 (Vooab.). 
Calis, Espada, 6 acero. 
1854 SkRRANO, Dice, de términoe comunes tagalo-castellano, p. 27. 


Tho word often occurs in the Hakluyt voyages speld crise, 
oryse, crese, ete, 

‘Tho custom is that whenever the King [of Java] doth die....the wives 
of the said King....overy one with a dagger in her hand (which dagger 
they call a orese, and is as sharp as n razor) stab themselves to the heart. 

1566-88 CAVENDISH, in Hakluyt iv. 337. (¥.) (Bee other quots. in Y.). 
‘Their weapons, which they call Chifte [read Orie). 

1613 Ponomas, Pilgrimage, p. 426. 
‘Thither they goe all, and turning their faces Enstward, stabbe 
themsclues with a Crise or Dagger to the heart, 1613 Ide, p. 456. 


‘Tho Malays and Javanese make the kris in innumerable shapes, 
all warranted to kill, and adorn them with a pleasing exuberance 
of fancy, and with’ pious care. So we adotu our swords and 
Pistols and guns, It has ever been the sweet office of Art. to 
fuitigate the asperities of Murder by improving and beautifying 
its weapons; aud, in our Western civilization, at least, no one, 
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however poor, need go without a beautiful implement of slaughter. 
But in the Far Kast, as in the West, these apparent contempla- 
tions of death ar often for ornament, rather than for utility. 





‘The extraordinary demand for the dagger or kris has given rise toa. 
subdivision of labour in its fabrication, unknown to any other employ- 
ment. ‘The manufacture of the blade, of the handle, and of the seal 
bard, are each distinct occupations. ‘The shape of the kris varies with 
every tribe, nay, in every district of the same country; and there is 
according to taste and fancy, an endless variety, even among the vane 
people. The burthensome exuberance of the Javanese language fur: 
fishes us with fifty-four distinct names for as many varioties of the kris, 
specifying, that twenty-one are with straight, and thirty-three with 
waving, or serpentine blades t 

1820 CRAWFORD, Hist, of the Tudian Archipelago, 1: 190. 

Spears, cannon, and rises, are frequently particularized by names. 

1820 Id, 23349, note, 





Raffles, in his History of Java (1817), give two plates of Javan 
krises, showing more than forty styles. 


‘We wont first to the house of the Chinese Bandar, or chief merchant, 
where we found a number of natives well dressed, and all conspicuously 
farmed with krissee, displaying their largo handles of ivory or gold, or 
beautifully grained and polished wood. 

1069 WALLAGK, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 116. 

‘All wore the kris, or Malay crooked dagger, on the beauty and val 
of which they greatly pride themselves. 1869 Id., p. 132. 

‘The Malay weapons consist of tho celebrated kris, with its flamo- 
shaped wavy blade ; tho sword, regarded, however, more as an orna- 
ment 1883 Bimo, The Golden Chersonese, p. 24. 

‘Mx. Foney bas also given me a kris. When I showed it to Omar 
this momjng, he passed it across his face and smelt it, and then said, 
“bis kris good—has ate a man.” 

1883 [d., p. zag. (Seo also Forbes, p. 66 and 224. 














From the noun Aris, Kriss, eto., was early formd the verb dria, 
Aria, eis, reuse Pg. *ersar in derivativ erisada, a blow with 
a kei 


‘This Boyhog we tortured not, becauso of his confession, but erysed 
him, 1604 Scot’s Discourse of Java, in Purchas, 1:175. (Y. p. 213,) 











es A Dutch officer … snatched his kris from the scabbard. Marto- 
puro perceiving this, attempted to make his escape, but was seized and 
Ieriged on the spot. 


1812 CRAWFURD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 2: 348. 
All the natives recommend Mr, Carter to have him *krissed” on the 

spot; “ for if you don't,” said they, “he will rob you again.” 
1869 Wattace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 133. (Also p. 197.) 
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Lorikeet, a bird of the parrot kind, resembling the lory. 

Lorikedt is partly Malayan, partly Latin and partly Spanish, 
en te ements being added by English hands. Ie ie forma 
from lory (which is explaind below) by adding the syllable keet 
from parrakeet. 


Lorikeet....Baird. 1860 WoncnstER. 

Bix different Kinds of woodpeckers and four kingfishers were found 

‘here, the fine hornbill, Buceros lunatus, more than four feet long, and 

tho pretty litle Lorikeer, Loricalus pusillus, scarcely more than as many 

inches. 1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago 
(1890), p. 83. (Also p. 146, 275.) 





Lory, « bird of the parrot kind, found in the Molucea islands; 
also used, at times, ax a general name for “parrot” 

"Phe word is found in English in two pronunciations, (1) speld 
Jory, also probably somewhere *lori, pronounced ri; (2) speld 
Toor, ey, Lari, pronounced 10'ri (vot lit'ri). ‘The second form 
is nearer to the original Malay. 

In French the word is found written Lauri (1705), that is “lori; 
and Joury, that is *louri = Eng. tury, huri. 


‘The source is Malay yy} or gp lart, Itri, Javanese Zuri, 
‘Sundanese Juri, Sangi-Manganitu Lorin, and this yy) 1trt, Lari, 
is a dialectal form of the more familiar Malay ep mart, 


nari, whence the now obsolete English form nory, muy. Seo 
Nort. 


eo Met a bird of the parrot kind. (Vid. <95 nûrt.) 


1812 MARSDEN, p. 310, 
or loerie eene foort van papegaaijen. (Zie noerie.) 


825 ROORDA VAN EXSINGA, p. 361. 
or loeri, =noeri. 
1863 PUNAPPEL, p. 212. (Sim. 1893 KLINKERT, p. 638) 
opp! lth = jp) nit 1875 FAVRE, 2541 
pp! Wri of nd, btav,, roode papagaai B) 
2884 Wats and TUK, 3:04- 
Loerri, A. gekleurde papegaai. 


1835 Roorpa van Eysixas, Javaansch 
‘en Nederduitsch woordenboek, p. 312. 








++ [lund] N. K.,..perroquet. 
1870 Favne, Diet. favanais-frangais, p. 316. 
Luri, abeautiful, red, middle-sized parrot brought from the Moluocos. 
(Another name used at Batavia is Nori.) Kk 
1862 Riao, Dict. of the Sunda lang., p. 261. 
Papegaai, m. Trin. 


1860 Rizoet, Sangi-Manganitusch woordenlijstje, p. vor. 





72 C.P. G. Scott, Leer. 


‘The Spanish Zoro, Portuguese louro, a parrot is probably ‘an 
aaan of *ori, accommodated to Sp. loro, Port. louro, dun, 
yellow. See tho quotation from Stevens. 


Léro, m. dun coloured. Alfo a parret. 
1623 Mmsnev, Diet. in Span. and Eng.. p. 160, 
‘Lovo, Dun-colour'd; alfo a Parrot. But more particularly a fort of 
Parrot all Green, except only the Tips of the Wings and Head, which 
‘are Yellow. But utd for any Parrot. 
1705 Stevens, Span. and Eng. diet, 


Lory appears in English use long after nory. See Nowy. 


‘The large kind, which are of the size of a raven, are called maconws 
the next size are simply called parrots; those, which are entirely white, 
‘are called lories ; and the lesser size of all are called parrakects. 

1774 Gouvssars, Hist. of the earth (1790), stars. (odrell 1820.) 
“twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 
"Twas the immortal Youth of Love. 
‘809 Sourumy, Curse of Kehama, 10:19. 
yy nit, the urg, a eautit bird of the parrot kind brought 
{rom the Moluceas.... 1812 MARSDEN, p. 350. 
Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
‘The crimson blossoms of the coral-tree 
In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea. 
1817 Moone, Lalla Rookh (1865), p. 61. 

Soon after I arrived, a tree, as large as our oak, became filled with 
great scarlet flowers, and in the early morning flocks of red luris (Bos 
Fubra, Gm) and other parrakeets, with blue heads, red and green 
breasts, and the feathers on the under side of the wings of a light red 
and brilliant yellow (Trichoglossus eyanogrammus, Wagl.), would come 
to feed on them. 1869 Bicxwont, Travels in the East Indian 

Archipelago, p. 259. (Also p. 232, 256.) 

‘The most remarkable (birds] were the fine crimson Lory, Eos rubra— 

‘a brush-tongued parroquet of a vivid crimson colour, which was very 





abundant. 1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 228. 
T here saw for the first time the rare black Zory from New Guinea, 
Chalcopsitta atra. 1869 Id, p. 230. (Also p. 253. 275. S00 








also Forbes, p. 126; Yule, p. 398.) 





Mateo, a remarkable bird of Celebes and the Molucca islands, 
a megapode (‘big-foot *) or mound-builder. 

Tdo not find the word in the regular Malay dictionaries, but a 
‘Malay form‘ mauleo is cited in Ekris's vocabulary of the lan- 
guages of the Amboina islands, and a form moléo in Clereq’s 
Foeabulary of The Malayan of the Moluccas,’ who ascribes to 
Amboina a form *muléu (in bis Dutchitied spelling moeléve)- 
Valentyn (1726) cites “malleoe,” that is *mallew, *maleu, and 
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« moeleoe” that is *muders as a nativ name in Amboina (Newton). 
Ekris cites an Alfurese form madeun, In the Banks’ islands, far 
to the east, it is malau. Other forms in and near the Molucca 
islands, as given by Ekris, ar muma, memai, momal, Iv is p 
le that these ar related to mauleo, moleo, A little thing 
Tike this does not. shock the phonetic sense in the happy eastern 

aa, In ‘Timor the name is Kes. In the Philippine islands the 
bird wax cald tabou, a name which has appeard several times 
in English context, but is excluded from the present paper. 

‘Pho word is apparently to be regarded as mminalty Malay, 
taken up into the liberal voowbulary of that Eastern English from 
fa natiy name in Celebes or the Moluccas. 























Awna, strandvogel dio zijn efjeren in 't zand begraaft (MI, mauleo) 

(2. R. Kr. Ho Wa K)—memai (P,)—madeun (A.)-—momal (Ht, N.), 
1864-65 A. VAN Exnis, Woordenlijst … -Ambonsche eilanden, p. 31% 
Molto M(anado), de bekende vogel, Megacephalon rabripes (Afmbon] 

moeléoe: zie kes), _ 1876 Cuenca, Het Maleisch der Molukken, p. 38. 
‘Boeroeng ks. T(imor), de moleo (zie dat woord), 1876 Jd, p. 26. 








One traveler in the Archipelago has understood the name 
as “malayu,” as if it meant literally * Malay’: 


I was specially anxious to get a specimen of the malay, as the 
Malays strangely name a bird, the Megapodine Forstent, which is allied 
to the hen. ‘The common name for these birds is ““mound-builders,” 
from their peculiar habit of scratching together great heaps of sand 
and sticks, which are frequently twenty or twenty-five feet in diame- 
ter, and five fect high. These great hillocks aro their nests, and h 
they deposit their eggs. 1869 BiokaonE, ravels in the Kast 

Indian Archipelago, p. 287- 


‘The maleo first becomes conspicuous in English in Wallace's 
classical work, 


‘Among these (birds) were the raro forest Kingfisher (Crittura oyano- 
tis), a small new species of Megapodius, and one specimen of the large 
and interesting Maleo (Megacephalon rubripes), to obtain which was 
‘one of my chief reasons for visiting this district {in Celebes), 

1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 202. 

It is in this loose, hot black sand that those singular birds the 
Mateos" doposit their eggs. 1869 Id. p. 203. 

‘The feet of the Maleo are not nearly so large or strong in proportion 
‘as in these birds (Megapodit and Talegalli], while its claws are short: 
‘and straight instead of being long and much curved. 1869 Id, p. 204. 

‘The curious helmeted Mateo (Megalocephalon rubripes) is quite 
isolated, having its nearest (but still distant) allies in the Brush-turkeys 
of Australia and New Guiné 1869 Id, p. 210. 

‘They [the Megapodii of the Moluccas) are allied to tho “ Maleo” of 
Gelebes, of which an account has already been given, but they differ 








4 C.P. @. Scott, geor. 


‘in habits, most of these birds frequenting the scrabby jungles along the 
‘seashore, where the soil is sandy, and there is a considerable quantity 
‘of dabris, consisting of sticks, shells, seaweed, leaves, &c. 
1869 IL, p. 308. (Other instances p. 202, 203, 205.) 
sue Maleos, whose terra-cotta eggs are eagerly hunted for by the 
natives as a table luxury. 1885 Fomars, A naturalisPs wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago. p. 295. 
‘Tho interesting bird known as Megacephalon maleo is a native of 
Celebes, and is confined to the littoral parts of the island. Tt abounds 
in tho forests, and feeds on fruits, descending to the sea-beach in the 
months of August and Septomber to deposit its eggs. The maleo is 
‘a handsome bird, the upper parts and tail being glossy black, and the 
‘under parts rosy white 1884-88 Riverside nat. hist. 4: 231. 
‘A remarkable megapod is found in all the groups, if not of more than 
‘one species, at any rate with different habits. At Savo, where without 
‘any attempt at domestication they have become private property, they 
Tay, in a carefully divided and appropriated patch of sand, and come 
‘out of the bush, as the natives say, twice a day to lay and look after 
‘thoir eggs. In the Banks’ Islands and the New Hebrides they lay their 
eggs in the hollow of a decayed tree or in a heap of rubbish they have 
scratched together. In the Banks’ Islands these birds are called malau, 
as they are maleo in Celebes. 
1891 Copntsarox, The Melanesians; studies in 
their anthropology and folk-lore, p. 17, 18, 
In 1726 Valentyn published his elaborate work on the East Indies, 
wherein (deel fil. bk. v., p. 320) he very correctly describes the Mega- 
pode of Amboina under the name of “* Malleloe” [read “Mallcoo”; 
{in Diet. 1893 “* Moeleoe or Malleoe"), and also a larger kind found in 
Celebes, so as to show he had in the course of his long residence in tho 
Dutch settlements become personally acquainted with both. 
1893 Nuwros, in Encye. Brit, 15 :827, note; also x893 
‘Nuwrox and Ganow, Dict. of birds, p. 540, note. 
Mateo, see MeaAPovE. : 
11893 Nawrox and Gavow, Diet. of birds, p. 530. 














‘The Malayan maleo is probably connected with the name of 
an Australian megapode, which is said to be “ commonly known 
in England as the Mallee-bird.” (1883 Newton, in Encye. Brit, 
15 1827 ; 1893 Dict. of birds, p. $30.) 


Mamuque, a strange wild fowl which our forefathers, the 
stouter-hearted of them, read about in Sylvester's pitiless transla- 
tion of the painful Du Bartas. I postpone the quotations until 
the origin of the name has been disclosed. 

Sylvester's mumugue is from the French mamngue, in Cotgrave 
mammuque, accepted as the name of a bird thus described by 
that worthy lexicographer: 


Mammuque: t. A winglesse bird, of an vnknowne beginning, and 
after death not corrupting; she hath feet a hand long, & so light a 
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body, so long feathers, that she is continually carried in the ayre, 
whereon she feeds ; some call her the bird of Paradiee, but erroniously ; 
for that hath wings, and differs in other parts from this. 

1611 COTGRAYE, 








‘Phis interesting description is repeated unchanged in the later 
editions, 1650, 1660, 1673... Tho scientific gravity of the conclnd- 
ing words, showing wherein the “mammuque” differs from the 
«Bind of Paradice,” could not be surpast at the present day. 
‘The myth is explaind under Manveontara, 

‘The French manmupue ix a seribal error, ap 
in use, for *vanuque, which represents the Itai 
name of this bird in Horio (1598) and earlier. 

The Italian form mamehe arose (perhaps as a plural of 
*manueu ?) from a misunderstanding of some form of the full 
name, which also appeard as manneodiata (taken perhaps as 
*manneu diata). 


Manche, @ fine colored bird in India, which neuer toucheth the 
ground but when he is dend. 1598 Fromo, 
‘Mantiche, a Ane-coloured bird in India which neuer touchoth tho 
ground but when he is dead, | Manucodidta, the Paradise-bird, which 
‘is said to haue no feote. x61x FLORIO. 
‘Manucodidta, Manche, a fine coloured bird in India, which is said 
neuer to touch the ground, but when he is dead, and to have no feet, 
called the Paradise-bird, 1659 FLonto, ed. Torriano, 
"Manuche, vne sorte d'oiseau qui meurt aussi tost qu'il touche la terre, 
1660 Durz, Dittionario italiano & francese, p. 519 








ently establisht 
manuche, the 














Sylvester, following Du Bartas, desoribes the phenix and other 
rard birds, ' Then he brings in the strangest bird of all : 


fe now, towards the rich Moluques, 
‘Thoso passing strange and wondrous (birds) *Mamugues! 
(VVond'rous indeed, if Sea, or Earth, or Sky, 
Saw ever wonder, swim, or goe, or fly) 
None knowes their nest, none knowes the dam that breeds them : 
Food-less they liu ; for, th’ Aire alonely feeds them : 
VVingles they fly ; and yet their light extends, 
mut with their flight, their vnknow'n lives-date ends. 
[Marg. *With vs cald Birds of Paradise.) 
1598 Svivasrmn, Du Bartas his diuine weeken 
and. worker (1613), p. 135. 
‘The poet thought Wisdom soard like a “mamuquo” : 
Last, Wisdom coms, with sober countenance: 
‘To th euer-Bowrs her oft a-loft 1? aduance, 
The light Mamugues wing-les wings she has: 
Her gesture cool, as comly-graue her pase. 
1598 Id., p. 559° 
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In the course of the seventeenth century the bird began to fy 
low, and then the story faded away. See Manvoopiata, It was 
a fable; but it is not every fable that ends in a bird of Paradise, 


Manucodiata, à bird of paradise. This word is found in 
English works of the seventeenth century. It is a transfer from 
the Italian and New Latin manucodiata, which is an ingenious 
Latin masking of the original Malay name, clo sle uk 
döwäta. Ie means ‘bird of the gods” or ‘bird of heaven? Tt 
has been renderd also “celestial bird” (Marsden), “holio Bird” 
(Parchas), and God's bint” (Wallace), but is commonly renderd 
“after the New Latin of the Dutch Orientaliste, “ bird of paradise” 
or “paradise-bied,” Tho two terms of the name ar explaind 
Delow. The second term is Sanskrit. Other Malayan names of 
the bird ar mentiond below in due order, 

‘The following ar the quotations for mänuk dowäta. 


Manuk döwäta the bird of paradise (in the language of the Molucca 
islands, being by the Malays more usually termed bûrong sûpan or 














‘the elegant bird). 1812 MARSDEN, p. 140. 
(GiLe mänuk (Eastern islands) bird; fowl, Manuk déwita the 
bird of paradise, or bîtrong span. 1842 Id, p. 318, 
Manuk-dewata (J and 8}. The bird of paradise; literally, «tho 
bird of the gods.” 2852 CRAWTURD, p. 97. 
le mänuk, cisean. lsd — mänuk déwita, Tolsau 
do paradis. Z 1875 PAVRE, 2:332. 


(Bee also t:849 8. ¥. dEwäta, quoted below.) 


‘The name minuk döwäta is found also in Balinese, munuk 
dévatd. 


Manoek gevogelte in 't algemeen; kip, hoen, haan; … — dwatá do 


paradijsvogel. 
1876 R. vax Eox, Balineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 168. 


‘The Malay Bôle mänuk ‘bird, ‘fowl,’ appears in nearly all 
the languages of the Archipelago. It is nativ in the eastern 
islands and in Polynesia, The forms ar Batak mank, Achinese 
manok, Lampong manuk, Javanese manuk (Favre, Dict. malais, 
1875, but not in Favre, Diet. juvanais, 1870, nor in Roorda van 
EBysinga 1835), Sandanese manuk (Favre 1875, but not in Rigg 
1862), Balinese manuk, Dayak manok, Bared (Borneo) manul 
mani, Bugis manok, Baton manumanu, Menado manu, Sula 
mans, Bara manus, Amboina mara, mano, Alfarese manu and 
pam, Tagals manok, Diya manub, win Bee the, quotation 

low, and a list, inelnding additional forms manoko, mari 
mantiti, manok, mano, mante, mantio, manraoan, malok, an 
namo, in Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p- 4715 «lso 
manufoik, mankui in Forbes, p. 491. 
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‘The common Polynesian form is manu, The like and other 
forms exist in the Melanesian and Micronesian languages. A. 
long list is given in Tregear’s Muori-Polynesian comparative 
dictionary, 1891, p. 208, 209. 





(Gale mana (Bester islands) bird; fowl. 1812 MARSDEN, p. 338, 
Le manu oisewu. . .Jav. et Sund... mank, Bat. ...manuk, 
poate, volle. Tag. et Bis... manok. 1875 FAVRE, 23332, 
Klop Teas RooRDA Vay Bsn, ps 368; 1852 CRAWEURD, p. 97: 3863 
PUINAPPH p #18, et. 
Mani (RK No manus Tx mm, kip, haan. NB, To de meeste 
MEP. alen man, mi, * vogel, kip 
Legg Roer, Woordenlijst wan de Barettaat p44 
ao, vogel, kip (. he Kr. H.W. K.P. A) — manuel UL, NJ 
"goa" A. vax Hems, Woordenkit..cimbonacheelanden,p- or. 
goeree, pant 1874 Tautas, Woordenlj wan de aad 
er Atifoeren op Tet eitond Boer, p. 5 














The other common Malay name of the bird, ely2d B yy? 
Darang döwäta, ‘bird of the gods,’ appears also in Achinese, 
bureng dieata. B'rung is the regular Malay name for “bird t 


Bourong. Auis, bourong diwata Anis paradisea, 

1631 Haex, Dictionarium Malaico-Latinum, p. 10. 

‘Auis...bowrong, Aus paradisea, Di wata [read bourong 

diwata). 1631 Hanx, Dictionarium Latino-Malaicum, p. 9 
Burung-dewata, Bird of paradiso; lit. bird of the gods.” 

1852 CRAWFORD, p. 3: 

|. — dewata of — soopan, paradij 











Eppa voeroeng, ore 


vogel. 1863 PIJNAPPEL, D. 46. 
yp? Drang, oltean.niclygo — barung dâwäte on bj 
— barung söpo, Toiseau do paradis, 1875 FAVRE, 41328. 


‘Also 1877 WALL and Tour, 1:285; 1893 KLINKER, p. 314. 
Ulo dtwata, eon soort van godin; boeroeng divata, paradijsvogel. 
1889 Laxans, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 116. 


‘The Malay name barang dd wâta is reflected in Pigafetta’s 
‘account as bolon dinata [diuata = divata]. (Haklayt soo. 1874, p. 





zag, Y,) 

“He word, d8wata, which oceurs in the two names mentiond, 
found in’ most of the languages of the Archipelago, in the 
senses ‘divinity, ‘deity,’ ‘a god? ‘the gods’ Malay wlyad 
Aswata, Achinese diwata, Batak déBata, Javanese dewata, 
Sundanese dewata, Balinese déwatd, Macassar réwata, Bugis 
anata, Sangi-Manganitu dioutah. Tu is one of the conspicuous 
Hindu ‘words in an: Singhalese dewata (1830 CLoven, p. 








ze C.P. 6. Scott, geor. 


286), Hindustani L5,2o Zaat devta (deo'ta, Fallon) a god, a 
divinity (1817 Staxdsrear, p. 409; 1879 Faron, p. 669), from 
Sanskrit Dear devdta, divinity, a divinity, a god or idol (1891 
Carretene, p. 236), from 7 dend, a god. 


elygo dBwitta, Hind. Zant, a term likewise applied to the above 
colesial beings (dëwa], but with this distinction, that the appellation 
of d&wa belongs to their personal natare, and déwitta to their divine 
character, and accordingly the invocations and prayers (at last in 
Malayan poetry) are always addressed to them wader the latter name 
1812 MazspEs, Diet. of the Malayan lang, p. 140. 
elygo dawn (8 Far d2oata, condition divine, divinti i, len 
dioux... — (giles mam déwata, Yoisean de paradis. Jay. et Sund. 
 déwata, Bat... débata, Mak... réwata, Bug... dévata, 
1875 FavRr,1:849. 
Dowa, godheid, hindoegodheid ...Dewata (ook Djawata 
Dew 1895 MAYER, p. 74. 
or [ewa] N. K. un dieu, uno divinité emence divine... (dewata} 
et. jaat) une divinité da second ordre. 
1870 Favne, Diet. javanais-frangais, p. 182. 
Déwata, a heathen god, n deity; sometimes a demon. Dewata, 
Cflough) 286, a god, a deity, any divine person. 
1862 Rioo, Diet. of the Suna lang. p. 108. 
… raadta, bep. rewatdys, vm. recatdngkoe, God, beschermenge, 
beschermgeest. Boeg. deedta idem, Mal. en Jav. dewdta, Sanskr. 
déwata fwatya, een godheid van den tweeden rang.... 
1859 Marrurs, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 463- 
God, m. diiwatah, 
1860 Rumoer, Sangi-Manganitusch woordenlijstje, p. 387. 


A third Malay name occurs in the commercial language Ê yy? 
whe barang mati, ‘dead bird.” Most Matas ote te 
heaven only when it'is dead. They buy and sell it 
they do not wear dead binds on i healt wen they go to 
church. ‘They ar not civilized. 


Paradijevogel | Maleisch boerong mati | Wokam fanén | Oedjir 
fanan | Eli Ellat manok woeloenoe | Oorspronk subsoeijar. 
1864 EtsmeRaEx, Korte woordenlijst van de 

taal der Aroe- en Kei eilanden, p. ss. 
‘These are now all known in the Malay Archipelago as “Burong 
mati,” or dead birds, indicating that tho Malay traders never saw 
‘them alive. 1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 420. 


A geographic name bürong Papiis, ‘bird of Papua’ (New 

dE winden islands) oocute Tt etice sae wils 
Amboina names, manu (‘foreign bird’) and salawan, 
‘There ar other Malayan names which I must pass by. 
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„5 Bûrong papia....binds of Paradise, 1812 MARSDEN, p. 138. 
‘Manu mah, paradijsvogel (M1. burong papua)—salawan (I.R. K.). 
1864-65 A. VAN Exms, Woordentijst....Ambonsche'eilanden, p. 308, 





OF the European forme of the word, the Talian manveodiata 
appeard in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 


‘Tho Italians call it Manu codiatas... 
1598 tr. LINSCHOTEN, p. 35. (See Eng. quotations.) 

Manucodidta, the Paradisc-bied, whieh is said to have no fete, 
1611 FLOmO. (Not in ed. 1598] 
[This entry immediately follows the entry * Manucho”, for which see 





Mauvaur.) 
‘Manueodidta, Manche, a fine coloured bird in India....fete.: seo 
under Mawuaur.] 1659 FLomto, ed. Torriano. 


‘Manucodiata, I'veello di Dio, Voiseau de paradis. 
1660 Durz, Dittionario italiano & francese, p. 513. 


‘The word appears in Spanish apparently only as a recent 
reflection of scientific nomenclature, 


Manucodiato, ta, adj. Ornit, Parecidoal manucudio. Manucodiatos, 
sm, pl. Familia de aves silvanas, cuyo tipo es el génere manucodio. 
1878 Domixavez, Diccionario nacional 
de ta lengua eapaftola, p. 1142. 


In Portuguese manuoodiata has an extended use, being applied 
to a bird of the Brazil and toa constellation of the southern sky. 


Manueodidta, s. £, the bird of Paradise, a raro bird, Manucodiata (in 
the Brazile), n sort of bird called jubiru guaca, by the natives. Manu 
codiata, a southern constellation of eleven stars. It has been but lately 
Aiscovered. 1861 Viena, Diet. of the Eng. and Port. lang. 

(Lisbon), 2:361. (Sim. 1893 Michaelis.) 











In English text the word is first cited as Italian: 


In these lands [Moluceas] onlie is found the bird, which the Portin- 
gales call Passaroe de Sol, that is Fowle of the Sunne, tho Italians call 
ft Manu codiatas, and the Latinists, Paradiscas, and by us called Para- 
dice birdes, for ye beauty of their feathors which passe al other bird 
these birds are never soeno alive, but being dead they are found vpo 
the Tand; they fie, as it is said, alwaies into the Sunne, and kéepe 
themselues continually in the ayre...for they haus neither {let nor 
wings, but onely head and bedie, and the most part tayle... 
1598 tr. LINSOHOTEN, Discours of voyages (Hlakluyt oc. 1885), 12118. 
‘The Birds of Paradise eaith this Author) haue two feet, as well as 
other Birds; but as soone as they are taken, they are cut off, with a 
great part of their body, whereof a litte is left with the head and 
neoke, which being hardned and dried in the Sunne, seeme to be so 
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bred, The Moores made the Landers beleeue that they came out of 
Paradise, and therefore call them Manucodiata, or holie Birds, and 
hhaue them in religious accompt : They are very beautifull, with variety 
of fethers and colours. 1613 Puronas, Pilgrimage, p. 452. 


Cockeram did not fail to inclade this remarkable bird in his 
menagerie of wonders, along with the “Griffin, a foure-footed 
Bird, being very fierce,” the “Harpies, monstrous sdenouring 
Birds, e “Phenix, the rarest bird in the world.” 

Manneadite, tho Bird of Paradise. 1626 Cocxenax, The English 
dictionarie; or, an interpreter of hard English words, third part. 

‘The male and female Manucordiatae, the male having a hollow in 
‘the back, in which ‘tis reported the female both layes and hatches her 
cues. 3645 Eveuyy, Diary, Feb. 4. CE) 

"AS for the story of the Manucodiata or Bird of Paradise, which in 
the former Age was generally received and accepted for true, even by 
the Leamed, it is now discovered to be a fable, and rejected and 
exploded by all men [í6. that it has no feet]. 

x69x Ray, Wisdom of God manifested in the 
works of the ereation (1692), pt. 2: 147. CX) 

Paradisea, in zoology, & name used by some authors for the bird 
manueodiata, 3728-81 Cuaspens, Cyclopeedia, (Joirell 1820.) 

See other quotations in Jodrell, s.v. 











To manucodiata is ultimately due the word manucode, a book- 
name for a group of birds of paradise which some would separate 
from the family. See Newton, in Bnaye. Brit, (1883), 15: 5045 
Diet. of birds, p. 534-5- 


Mias, the orang-utan of Borneo. 
‘The Word mia, asthe nati name in one region of Borneo for 
imal long known in English as the orang-utan or orang- 
seems to hay enterd into English use for the fist timo fn 
fournal” of James Brooke, the rajah of Sarawak, as cited 
below: ‘The “Journal” was publisht in 1848. ‘The passages 
quoted wer written in 1840. Beyond a few casual mentions of 
mias, aparently based on Brooke's use (1896, Crawfard, 1862 
Rigg, quoted below), [find no other use of mias in English until 
Wallace, in 1869, in his work “The Malay Archipelago” gr 
& permanent standing in literature. 
is clear from Brooke's general way of writing natiy words, 
that he meant mias to be pronounced according to English anal: 
ogies, that is, to rime with bias. I inferd from Wallace’s work 
that he used mias to represent the same pronunciation ; and he 
has recently favord me with a note confirming this inference. 
Aias then is pronounced maas, and answers to a Malayan or 
Bornean form which would be strictly transliterated maias or 
mayas. 1 find in my Malay or Malayan dictionaries just one 








it 
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entry of this form, namely, Malay yazle miias or mayas, in 
Datdh manner mijas, given as a word used on the north coast 
‘of Borneo, equivalent, to the better-known term mäwas used 
elsewhere as shown below. 


gle miijas, N. kust Borneo: mawas (Srang @tan)— 
nga) 1884 Ward. and Tour, 32118 





‘This maias is but a Malay reflex of the Dayak name, of which 
Tfnd mention in two vocabularies printed in an important com- 
pion concerning. Sarawak and British North Borneo, which 

as just been publisht, after all these pages ar in type, and nearly 
all closed to additions, It will be scen that one entry give the 
nominal English form also as maias, 


Monkey (orang-utan), Dayal maias. 
186r Crtatatens, Vocab. of Eng. and Sarawak Dayaks, in Roth, 
‘Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, 1896, 2: App. 
Ds Ht 
Malay (colloquial) maias, 
hirang utan, Bintulu maias, 
‘4.1887 H. B. Low, Voeabularies, in Roth, op. cit, 2: App. P. 63: 














English maas, Kanowit kujuh, Kyan 





In Hardeland’s Dayak dictionary (1859) no form like maias or 
mias or maoas appears, Tho name there given for the orang- 
tan is kahio (p. 203), A. smaller species is cald kalawet (p. 213), 

‘Orawfurd (1852) givs “miyas” as “the Bornean namo of 
the orang and Favre (1875) give in the lst of forme under 
miwas the “Dayak mias.” Bute spect Crawfurd’s miyas 
and Favre's miag to be spurious forms, due to inadvertence in 
reversing the English nuias of Brooke into the nativ original. 

Maias or miyas, as the Dayak name on, the north coast of 
Borneo, may be a yurely local name not related to say, other term, 
or it may be, as Tuuk assumes, an other form of the widely 
‘known term miwas, which is found in all the recent Malay dic- 
tionaries, but not before 1863. 

uyls mawas, de orang-oetan. (Bat{aksch] id.) 

1863 PLNAPPRL, p. 218, 

ple mawas, Yorang-outang. ahl eso #2 vale Sal 5° 

5 Epl Epl Ana thor miwas yang di-namdt Oleh 

Breng pûtih Grang hûtan, doux mawas quo les Européens nom- 
ment orang-outang (H. Ab. 94). Bat... mawas. Day. mas. 

1875 FAVRE, 2:323. 

‘Also 1884 Wat and TOUR 5: 117; 1893 KLINKERT, p. 657. 

MAar or mâ’was (the ape usually called “ orang-utan”). 

1895 Forxen, Malay phonetics, p, 60. 


Beside the form mawas there is an other form cited, mawa. 
(See last quotation ; 1884 Wall and Tuuk, 3: 137.) 
vor. XVI 6 
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Tn Achin the orang-utan is cald manos, We may allow the 
variation, 


nyse manos, de orang oetan. 
1889 Lasorx, Woordenhoek der Atjehsche tan, p aes. 


‘There is a different word mia, miyA, Ls, applied to an 
other species of ape, or used as a general name. It occurs as 
mea in Haex (1631), and runs through all the dictionaries. 

‘The history of mrias in English use begins, as hay sti 
the “Journal” of Rajah Brooke, in the portion written in 1840, 
‘The quotations follow. It is to be noted that Brooke's “Journal” 
is discontinuous and fragmentary, and often refers, in a casual 
and familiar way, to words and things which hav not before been 
mentiond and ar nowhere explaind. 

Brooke's first mention of mias is in the following quotation, 
where the word is abruptly introduced as a synonym for what 
previously cald (p. 213, 218) orang-outang 


‘While lazily awaiting the report of our Dyaks who were detached in 
search of the mías, we fell in with a party of Balows, 

1840 Brooks, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative 

of events in Borneo and Celebes (1848), 1:220. 


















In the next mention, and in one further on (p. 226), the word is 
used unchanged as a plural: 


After our interview with the Balow other mias were discovered. 
1840 Id, p. 
‘They fell the isolated tree, and the mias, confused, entanglod, is beset 
by his pursuers, noosed, forked down, and made captive. 
1840 Id, p. 226. 
‘further learn from the natives that at the full of the moon the miae 
roams a great deal, but at the time of new moon they are sluggish, and 
remain stationary in their nests....[n the fruit season, which here com- 
‘monces about November, the mias are found close round the habitations 
of men, but at other seasons they retire more into the forest, and, from 
the appearance of their teeth, they must live on hard-rinded fruits. 
1840 Id, p. 226. (Other instances on p. 225, 227, 229.) 








Brooke speaks of “two distinct species” of the mias, the mias 
which he also calls simply pappan, and the *mias rembi, 
‘which he calls only rembi. As with mias, he uses the terms with- 
out previous explanation, as if they wer well known. 
‘It must be borne in mind, however, that I have not seen the largest 
mias pappan. 1840 Id, p. 225. 
‘The mia, both pappan and rembi (I assume the distinction), have 
nests or houses in the trees formed by twisted leaves and twigs, and 
resembling a rook’s nest in everything but size, 3840 Id, p. 226, 
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‘Phe next mention of mias, in an English context, which I hav 
noted, is in Ornwfura's garettecr of the Archipelago (2856); p.s15- 
It probably refers to Brookes use. 
the next is in Rigg (1862), p. 328, who takes it from Brooke. 

Tt was Mr, Wallace, as T hav said, who gave mias a standing 
English, “He met the mins, beast and word, on the Simunjon 
river, not far from Sarawak, on the northwest, const of Borneo, 
on the 2ist of March, 1855. I cite his first mention of the 
word, and some other instances. 











In all these objects 1 sucveeded beyond my expectations, and will 
now give some account of my experience in hunting the Orang-utan, 
or “Alias” as it is called by the natives fot Borneo] ; and as this name 
is short, and easily pronounced, I shall generally use it in preference 
to Simin satyrus, or Orang-utan, 
2869 WaLLAon, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 30-3 
And he was a giant, his hend and body being full as large as a man's. 
He was of the kind called by the Dyaks  Mias Chappan,” or * Mias 
Pappan,” which has the skin of the face brondened out to a ridge or 
fold at each side. 1869 Il, p. 37. 
‘The very day after my arrival in this place, 1 was vo fortunate as to 
jother adult male of the small Orang, the Mias-kussir of the 
Dyaks, 1869 Jil, p. 42. 
Tn the Sidong, where I observed it, the Mias is only found where the 
country is low, level, and swampy, and at the same time covered with 
‘lofty virgin forest. 1869 Il p44 
It is a singular and very interesting sight to watch a Mias making 
his way leisurely through the forest, He walks deliberately along 
some of the larger branches, in the vomi-erect attitude which the great 
ength of his arms and the shortness of his legs cause him naturally to 
assume ; and the disproportion betwoen these limbs is increased by his 
walking on his knuckles, not on the palm of the hand, as we should do. 
1869 Id., p. 45+ 
Ho said; ‘Tho Mias has no enemies ; no animals dare attack it but 
the crocodile and the python. He always kills the crocodile by main 
strength, standing upon it, pulling open its jaws, and ripping up its 
throat.” 1869 Id, p. 47. (Other instances on every page from 31 to 46.) 
Tohore...it is in its wild forests and inland mountains that we moot 
with a type of man by far the most primitive that these regions have to 
show. ‘These are the Jacoons, who, like the Orang-utan, or Mias of 
Borneo, are reported to dwell in trees. 
1875 THOMSON, The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China, p. 78. 
‘The familiar name for the ape {orang-ulan} is of Malay origin, and 
‘means ‘wild man of the woods,’ but to the Dyaks the orang is known 
as the Mias. 1884-88 Riverside nat. hist, 5:523- 
‘The term Mias, which is the Dyak name for the Orang utan of the 
Malays, in that part of Borneo to the N. E. of the Sarawak River (whore 
it is most abundant and best known) is pronounced exactly as the 
‘English terms bias and lias. 1896 Waxtace, Letter, July 10. 
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Nory, a parot ofthe Eastern ila cal slo, and now exclu 
sivly, fory, from an other form of the same original Malayan 
word. See Loer. 

“The form nory, in the spelling ori (in plural noria), *nury, 
*noory, newry (with plural newries), and once noyra, in plural 
noyras, appears in English records in the latter end of the six- 
teenth centnry, much earlier than Lory, but it has hitherto faild 
of due entry in English dictionaries, 'It comes through Portu- 
guese, Italian, or New Latin, The New Latin “nara, in aocusativ 

lural vores, ix found before the middle of the fifteonth century 
fe 1430); New Latin also noyra (16ot); Port. Sra, pl. ure 
(516 Barbosa), noyra (15 …), nore (1878 Vieyra) ; Italian nuro 
(1598); Dutch noeri. 

"The Malay original is 55 mart, mari, written sometimes 
ps wri. Te ie also transcribed mori (1631, 1833, 1882, ete) 
forms *nury, *noory, nowry rest. on nûr1; the forma 
nori, nori, on nori, which is rather the Javanese form. ‘The 
related forms ar Achinese nuri (Langen), nori (Dias), Javanese 
nori, Balinese nori, Bugis nori, Macassar nori, also nuri ; beside 
the forms named under Lory, namely, Malay .¢y7— lari, Jav. 


and Sund. luri, Sangi-Manganita Zurin. Raftles and Favre cite a 
Sundanese nori, but Rigg givs only luri. 


Nori, Prittacus. x63 Haxx, Dictionarinon Malaico-Latinuon, p. st. 
Paittaous. Nori. x63 Haxx, Dictionarinm Latino-Mataicum, p. 55. 
yy AES the Iury, a beautiful bird of the parrot kind brought 


from the Moluccas. Bûrong nirl fang pandet ber-kita-kita 
‘a lury expert at talking. Hakäyat bûrong nûri the tales of a 


parrot. 812 MARSDEN, p. 350. 
„5 noerie de loerie, san fraaije vogel. 
ki 1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, D. 401. 
Nuri 9 nori). The loory parrot: a parrot. 1852 CRAWFORD, p. 121. 
yp) noeri, ene papegaalaoort ult de Motakken, de lori, 
¢ 17863 Paren, p. sab. 
ys) RAEI, perroquot des tes Moluques; et aussi, perroquet en gén- 
éralJav. et Sund. nori et... turk Mak. ... muri et. nori, 
3 1875 FAVRE, 1:004. 
Barong muri gp) 2 yye a parrot, 1881 SwETTENHAM (1887) 2:23. 


[Nairé alone, and Luri, not in.) 

795 näri, naam eener soort van papegaai. 

1884 Watt and Toor, 3:217, 

noeri, papegaai. 1893 KLINKERT, p. 688, 
Noeri (Boeroong noeri), de roode papegaai. 

1895 MAYER, p. 175. 

Nori {D.] nori. 1879 Dias, Lijst van Afjehsche woorden, p. 158, 

ops» noeri, een soort van papegaai. 
1889 Lasars, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 275. 
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Bikkers 1882 givs no Achinese equivalent to what he enters as 

Malay nort. 
Noerri, A. roode papegaai. 1835 ROORDA VAN EystNoa, Javaansch 
‘en Nederduitsch woordenboek, p. 450. 


‘The form“ noorri ” corresponds to “loerri,” p. 312 (see Lonr). 
‘The correct Javanese form is nori. 
snort] N. K. perroquet. 1870 Pave, Diet, jan-frangais, p. 73. 
Red parrot | Malayu nûri | Javan — Jawa nórí, Sunda nóri | 
Madurese — Madixa nive, Sumendp miri | Bali novi | Lampung núghi. 
1817 Rarruas, Hist. of Java, 2: App. Ds 0. 
= ndri, bep. norfyú, cone loeri, soort van papegaai. Jay. idem, 
Mal, Sund, noeri. — NériSérang, noeri van Coram ; noeri-Papoewd, 
noerl van Papoewa; noeri-oedére, noeri van Tidore ; noeri-Zaranâti, 
noerl van Ternate ; en noeri-Batjang, noeri van Batchian, soorten van 
noeri. 1859 Martuns, Makassaarsch Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 376. 
+ moer, bop. noeriya=nd, 1859 Id, ib. 
Parrot... nuri, nori. 
1833 [Houses], Vocab. Eng. Bugis and Malay tang., ps 24 














‘The earliest mention of the nory, in a European language, is in 
Poggio, whose statement, as given by Conti and recently trans- 
lated, is as follows 

In Bandan threo kinds of parrot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti-coloured which ar called Nort, that 


{ brilliant, 
€, 1430 Conti, tx. in India in the XVI. Cont. (18), p. 17. (X.) 

‘Tho last, words, in Poggio's original Latin, are: “quos Noros appel- 
lant hoe est Ineidos," showing that Conti connected the word with the 
Pers, nûr=""lux" 1886 Yuur and Bonset, Hobson-Jobson, p. 398 








‘The word appears in Italian dictionaries of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as nuro, So Florio: 


Nuro, a bird in Samatra like a poppingiay, but of fairer colour, 
and fpeaketh more plaino. 1598 FLonio. 





In his next edition, perhaps by accident, but perhaps in con- 
sequence of the hatred for definit statement which characterized 
the time, he omits the mention of place, and flies his bird all in 
the vast and wandering air, Parrots might “speak plain,” but 
not the “resolute John Florio.” 

Niro, a bide of « fairer colour then a Poping-iay and fpeaketh more 

e. 1611 FLORIO, 
‘Niro, a bird of fairer colour than @ Popiniaye, and speaketh more 
plainly. 1659 Fronio, ed, Torriano. 

‘Nore, sm, a sort of parrot. 1878 Visyna, Novo dice. portatil das 

Hinguas Portugueza e Ingleza, 1:534. 








Pl 
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‘The first English mention, is, as usual, in a translation from an 
other language. 


‘There are hogs also with hornes, and parats which prattle much 
which they call noris. 
x60r tr. Galvano (1553) Account of the Discoveries of the 
World (Hakluyt (1807), 4:42) (Y. p. 398.) 
‘As for fowles, they haue abundance of Parrot, & Noyraa, more plear- 
ing in beautie, speech and other delights then the Parrot, but ennnot 
be brought out of that comntrey aline. 
613 Poncuas, Pilgrimage, pp. 429-430. 
‚Cockatooas and Neveries from Bantam. 
1698 Fryer, New account of East Indin and Persia, p. 116. (¥.) 
Brought ashore from the Resolution....a Newry and four yards of 
broad cloth for a present to the Havildar. 
1698 In Wurms, Mudras in the olden time (1861), 1:333- (¥.) 


Ongka. See Usoxa. 


Orang, the same ax Onaxa-vraw, which see. 
Orang isa parely English reduction of the proper term orang- 
utan, arising from a vague notion that orang: in this term is the 
‘essential element. 

‘Finally in regard to the geographical distribution of the higher quad- 
rumana, T would contrast the peculiarly limited range of orangs and. 
chimpanzees with the cosmopotitan character of mankind. ‘The two 
species of orang, pithecus, nre confined to Borneo, and Sumatra ; the 
two species of chimpanzee, troglodytes, are limited to an intertropical 
tract of the western part of Africa. 

38... Owsx, On the gorilla, p. 52 (in Latham 
1882, s.v. “orang or rang titan” 

‘This mode of progression was, however, very unusual, and ís more 
characteristic of the Hylobates than of the Orang. 

1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 31. (An other ex. p. 38.) 

Tt may be safely stated, however, that the Orang never walks erect, 
‘unless when using its hands to support itself by branches overhead or 
‘when attacked. Representations of its walking with a stick are en- 
tirely imaginary. 1869 Td, p. 46. 

On the whole, therefore, I think it will be allowed, that up to this 
time we have not the least reliable evidence of the existence of Orangs 
in Borneo more than 4 feet 2 inches high. 1869 1d., p. 49- 

‘The height of the orang’s cerebram in front is greater in proportion 
‘than in either the chimpanzee or the gorilla. 

1889 WatLace, Darwinism, p. 452. 


Orang-utan, the celebrated ape of Borneo and Sumatra, 
‘Simia satyrus. 

This pl creature, without aay effort on his part, has 
made a name for himself throughout the world. He has been 
known in English since the seventeenth century as orang-outang, 
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‘orang-otang, ourang-outang, ouran-outang, oran-outang, and 
now more accurately, orang-uéan, and has recently vindicated 
his more local name Mras, which has been set forth in a previous 
article, He appears under his old name in all the great 
languages of Europe; French orang-outang, and, mostly from 
English or French, Spanish orang-ntan, orang-outany, Portuguese 
‘orang-otango, Catalan orangntd, Italian orangotan, Dutel orang- 
elan, German orangutang, Swedish and Danish orangutang, 
Russian orangutangi, ete, The form orang-ontang for orang: 
outan, -1tan shows the English tendency to make compound 
names of outland origin rime within themselves, if the parts hay 
any suggestiv similarity, 

‘Phe original Malay form of the name ix 5 Epl orang 
Atan, or pp® Eyl Orang hûtan, man of the woods’ or ‘of 


the forest? or ‘of the bush? or ‘of the wilderness, that is “bush- 
man’; or, giving Atan an adjectiv force, “wild man’ ‘The term 

‘in common Malay use in its literal sense to designate a human 
being who livs in the woods, a wild man, a savage. Indeed it 
means just the same thing as savaye—Latin silvaticus, xe, homo, 
“man of the woods” 

‘The special application to the silvan and arboreal anthropoid is 
not to be regarded as poetic or scientific, It is no doubt merely 
a simple “nativ” name. The Malays who saw these creatures 
thought they wer real “wild men,” and cald them so. Tt is a 
Jong way from this nativ simplicity to the lately attaind scientific 
sutnfacton refered in che almost synonymous name “anthro- 
oid.” 

But this particular application of Orang tan tothe ape does 
not appear to hg, or ever to hav been, fami to the "Malays 

nerally, Crawturd (1852) and Swettenham (1887) omit. it, 
Pijnappel says it is “Low Malay,” and Klinkert (1893) denies 
the use entirely. "This uncertainty is explaind by the limited 
area in which the animal exists within even nativ observation, 
Mr. Wallace could find no nativs in Sumatra who “had ever 
heard of such an animal,” and no “Dutch officials who knew any- 
thing about it.” ‘Then the name came to European knowledge 
more than two hundred and sixty years ago; in which tim 
probably more than one Malay name has faded out of general 
use or wholly disappeard, and many other things hay happend. 

















Orang tun, the wild man, a species of ape. 
nk it 1812 MARSDEN, p. 22. 


Orang ûtan, the wild man, or man of the woods; a name given to 
Aifferent specios of the ape. 3812 MARSDEN, p. 364- 
pp hoetan en oetan woud, bosch, wildernis … Orang oetan 
‘een boschmensch, iemand die in de natuurstaat leeft, z00 als sommige 
volken in de woeste streken van Trangganoo welke ôrang oetan 
genaamd worden; ôrang oetan noemt men den aap, die veel naar 

den mensch gelijkt en op Borneo gevonden wordt. 
1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 411. 





88 user. 





Orang-ûtan is not in Crawfurd 1852 in this sense (‘ap 
but he uses it in his definition of miyus. See Mras. 











Epp! orang, mensch... — oetan, cen wild: im Iaaganal, = 
madras, eene bekende soort van aap. 1863 Pissarea, p. 19 
El Orang, homme, pamanne, gene 95 — drang hiitan, 
uniauvage, un orang-ontang. 1875 Favar, 1:36. 
GIP tan, bois, ordt: incalte, snuvage. … — Zyl drang 


hûtan, homme sauvage, ou "homme des bois, Vorang-ontang. 
1875 FAVRE, 

ysl Orang, persoon; individu (ook van dieren); mensch « 
‘cotin, boschmensch ; wilde: zekere bekende apensoort (z. mawas, T). 
1877 WALL and TUUR, 13139: 

Orang utan, Orang-utan. (Note:] A large monkey resembling wan. 
1887 Lix Hioxa Sexa, Manual of the Malay colloguial, 1:126. 
Orang-oetan, een boschenmensch, wilde, ook benaming van een 
groote apensoort. 1895 MAYER, p. 183. 











Some dictionaries enter Srang-ftan only in its literal nse. 
Ordng-utan. A wild man, a savage; a rustic, a clown; literally, 
“man of the woods or forest.” 1852 CRAWPURD, p. 122, 
Orang ttan 95 Epl wild tribes, 1881 Swermamta, 2:76, 
WP hoetan, bosch, wildernis; wild; orang hoetan, etn 
wilde, boschbewoner. 1893 KUINKRET, p. 705. 
31 orang, persoon, fndividu, man, wensch ... orang hoetan 
con wilde boschbewoner, doch geen soort van aap. 1893 Id, p. $8 





pto mame Orang Stan is found, an « foreign term, in Sune 

anese : 

Orang utan, words which in Malay imply, ‘wild man of the woods” 

—Simia Satyrus, is the name of a large monkey found on Borneo, and 

only seen in Java as a curiosity. On the north coast of Borneo they 

are called Mias. 1862 Rigo, p. 328, 
(Seo full quot. under Mias.) j 


‘The earliest European mention of the name orang-utan, occurs, 
in the spelling owrang-outang, in the New Latin of Bontins (x631)- 
He mentionsthe belief of the “Javans,” meaning rather the Malays, 
that the orang-otans can tal, but that they will not talk, lest they 
sould be, compeld to work. us creatures! yet short of 
‘that Occidental wisdom which prompts many men to talk, and 
thereby avoid work. 

Loqui vero cos easque posse Iavani aiunt, sed non velle, ne ad labores 
cogantur; ridicule mehercules. Nomen ei induunt Ourang Outang, 
quod hominem silvae significat. 

1631 Bosrrus, Hist. nat, et med, v. cap. 32, p-85. (T. p. 49t 
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‘The earliest English use I hav noted is in 1699. 


Orang-Outang, sive Homo Sylvestris: or the Anatomy of a Pygmio 
compared with that of a Monkey, an Ape, and a Man, 
1699 E, Tyson [title]. 

Dr. Tyson's Anatomy of the Orang-Outang, or Pygmi 

z7or RAY, Creation, 

‘You look like a cousin-german of Orang Outung. 
1748 SMoLLuTT, Roderiel: Random, ch, 14 (wks. 1811, 1:76). (8. D.) 
have one slave more, who was given me ina present by the Sultan 
of Pontiana,... ‘This Gentleman is Lord Monboddo's genuine Orang- 

outang, which in tho Malay language signifies literally wild ma» 
Some people think seriously that the oran-outang was the original 

patriarch and progenitor of the whole Malay race, 

xxx Lonp Mixro, Diary in India, p. 268-9. (¥.) 

Seo other quotations, 1727, 1783, 1801, ete., in Yule, 

‘We had not proceeded, however, above ten minutes before an orang- 
outang was descried seated amid the branches of a high tree on the 
Danks of the stream, 

1840 Brooks, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative of events in. 
Borneo and Celebes (1848), 1:218, (Also 1213.) 









aga. (8. D.) 














Of course Wallace, the eminent author of “The Malay Arohi- 
pelago, the land of the orang-utan and the bird of paradise,” has 
much to say of this important man of the woods, though, as before 
said, he prefers to call him mias. 


One of my chief objects in coming to stay at Simunjon was to soo the 
Orang-utan (or grent man-like ape of Borneo) in his native haunts, to 
study bis habits, and obtain good specimens of the different varieties 
‘and species of both sexes, and of the adult and young animal 
1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 30. 
‘The Orang-utan is known to inhabit Sumatra and Borneo, and there 
in every reason to believe that it is confined to these great islands, in 
the formor of which, however, it seems to be much more rare. In 
‘Borneo it has a wide range, inhabiting many districts on the south- 
‘west, south-east, north-east, and north-west coasts, but appears to be 
chiefly confined to the low and swampy forests. 1869 Id, p. 4. 
‘As the Orang-utan is known to inbabit Sumatra, and was in fact first 
‘discovered there, I made many inquiries about it; but none of the 
natives had ever heard of such an animal, nor could I find any of the 
‘Dutch officials who know anything about 1869 Id., p. 103, 
Ban-manas, n,m, A wild man of the woods (jaigli-ddmi) ; an 
orangoutang. 1879 FaLton, Hind-Eng. diet., p. 271. 














Pangolin, the scaly ant-eater, Manis, of various species 
It is also written, more correctly, but less often, pengolin. The 
proper English form would be *pengoling, pronounced peng- 


90 C.P. 6. Scott, [usor 
gele The form pangolin follows the French pangolin of 
uffon, 


The Malay word is eke peng-göling, transcribed also 
Sng-giling; Katingan pengiling. It means ‘roller,’ or, 
Bore literally, “roll-ap’ ‘The word is forma from göling, roll, 
wrap, with the denominativ prefix pe-, which takes before 
the form peng-. The form “pangidang,” in Yule (1886) an 
‘Webster (1859) is erroneons. 


J,X85 peng-göling azole; that which rolls up, or, on which a 
thing is rolled up. (Vid. foo göling) The pangolin, an animal 
which has its name from the faculty of rolling itself up: of these the 
Malays distinguish two kinds, the peng-göling rambut or hairy 
(myrmophaga), and the peng-göling sfsik or scaly, called properly 

laks tanggtling (manis) z8ra Mansen, paas. 

J,£45 peng-göling een roller .. . Ben dier dat zich oprolt. 


Peng-göling rambot de harige pangolin (myrmophaga). Pong- 

göling siesikh de fehubbige pengolin, gewoonlijk tang-gieling 

genaamd. 1815 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 271. 

PAngguling (guling). A roller; the pangolin or ant-eater, Manis 
javanica; v. Tanggiling and Tranggiling. 

1852 ORAWYORD, p. 154. 

peng-gûling, qui roule ou sert à rouler, nom d'un squa- 


mifdre (manis javanicus), ainsi nommé à cause de la manière dont il 

soroule. v. AAARS tang-giling. 1875 FAVRE, 1:420, 

Maleisch pong-goeling, Sampitsch tengiting, Katingansch pengt- 
{Kng, rol, een soort van dier, geschubde miereneter. 

1872 TieorKx, Woordenlijst, p. 54 

Compare Lampong peng-gûlang, echo (‘ what is rolled back”). 

Penggoelang, echo. x891 Hxtrntcn, Lampongsch....ordnlijet, p. 25. 











English use begins with Pennant and Goldsmith. 


‘Le Pangolin de Buffon X. 10, tab. xxiv. ... Manis)... Inhabits the 
iflands of India, and that of Formofa. The Indians call it Pangoelling 
‘and the Chinefe, Chin Chion Seick. 

Feeds on lizards and infects: turns up the ground with its nofe: 
walks with its claws bent under its feet: grows very fat: is efteemed 
‘very delicate eating : makes no noife, only a fnorting. 

1771 PENNANT, Synopsis of quadrupeds, p. 329. 

‘The pangolin, which has been usually called the scaly lizard, Mr. 
‘Buffon very judiciously restores to that denomination, by which it is 
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known in the countries where it is found. ‘The pangotin, which is a 
native of the torrid climates of the ancient continent, is of all other 
‘animals the best protected from external injury by nature; itis about 
three or four feet long, or taking in the tail from six to eight, 
1774 Gons, Hist. of the earth (1790) 
4118, 119. (Jodrell, 1820.) 

On the pangolin of Babar... . This fingular animal, which M. Buffon 
aoferibes by the name of Pangolin, is well known in Burope fince the 
Publication of his Natural History and Goldsmith's elegant abridge- 
ent of fteu[A. description follows, with a out of * the Vajracita.") 

1789 Sm W. Jones, Works (1807, 43356. 

A fine young manis or pangotin. a. 1794 Tie, 22305. 

V‚ Edentata, Pengolin.—Of the dentata the only example in Cey- 
ton is the scaly anteater, called by the Singhalese, Caballaya, but uaa 
ally known by its Malay name of Pengolin, a. word indicative of its 
faculty, when alarmed, of rolling itsl€ up” into a compact ball, by- 
bending its head towards its stomach, arching ita back into a cirele, and 
securing all by @ powerful fold of its mailcovered tail…Of two 
specimens which I kept alive at different times, one about twofect in 
length, trou the vicinity of Kandy, was a gentle and affectionate crea~ 
ture, which, after wandering over the house in search of ants, would 
attract attention to its wants by climbing up my knee, laying hold of 
my leg with its prohensile tail, ‘Tho other, more than double that 
length, was caught in the jungle near Chilav, and brought to me in 
Colombo. 1860 Tenwenn, Sketohes of the natural 

iat. of Ceylon, p. 46,47. 

Of the habits of the pengolin I found that very little was known by 
tho natives, who regard ie with aversion, one name given to it being 
the “ Negombo devil.” 1860 Id, P48: 

se Din, Strong, flerco, enduring ; a name for the pangolin, and 
perhaps this character imitates the last syllable of its Javanese name 
pangiling. 1874 Wruttass, Syllabie dict. of the Chinese lang, p. sat. 

Civet-oats were very abundant; and the nocturnal scaly anteater or 
_pangotin (Manis) was pretty often captured in the evening, while clam- 
sily climbing on the tres, licking up with amazing rapidity streams of 
fants, which are its sole tood—an interesting form especially to the 
fembryologist and the genealogist, who find in its structures surviving 

marks of ancientaess,” which have greatly helped to unravel the 
‘mammalian pedigree. 1885 Forums, A naturatis’s wanderings 

in the Bustern Archipelago, p. 115. 


























Pomali, a Malayan name for the custom of superstitio 
interdict commonly known by the Polynesian term tar, 

‘The more correct spelling would be rather pamali or pemali. 
‘The Malay form is GUS pömäli, pamali, ‘forbidden, inter- 
dicted, unlawful, taba? Tt is found in many forms : Achinese 
pimaloi, Bat. Juba (Krayt), Kima, (Pijnaypel), Sundanese 
‘pamali, Balinese pimati, Dayak pali, Macassar kussipalli, Bugis 


92 C.P. 6. Scott, user. 


zemali, Bareò (Celebes) pai, kapali, Sangir pill, See other 
forms below. The “root” appears to be pali, 
Pâmali. An evil omen, a portent; ominous, portentous,inauspici- 
ous. 1852 CRAWFORD, p. 190. 
‘Pimali (Ba). Bad, vicious, corrupt. This word is probably the same 
with the Last. 1852 CRAWFURD, p. 150. 
JUS pamats, verhoden. ongeoorloofd. (Boeg. id. Da pal, Ba. 
kema, Mak. kasipalti.) 2863 PINAPEEL, D161. 
JLs pimati, soms gebruikt in vereeniging met pantang. Zie 
ald....Pantang ;— dan larangan, onthoudingen en verboden ding- 
en: bérpantang, Hang Tloowah}. Pantang pémali, verboden 
‘en ongeoorloofd. Sj. Ibr. b. Chas. 1869 KUANKERT, p. 172, 
SLE pémati, ilicite, aéfendu....Mak, ... kasipalli, Day. pali. 
3 1875 FAVRE, 2: 111. 
JL pémali, wat eenig kwaad ten gevolge heeft, hetzij eene 
handeling, of het valaten eener handeling; sila p., Imiduitslag, ten 
gevolge van nadeelige invloeden, waaraan men zich heeft blootgesteld, 
waaronder ook gerekend wordt het nuttigen van nadelige spijzen of 
dranken. 1880 WALL and TUUK, 2:450. 
ELS pSmali, door het gebruik verboden, ongoorloofd, onder 
verbod liggend. Soms in vereeniging met pantang, zie ald. 
1893 KUINKurt, p. 469. 
P¥mali, verboden, ongeoorloofd, onder verbod liggend, “wat als 
„ongeoorloofd en onheilaanbrengend verboden is. 1895 MAYER, p. 192. 
(gyllad pimaloi, verboden, ongeoorloofd, 
1889 Lanaex, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 186. 
Pamali, forbidden by some moral feeling of wrong. Prohibited as 
unlucky. An interdict often superstitions, but respected for fear of 
incurring the displeasure of God or of some overruling power. 
1862 Riga, Dict. of the Sunda lang., p. 338 
Pémali de vloek, die op eenig werk rust, verricht op een dag waarop 
‘zulke verboden is : plmalihan door straf van boven bezocht worden. 
1876 R. VAN ok, Balineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 241- 
Pati, unerlaubt, verboten, unglickbringend ; was man nicht thun, 
essen, ete. mag, weil man sich sonst Unglick zuziehen würde. 
Pamati, der oft, alles fOr unerlaubt halt, ete... 
1859 Hanpetaxp, Dajacksch-deutsches w0rterbuch, p. 402- 
- KasvipAlli, bep. Rassipalltya,="t Boeg. pemdli,="t Arab. 39,Ke 
(gebezigd van iedere daad, die naar de heerschende denkbeelden onder 
do Inlanders verkeerd is, en gewoonlijk nadeclige gevolgen na zich 
sleept. Zoo noemen zij bijvoorb. kassipáil: het vertrappen van eten, 
het loopen in de zon op het midden van den dag, het dooden van eenig 
dier in een huis waar een kind is van beneden de 0 dagen. (Tar.) 
1859 Marrs, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch tcoordenboek, p. 65. 
Pali....Kapalt, ongeoorloofd, verboden : morapoplika, iets verbie- 
den, als ongeoorloofd aangeven ; rapopaliko, verboden zijn van iets. 
NB. Sang. pllli, Day. pal. Mak. pali, Bag. pemali, Mal. Sund. 
pamali, Bat. hubali. 1894 Kort, Woordenlijst van de Barettadl, p. st. 
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A custom of such a natare as tabu would reach the most ignor- 
ant and childish minds; and the words associated with it would 
all the more easily suffer alteration. All these varied forms occar 
within the Amboina group of islands: 


Mamori, gewijd (Ml. pa mali)—momori (H. W. K.) — momoli (P.) — 
momodi (A.) — tamori (T. R.) — ori (Kr). 
1864-65 A. VAN Exras, Woordentijet...Ambonsehe eilanden, p. 306. 


Taking these forms together, in the series pamati, pemali, 
pomati, momoli, momodi, momori, mamoriy tamori, ori, and 
noting the initial relations p:m, and p:t, and the medial relations 
pim, prb, it is difficalt, to resist the comparison of the form 
Tamer vith the Polynesian tabi, tapv, of which other forms ar 
tambn, tabui, tobui, and kap. See the forms in Tregear, Maori 
Polynesian comparative dictionary (1891), pr 2s 475. 

‘allace mentions the custom of pomali in ‘Timor, and Forbes 
in Bur 


A provalent custom [in Timor] ib the “ pomali,” exactly equivalent 
to the “taboo” of the Pacific islanders, and equally respected, It is 
used on the commonest occasions, and a few palm leaves stuck outside 
8 garden as a sign of the “pomali" will preservo its produce trom 
thieves as effectually as tho threatening notice of man-traps, spring 
‘guns, or a savage dog, would do with us. 
1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 149. 
‘The custom of “ tabu,” called hoes [in Timor] “poi,” is very gen- 
‘eral, fruit troes, houses, crops, and property of all kinds being protected 
from depredation by this ceremony, the reverence for which is very 
great. 2869 Id, p. 451. 
Just at the summit 1 came on a curious Pomalí sign set up in the for- 
‘est to protect probably some part of it from depredation. Its exact 
meaning I could not find out, [A description follows} 
1885 Fonos, A naturalist's wanderings 
‘én the Eastern Archipelago, p. 400. 
‘Their most dreaded and respected oath is made, holding the sharp top 
‘of a sago palm leaf in the hand, on the sacred knife and spear taken 
from tho Matakau ; for they believe in the power of these pomali-weap- 
‘ons to harm them at any unguarded moment. 1885 Id, p. 395 (Buru). 
1 was not permitted to go into their fields, as strangers and coast peo- 
ple are tabooed, for fear of some evil befalling their poomalied [sic] 
‘00d 1885 Id., p. 403 (Buru). 
In Malay Archipelago the custom of pomalí in many respects resem- 
bles tapu. 
1891 TREGEAR, Maori-Polynesian comparative dictionary, p. 473- 




















Prau, a boat of the Malayan Archipelago. 
‘The word has been in English use, with reference to Malayan 
waters, for 300 years, in many forms, partly intended for Malay, 





a C.P. G. Scott, usor. 


and partly copied from the Spanish and Portuguese translitern- 
tions. 

"Phe English forms hav been pran (properly pronounced as 
riten, in two splabley pe, bat in Ha ish as one syllable, 
pran, ming nearly with cow),”pravo,and with the same pronun- 
Tiation, prom, which was, however, also taken to rime with erav, 
and so ‘was written also proe ; while an other form reproduced 
the Spanish and Portuguese termination -0 as -oa, namely prod 
(compare Curapou for Curagav, Krakatoa for Krukatun). 

‘Aw other form, after the Spanish, was parao. In the present 
century the form prak, in more exact transliteration of the 
Malay, is used beside pra. 

‘The Malay form is zelf prihu, pörähu, or with omission 
of the faint h, prau, prin, The final vowel is sometimes 
omitted in writing, sl3 prihu, pörähu. Ie is the common 
name for ‘a boat? throughont the Archipelago ; Achinese pra, 
Javanese prahu, parahy, Sundanese prahy, Balinese, (raku, 
pedal, ‘prahu, pra, parad, Sampit prahu, Tidunga 
badan. There is a Chinese pilau, pii from the ‘Malayan ; 
whence again Malay pilau and pilang. 

word prau appears to be original in Malayan ; but there 
ar similar words in Ludian dialects which hay wuggested a bor- 
rowing at one end or the other. Rigg cites the Singhalese 
Sparùwa, a flat bottomed boat” (p. 380), and Yule the Malayi- 
lam “päru, a boat” (p. 555). 

eld präu a navigating vessel. (Vid. praû) 

a 27) Te anon, pst 
g2p8 prot and ol pra a general term forall veel between 
the éampan or canoe, and the kapal or square rigged vossel; by 
‘Buropeans it is usually applied to the ee kûnting, rigged with 
the Iyer tanja or oblique sail. 1812 MARSDEN, p. 222. 

js ru, een pra. Indisch vantage pra (nti) 
1825 RooRDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 259. 

Prau (J). A boat or ship. It is the generic name for any kind of 
vessel; the castle at chess. 1852 CRAWFORD, p. 143. 

295 pörahoe, inlandach vaartuig, vaartuig ín het algemeen  P. 
bandoeng, groot vaartuig met slechts één groot vierkant zeil, en 
gebruikt tusschen de verschillende eilanden tot vervoer van brandhout, 
houtskool enz. met een laadruimte van 748 kojan. Zie verder voor 
de bijzondere soorten van pranwen op het bepalende woord. 

2893 KLINKER, p. 454+ 

Pörahoe (ook Prahoe of Perao e), inlandsch vaartuig, prauw. 

1895 MAYER, p. 194 

Also in 1863 PUNAPPRt, p. 156; 1875 FavRE, 2:t12 ; 1880 WALL and 
Tour, 2:406 ; 1881 SwETTENMAM (1887), 2:68. 

Prahoe prauw prahoe. 

‘1880 ARRIGNS, Maleisch-Hollandsch-Atjehsche woordenlijst, p. 83. 
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ry prahoe, prauw, vaartuig in *t algemeen. 
1885 Laxarx, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taat, p. 182. 
+++ [rata] et … (paral) N. barque, bateau, navire, bitiment... 
1870 FAVRE, Dict, japanais-frangais, p. 349. 
‘Prahu, a boat,  ship,—a general term for ail vessels afloat. 
1862 Riad, Diet of the Sunda lang. p. 380. 
Boat, barge … | Sunda perd | Madurese — Madira prúho, Sûme- 
map para | Bidi pran, pride | Lampung peld. 
817 RAPruis, Hist. of Jura, 2: App. 105. 
Praloe Lnag-Bal.] (bahiti en hedjong Hfoog-Bal;) een inlandach 
‘vaartuig, boot, schril 
1876 R. van Eer, Ralineeweh-Hollancdach woordenboek, p. 226 
Praahoe een kiein inlandseh vaartuigje waarvan men op binenwa- 
teren gebruik maakt. 1876 Id, p. 360. 
Prau, pura, prahi, der Nose fr alle Arten keiner Schie, 
1859 Hanontanp, Dijaclschedentschen örterbneh, p. jr 
Padaoe, prauw. 1885 Arnxour, Ben woortentijatje der 
Piloengache taal ps 547. 
Maleisch prahoo Sampitsch prahoe Katingansch aloer, een vaar- 
tuig, 1872 TreprKe, Woordenlijst, p.st. 
sg pilau, Chin, uitspraak van pérahoe, Dul. 
1893 Kraam, p. 490. 


(RS vitam, e.a vo plaotomd vaat; zie pila. 
1893 Id, p. 480. 




















‘The word fire appeard in Buropoan use, in the Portuguese 
Spanish, and Italian form parao, ‘The Spanish form parao is in 
familiar use in the Philippine islands : 


Pardo (e})-—Barque marine des indigènes, espèoe de brick (Buzeta, I, 
do 1 à 44 tonneaux, pout-btre Prawe ? 

1882 Buoweneneer, VoenD. de...Pespagnol 

dee Philippines, tx. Hugot (1884), p. 60. 





From the Portuguese the form parao was taken into English, 
in an early translation : 
‘Next daye....thero camo in two little Paraos. 
1582 N. Ljmoueren), tr, Castatiedn [rsst-rs6r], The 
first booke of the historie of the discoverie and 
conquest of the Bast Indias, fol. 62v. (¥.) 


‘The word also appeard in Portuguese as pard (1606). From 
this, or from parao, came the English form paro, which had some 
ran: 

“We lett our boats or Paroes. 1599 HAKLovT, Voyages, a: 1: 

A litte Paro, which is to say, a voyage Barke. 

1625 Ponomas, Pilgrims, +:10:1795. (8. D.) 





58. (S. D.) 


96 C.P. G. Scott, usor. 


‘The most common form during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was praw (pronounced pray, and. probably often pr, 
timing with ra), also written prow (prononneed like praw, 
namely pran, but also, no dont, pró, riming with crow) and proe 
{after the last pronunciation mentiond). 





‘An howre after this comming a board of the hollanders came a prawe 
or a canow from Bantam. 1606 Middleton's voyage, c. 3 (¥). (X.) 

‘An hundred Prawes and Tunkes. 

1625 Pucuas, Pilgrims, 1:2: 

‘The King sent a small Prove. 1625 Jil, 1: 

‘They [the Dutch] have Proes of a particular neatness and curiosity. 
‘Wo call them Half-moon Proes, for they turn up so much at each end 
from the water that they much resemble a Half-moon with the horns 
upwards, 1729 Daxrien, Voyages, 2:1:5. (C.D.) 

"The next morning while we were at anchor, a Malay prow, with 
‘about thirty men on board, mounted with swivels, was discovered at no 
‘great distance from us. 1835 Warmer, Cruise of the U. S. 

‘Frigate Potomac, 1831-34, P- 71. 

Seo other quotations in Yale and the Stanford dictionary. 





From the form prow or proe, associated with the Spanish and 
oceasional English form parao on the one hand, and perhaps on 
the other hand with the different. word prov, Spanish prow (TL 

ra), the bow of a vessel, arose the English form proc, which 

as been the accidentally “preferd ” form in nineteenth-century 
diotionaries. 


Préa, s. (Malay) Boat of the Indian archipelago and parts of the 
Pacific; the most characteristic being that of the Marianne Islands, of 
which the lee-side is straight or longitndinal, while the windward is 
tarnished with a sort of outrigging, which serves aaa balance or » float, 

1882 LATHAM. 





Most travelors in the Eastern ean and all presto writers, of 
the present century, use the precise Malay form some with 
still greater precision prak. Prao is also found. 


‘The Chinese also have many brigs, besides their peculiar description 
of vessels called junks, as well as native-built prúhus. 

x817 Ravrixs, Hist. of Java, 1:203. 

No préhu or vessel was to carry any greater quantity of gunpowder 


and shot.... 2817 Id., 12218. 
‘Tho large trading praos of the Macassars and Bugis, called pade- 
wakan... 1820 CRAWFURD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 3:427. 


"The prahus of the two rivers met at a given point.... The combined 
foot is moderately stated at zor prahus. 
844 BuooKe, Narrative of events in Borneo and 
Celebes (x848), 12364. (Also 1:152, ete.) 
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‘There were also a few square-rigged trading vessels, and twenty or 
thirty native praus of various sizes. 
1869 WatLacr, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 162. 

+++ Teould really do so now, had T but courage to trust myself for a 
‘thousand miles’ voyage in a Bugis pran, and for six or seven months 
among lawless traders and ferocious savages 2869 Id., p. 309. 

Large Palembang praus, bright in scarlet or blue decorations, began 
to be met in little fleets, being laboriously poled up stream close under 
the banks out of the current. 

1885 Fonvns, A naturalivt’s wanderings in 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 256. 

It the women are not thus employed they are away by prak, accom- 
panied by some of the younger men, to fetch the necessary stores from 
thelr gardens. 1885 Jd, p. 314+ 

See also 1855 WILSON, Gloss. of judioial and revenue terms, p. 425 ; 
1869 BICKMORE, p. 249; 1875 THOMSON, p. 54, eto. 








Rattan, a wellknown East Indian palm, of the genus Cala- 
mus and allied genera ; also, and usually, the ‘canes’ or strips 
made from the stem of the palm, used for innumerable purposes. 

The word is also speld ratan. Tho spelling rattan is more 
common, and is preferd perhaps as more exactly intimating the 
clear pronunciation of the frst vowel—ri"tin’ or it-tin', not 
rata’ 

‘The accentuation appears to be due to the French. Other 
forms in English have been ratioon (implying an earlier form in 
Bronch or Hnglish, *vazon),a word now differentiated ; also rotan, 
rotang, rottang. Rotan, represents precisely, the Malay form 
rolang, rottang follow the French rotang. ‘The Dutch, Danish, 
and Swedish forms are rotting, apparently after the French roti 
(which may be from the English rotan). ‘The Spanish form is 
rota. It appears in an obsolete English reflex, rota, 

‘The Malay form is Sy rötan, Batak hotang, Javanese 
rotan, Kawi latung, Macassar raukang, Amboina lotan, It is 
explaind as a contraction of *rantan, ‘that which is pared and 
trimd/ from rüut, Macassar rauk, Bugis du, ‘pare, trim with a 
knife} ‘The allusion is to the prepared form in which the rattan 
is used. The English word strip, ‘a slender prepared piece of 
wood,’ has an analogous etymology. ‘The mode of cutting and 
stripping is described by Crawfurd, Hist, (1820), 3:423, See 
algo quotations from Klinkert (1893) and Matthes (1859), below. 




















ey Stan the rattan cane, slam rotang, Ls [to 
1812 MARSDEN, p. 150. 
Rotan. ‘The rattan, Calamus rotang The root is probably the verb 
rewut, “topareand trim,” and the meaning, therefore, i, “the object 
pared and trimmod.” Tn the Hortus Bogoriensis seven species of the 

Tattan are described, with five that are doubtful. 
1852 CRAWFORD, p. 15: 

vor. xv 1 


os C.P. 6. Seott, geor. 


Sy rotan, rotting, rottingriet (voor ravetan, zie racet, Mak. 


vaoekang. Bat. hotang.) 2863 PLINAPPEL, p. 124. 
Sy F8tan, Te rotang, le rotin, Les malais en connaissent un 
grand nombre de variétés... Jav.... volant. Bat... hotang. Mak. 
vs rane 1875 FAVRE, 21441. 

Sy rotan (samentrekking van raoctan van racet 
“te mak, raoekang van raoeg. T.), naam eener rietsoort, die wij gew rot- 
ting noemen—calumus rotang. merötan, rotting inzamelen, rotting 
mijden, in dien zin. 1880 Wat. and TouK, 

By rotan, van raoet-an, ze raoct, rotting, rotting 
ten zijn [ete,, ete.) 2893 Kraker, p. 342. 
lj roet; miraoet, met een klein mes, pisan raoct, iota 
bewerken, de ruwe kanten afsnijden, iets besnijden ; hiervan is afge- 
leid rotan, eigenl. raoetan, dat wat op die wijze bemeden wordt 
of is; méraoet-rath, de rotan besnijden door zo naar zich toe te 
halen tusschen twee scherpe messen door. 1893 KLISKERT, p. sat. 

Also ín 1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 179; 1869 KLNKERT, p. 122; 
181 SwarTENHAM (1887), 2:93; 2895 MAYER, p. 214, 

+++ (rotan) le rotin : canne, bäton. 

1870 Favan, Diet, javanais-francais, p. 109. 
[latung] Kw. (Kawi) rotang. 1870 Ta, p. B21. 
ie vas g Moe, eene rotting afschrappen, of afschaven, door die 
gedurig langs het lemmet van een groot mes, welks scherpe zijde geheel 
‘van onderen is, heen te halen. Boeg. ddoe, idem . .. Raoekang, rotting 
die op bovengemelde wijze afgeschrapt is; bindrotting. Raockang- 
vómang, soort van bindrotting.… 
1859 Marries, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 466. 

‘The Malays call it Rotan The Javanese call it Pinjalin, the Sun- 
‘das Koe, the Bugis Raokang and the people of Ternati Uri. 

1820 Crawromp, Hist. of Indian Archipelago, 1:446. 

Bugis raokang, Macassar raokang. 1820 Td, 2159. 

Lotan, rotting, ook rottingplant. (T. R.) 

1864-65 A. VAN Exnis, Woordenlijet...Ambonsche elanden, p. 302. 

















189. 

















In the earliest English mention, the form is rota, representing 
dhe Spanish rota for rotan, In Goeurs in a translation from the 
ute! 


‘There is another sorte of the samo réeds which they call Rota: these 


are thinne like twigges of Willow for baskets. 
1598 tr. LINSCHOTEN, Discours of voyages (Hakluyt soc. 1885), 1:97. 





‘The normal form rotan. hardly ocoars in English except as a 
more or less obvious citation of the Malay word. Rotang occurs 
occasionally. 
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ya jarinang and jarnang dragon's blood. « resinous: drug 

prodired from a species of rotan or rattan-cane, 1812 MANSDEN, p. 102. 

In the forests there isa great profusion of woody lianas, rotangs, and 
cisgus varieties. 188x Eneye, Brit, 13:62, art. JAVA, 


‘The form rattan, less often ratan, has been in use since the 
r7th century. 


He was...dlsrobed of his bravery, and being clad in rags was 
chabuck't pon the soles of his fect with ratéems. 
1665 Sin. (gnome, Travels (1667), p. 0. (S. D.) 
sucthe Materials Wood and Plaister, beautitied without with folding 
Windows, made of Wood and Iattieod with Rattans... 
1698 Fryer, Nevo account of Bast India, p. a. (¥.) 
Ruta’n, n. , Av Indian cone. 1755 JOUNBON. 
‘The Rattan (Calamus Rotang, L.) may be considered as one of the 
most useful of the indigenous plants of the Indian islands. 
1820 CRAWFORD, Hist. of Indian Archipelago, 1:445- 
Among the more charucteristi forms of this flora are the raitane— 
climbing palms of the genus Calamus, and a great variety of tall ax 
‘well as stemless palms, 

186 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p 107. (Seo also p. 205.] 
‘The chief feature of this forest was tho abundance of rattan palms 
hanging from the trees, and turning and twisting about on the ground, 
often in inextricable confusion, 1869 Id, p. 206. 











Rotan, Rotang. See Rarzay, 
Sapi, the Malayan ox, Malay lw säpi, ‘ox, bull, cow, 
cattle, especially wild cattle.’ § 

Sapi is found also as sampi (from Balinese): Lamponj 
sapi, Javanese and Sundanese sapi, Balinese sampi, Dayak sapi, 
Bugis sapi and chapi, Macassar chapi, Bare’ chapi, japi. 








Sapi. Taurus, vel vacca, 163t HARK, p. 40. 
pile spt, chu sapt, and gins samo, cattle, kine, oxen: 
best. e 1812 MARSDEN, p. 158. 
Sapi glu wild cattle. 1881 SwETTENMAM (1863), 2:99. 





(of Sapi), rund, ko 1895 MAYER, p. 218 
Sapi also in 1852 CRAWFURD, p. 161; 1863 PIJNAPPEL, p. 127; 2869 
KLINKunt, p. 126; 1875 FAVRE, 2:602; 1880 WALL and TUUK, 2280. 
Sapi, I. (Abfoengsch), v. EL), rund. 
1891 HeLvmiom, Lampongsch-Hollandsch woordenlijst, p. 100. 
Sapi, L. koe, os. 
1835 ROORDA VAN BYSINGA, Jav. en Nederd. woordenboek, p. 547. 





100 U.P. 6. Scott, gen. 


‘Sapi, acow,a bull. Thecow kind. Bos taurus. Nyo-o sapi, to keep 


cows. 3862 Riao, Dict. of the Sunda lang., p. 428. 
‘Sampi, L. (bantèng H.) runddier : runderen ; — loeuwú eene koe; ma- 
sampi-sampijan een kinderspel. 


1876 R. VAN Eck, Halincesch-Hollandsch woortenboek, p. 137+ 
Boll or cow... Madurese — Madura spe, Sûmenap wipi. 
3817 RAVPLES, Hist. of Java, 2: App. 88. 
Sapi, Kub, Ochse ; (sind in Borneo nicht hemisch 
1859 HARDELAND, Dujackach-deulsches warterlach p 510. 
+ tipi, bep. tyaptya, rund, os, koe. Sund., Mal. en Jav. sf, id. 
—And-tjapi, halt. 1859 Marrmes, MukassaarschHollaudsch 
woordenboek, p. 385- 
spi, Sund., Mal. en Jnv.=tiapi, rand... 1859 Ti, ps 554. 
‘Sapi sapi, lümbu.  1833[Tuomsex], Vocad, of the Bng., 
Bugis and Malay lang., p. 22. 
Diapi of tidpi, koe. NB. Mak. Bug. tjapi, Mal. Jav. Sund. supt. 
3894 Kaovr, Woordenlijst van de Bareé-tact, p. 18. 








co 








‘The English use of sapi is limited. It is better known in aapi- 
‘utan, as enterd below. 


‘The leather is made by the natives from hides of the aapi, or cattle 
of Madura, the only kind seen here in Surabaya. 
1869 Bickmore, Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 60. 
‘The coffee-tree is raised on this island, but the land is best adapted 
for pasturage of the sapi, which is similar in its habits to our own 
neat-cattle. 1869 Id., p. 72. 
‘The canes are cut in the fleld and bound into bundles, each contain- 
ing twenty-five. They are then hauled to the factory in clumsy, two- 
‘wheeled carts called pedatis, with a yoke ofsapis. 1869 Id., p. 68. 
(Also p. 246; picture opp. p. 68.) 





Sapi-utan, the wild ox of Celebes and of some adjacent 
islands. 

Malay 35! <Slw spi atan, ‘ox, of the woods,’ ‘wild ox’ ; 
pits spt, ‘ox, bull, cow, cattle, especially wild cattle’ (sce 
Sarr); jl atan, ‘woods, forest, wilderness’; the same element 
as that seen in OnANG-vrax, q. ¥. 

Sapi tan, ‘wild cattle,’ appears to be no technical name, but 
merely a general appellation among the Malays of the regions 
‘where the animals are found. It is noteworthy that the name 
säpi tan is not given in any of the Malay dictionaries named 
in my list. 

1 inquired about skulls, and soon obtained. . . a fine one of the rare 
and curious “Sapi-utan ” (Anca depressicornis): Of this animal I bad 
seen two living specimens at Menado, and was surprised at their great 
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resemblance to small cattle, or still more to the Bland of South Africa. 
‘Their Malay name signifies “forest ox,” and they differ from very 
small high-bred oxen principally by the low-hanging dewlap, and 
straight pointed horns which slope back over the neck, 
1869 WALLAGE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 20% 
On the way they caught a young Sapi-utan and five wild pigs. Of 
the former I preserved the lead. This animal is entirely confined to 
the remote mountain forests of Celebes and one or two adjacent islands, 
which form part of the same group. In the adults the head is black, 
with a white mark over each eye, one on cach cheek, and another on 
the throat, ‘The horns are very smooth and sharp when young, but 
become thicker and ridged at the bottom with age. Most naturalists 
‘consider this curious animal to be a small ox, but from the character 
of the horns, the fine cont of hair and the descending dewlap, it seemed 
closely to approach the antelopes 2869 Id., p. 202. (Also p. 211.) 
‘There dwells the sapi ufung or * wild ox,” probably not indigenous, 
but descended from the tame sapi introduced from Java and Madura, 
1869 BiokMore, Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 325. 
‘All the natives assert that this monster sometimes attacks the wild 
ox, sapiutang, though none of them have ever seen such a dreadful 
combat. 1869 Id., p. 333-4 

















Siamang, a Malayan ape, Zylobates ayndactylus, French 
siamang, New Latin siamanga; from Malay ble stdmang, 





siydimang ; Achinese siambang, Lampong samang. 


gel sttmang, amesir of back monkey, with long arms the 


‘gibbon of Bufton. 1812 MARSDRN, D. 195. 

Siyamang. Name of a species of monkey. 1852 CRAWFURD, P. 174 
gele sijamang, sort van aap, hyobates pact 

1863 PUINAPPEL, p. 147. 

lau sijamang, soort van grooten aap met Iangen staart. Ook: 





cone soort van plant 1869 Kuan, p. 154 
Siamang else « baboon, Tn Pak theo ta legend whish 


tolls of a battle between the Sidmang and the Unica, the result 
being that the former species are only found on the left bank of the 
river and the latter only on the right. x881 SWErTENHAM (1887), 2: 104, 
Siya’man (a species of monkey). 
1895 Foxker, Malay phonetics, p. 79. 
‘Also in 1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 230; 1875 FAVRE, 2:619; 1880 
‘Watt and Toux, 2:311 ; 1893 KLINKERT, p. 471. 
a iambang, een soort van langarmigen aap. 
1889 LaNaux, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 164. 
Samang (ook Abfoengsch}, v. H.), de sijamang. 
289t Hecrmou, Lampongsch-Hollandsch woordenlijst 
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‘The siamang has in recent years obtaind his due share of Eng- 
lish notice. 


A very curious ape, the Siamang, was also rather abundant, but itis 
much less bold than the monkeys, keeping to the vinsin forests and 
avoiding villages. This species is allied to the little long-armed apes 
of the genus Hylobates, but is considerably larger, and differs from 
them by having the two first fingers of the feet united together, nearly 
to the end, whence its Latin name, Siamanga ayndactyla. 

1869 WALLACE, Malay «trehipelayo (1890), 
103. [An other ex. p. 103.] 

One well-marked species, the largest of the genus, is the slamang 
(Hylobates) syndactylus) of Sumatra, which ix remarkable ax being 
the ape with the best developed chin and widest breast-bone, It has 
also the second and third toes united by skin down to the last joint of 
each, 1878 Encye. Brit, 2:10. 

"An untamed siamang which lives on the roof, but has mustered up 
courage to-day to come down into the verandah, has jumped like « 
demon on the retriever’s back, and, riding astride, is beating him with 
aruler. 1883 Brap, Golden Chersonese, p. 309. 

Every now and then a curve of the road brought me on a colony of 
Siamang apes (Siamanga syndactyla), some of them hanging by one 
arm to a dead branch of a high-fruiting tree with eighty unobstructed 
foot between them and the ground, making the woods resound with 
their loud barking howls. 1885 Fonsss, A naturulist's wanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 129. 

‘The Siamang comes next in size to the Orang-utan, which is the 
largest of the great apes living in this part of the world, and which is 
found elsewhere only in the Malacca peninsula, the Orang-utan being 
‘ontined to Sumatra and Borneo. 1885 Id, p. 129. 

‘The Siamang isa very powerful animal when full grown, and has long. 
‘jet-black glancing hair. In height it stands little over threo feet three 
or four inches, but the stretch of its arms across the chest measures no 
loss than five fect fivo to six inches, endowing it with a great power of 
rapid progression among the branches of the trees. Its singular ory is 
produced by its inflating, through a valve from the windpipe, a large 
sac extending to its lips and checks, situated below the skin of the 
throat, then suddenly expelling the enclosed air in greater or less jets, 
80 as to produce the singular modulations of its voice. 

2885 Id., p. 129. (Also p. 226,) 











Sumpit, a blowpipe, the same as Suxrrray, q. v.; also one of 
the darts or small arrows discharged from the blowpipe. 

‘The regular Malay term for the Malayan blowpipe, and the one 
by whioh it ie chiefly known in English is eum pitan, as given 
below; but sumpit also occurs in the same sense. In Acbinese 
ies simpit or setumpit. In Borneo and Celeber eumpit, with 
many variations, is the prevalent name. It is explaind ‘as ‘a 
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narrow thing} from the Malay tow sumpit, sempit, 
“narrow,” which answers to Javanese supit, Dayak sipit, Malagdsì 
swmpitra, “narrow” 
Sompit. Siphon, 3831 HARK, p. 43. 
wedew sompit cone fpuit. Sompit-kan tpuiten, 
1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 215. 
eem soempit, blaaspijp: menjoempit (ken, T.), blazen 
kogeltjes of pijltjes doer eone pijp naar iets, 
1880 Wart and TUK, 2:280, 
equ soempit of stocmpit, blaasroer, 
1889 LANGEN, Woordenboek der Atjeluche taal, p. 159. 
Sipet, ein Blasrohr (eine Waite der Dajncken, wodurch sie vergiftete 
Pelle schiessen ; gewahnlich ist oben noch eine Lanzenspitze daran 
das in einem Strable ausspritzen....Stinpet (transitiv oder intransitiv), 
mangjivet, hasipet dengan (aur transitiv) durch ein, mit einen Blasrobre 
schiessen… Sampelan, das durch ein Blasrohr schiessen, Manjan- 
petan, durch ein Blasrohr schiessen. 
1859 HanDEnAND, Dajackseh-leutsches wirterbuch, p. 550. 
‘Sumpitan, or blowpipe for arrows, Dayak sipdt. 
1861 CrtatarEns, Vooad. of Eng, and Sarawak Dyaks (in Roth, Na- 
tives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, 1896 2: App. De 152) 
Sea Dyake manpit, nyumpit, a blow-pipe, to shoot with the blow-pipe. 
1896 Rom, Sea Dyak, Malay and Ping. vocab. (ibe, 2: App. p. 32) 
Blow-pipe, Tranun sunpit....Bulud Opie saput....Kian Dyaks wanput, 
Punan Dyaks upit, Melano Dyaks niput, Bakutan Dyaks wpit, Land 
Dyaks sipot, Balan Dyaks, sumpit, 
1896 SwerreNtas, Vocabularies (id. 2: ADP. D 159) 
Malay sumpitan blow-tube, Kanowit seput, Kyan humput, Bintulu 
sepot, Panaa upit. 1896 Low, Vocabularies (iby 2: App. p. 80. 
+. 6°sappoe, bep. sdppocka, blansroer, Boogin. idem. Mal. soem- 
pietan, idem. 1859 Marruas, Makassaarsch- Hollandsch 
woordenboek, p. 555+ 
Sopu, blaasroer; ana sopu, de pijltjes. Mak. sappy, Bug. séppuy 
Bont. supu, Sang. afpy, Dano, Bul. stpuf, Tag. sumpit, Bis. songpit. 
Vl. do Jay. afleidingen van den stam pit, pit, put, pot. 
1894 Knuvr, Woordenlijst van de Baret-laal, p. 65. 


























Crawfurd givs a verb sumpit, but this is rather the “root” 
of the actual verb moniumpit. 


Sumpit. To discharge anything from the mouth by a forcible 

expiration, to perflate. 1852 CRAWFURD, Malay and Eng. dict., p. 176. 

‘Sumpit, to blow small arrows, headed with a bit of cotton, through 
‘a hollow bambu cane, with which to kill birds. 

1862 Riaa, Dict. of the Sunda lang., p. 463. 

‘The boring of a sumpit by a skilful hand is performed ina day. The 

instrument used is a cold iron rod, one end of which is chisel-pointed 

and the other round. 
1849 Burws, Jour, Ind. arch., 3:142 (in Roth, Natives of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo (1896), 2:185). 
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In “Sarawak” (p. $30) Sir Hugh Low was. I think, the first traveller 
to call attention to the fact that the little iron hook fastened at the out- 
let end of the sumpit is a “sight.” 1896 Rora, ib., 2:183. 





‘Sumpit in the sense of ‘dart? or ‘arrow,’ appears to be a mis- 
take made, or followd, by Captain Mundy in the quotations 
iven. The Malay cxdew sumpit does not mean ‘dart? or 








Every Dyak house, of large dimensions, is a fortress in itself... The 
inhabitants blew showers of sumpits into our bonts as they passed, 
wounding several men. To spare their houses after they had attacked 
us with their poisoned darts, would have been construed by them toa fear 
of landingamongstthem. 1846 Moxpy, Journal, in Narrative of events 

‘in Borneo and Celebes (1848), 2:226. 


Several of our men were wounded by the sumpits; however, the 
arrows, on being drawn out, left a very small incision, which a kind 
messmate instantly sucked, and the poison (a black substance made 
from the upas tree) was extracted. These arrows are nine inches long, 
of tough wood, not thicker than moderate sized wire, very neatly 
‘made, and generally barbed with sharpened fish bones. At twenty 
yards’ distance, the barb meeting the bare skin, would bury half the 
arrow in the flesh, but would not penetrate cloth at the distance of 
forty yards; the extreme range may be eighty or ninety yards. The 
quiver for these arrows ix really curious, beautifully made from the 
large bamboo, and besides the darts usually contain{s} a variety of 
amulets or charms in the shape of pebbles, bones, and odd pieces of 
‘wood, with the skins of monkeys. 1846 Td, 2:226-7. 








Sumpitan, a natvo engin of war being a long pipe ot tube 
from which arrows ar blown by the breath; a kind of savag 
pea-shooter, with arrows for pote 

‘Also, in the first recorded example, sempitan ; Dutch soem- 
pitan ; from Malay .yiAiow sum pitan, Sundanese sumpitan, à 
pipe (as described), properly ‘a narrow thing,’ from wÂ ew 
sumpit, ‘narrow, strait’; see Somerr. 





ade su m pitan along narrow tube, through which the natives 
of several of the eastern islands blow a kind of arrow, which is some- 
times poisoned. oker meniumpit to shoot through such a tube. 
Pergilah fya meniumpit bûrong he went out to shoot bird 
1812 MARSDEN, p. 185. 
eriuw sompit eene fpuit. Sompit-kan fpuiten. Sompie 
een blaaspijp, lange en naauwe pijp waardoor men pijltjes of erwten 
blaast om menfchen of dieren te wonden of te dooden; de pijltjes 
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welke de inlanders van fommige eilanden door zoodanige pijpen blazen 
zijn veelal vergiftigd en veroorzakon gevaarlijke wonden. Menjom- 
pit door middel van zoodanige pijp chieten… i 
1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, D. 215. 
Sumpitan. A pipeor tube for discharging missiles by blowing with 
‘the mouth. 1852 Crawrunn, Malay and Bing. dict.,p. 176 
cAigw sömpit, maw, eng... .Sémpitan, lang rer met een 
naauw gat om pijlen door te blazen. Mn jémpit, een soempitan 
gebruiken.…„(Jav. soepit, id, Daj, sipet, blaastven) 
1863 PUSAPPRL, P. 140. 
heu sumpit droit, eiroonserlt, renfermé... tje sum- 
pitan, tuyau long et éroit, sarbacane, 1875 PAVE, 2:729 
Soempitan, blaasroer, blaaspijp, lett, het nauwachtige; mén- 
Joompit, iets met con blaastoer schieten, b.v. een vogel 
1893 KLANKERT, p. 995 
Sumpitan, the instrument used for blowing arrows. A blow-pipe, 
‘This instrament was formerly used extensively] in ancient Java, as i 
now even [even now] exists, in common use, among the rade inhab- 
{tants of Borneo and Celebes, In Java itis, now a days, only a child 
plaything, 1862 Rida, Diet of the Sunda lang. p. 463. 
Blow: janu soputan...Sulus sampitan… 
1896 Swerrexitam, Vooubularies (in Roth, Natives of Sarawak 
and British North Borneo, 2: App. P- 159) 























‘The sumpitan is deseribed and pictured, and quotations ar 
ven, in the extensiv work of Mr, H. Ling Roth last cited, 
1 184-188). ‘The poisons used and their sources also 
soribed (2: 188-201). 





‘The English quotations for manpitan begin with Herbert (1638). 





‘And (in Makasser) which ís no lesse infernall, the men use long canes 
or trancks (cald Sempitans), out of which they can (and use it) blow a 
little pricking quill, which if it draw the lest drop of blood from any 
part of the body, it makes him (though the strongest man living) die 
immediately ; some venoms operate in an houre, others in a moment, 
the veynes and body (by the virulence of the poyson) corrupting and 
rotting presently, to any man's terrour and amazement, and feare to 
live where such abominations predominate. 

1638 Sik T, Hennent, Travels, p. 329. (Yp. 729.) 

‘This tribe of Kayaus is moreover described as being much more 
‘expert with the sumpitan than other Dyaks; their usual mode of war- 
fare being rather to Me in wait for their enemy in the jungle, or to 
track him through the bush. To the swnpitan a spear is attached. - 
‘The arrows are contained in a bamboo case hung at their side, and at 
the bottom of this quiver is the poison of the upas. The arrow isa 
thin piece of wood, sharp-pointed, and inserted in a socket, mado of the 
pith of a tree, which fits the tube of the blow-pipe. They carry a 
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‘small calabash for these arrow-heads, and on going into action prepare 
‘a sufficidt number, and fresh dip the points ín the poison, as its deadly 
influence does not continue long. When they face an enemy, the box 
at the side is open ; and, whether advancing or retreating, they fire the 
Polaoned missiles with great rapidity and precision : some hold four 
Spare arrows between the fingers of the hand which granpe the sum- 
pitan, whilst others take their side-case, 
1842 Brooks, Journal, in Narrative of events in 
‘Borneo wd Celeber (1848), 1: 260-1 
In advancing, the sumpiten is carried at the montis and elevated, and 
they will discharge at least five arrows to one compared with a musket, 
‘Beyond a distance of twenty yards they do not shoot with certainty 
trom the lightness of the arrow, but 1 have frequently seen them pruc- 
tice at the above-named range, and they usually struck near the centre 
of the crown, none of the arrows being more than an inch or two from 
tach other. On a calm day, the utmost range may be a hundred yards. 
‘The poison is considered deadly by the Kayans, but the Malaya do not 
‘agree in this belief. My own impression is that the consequences 
resulting from a wound are greatly exaggerated, though if the poison 
be fresh, death may cccasiovally ensue: but decidedly, when it has 
been exposed for any time tothe air it loses its virulence 
1842 Id. 13261, 
Al the tribes who use the sumpitan, from their peculiar mode of 
fighting, and the dread of the weapon, are called Nata Hutan, or 
«Wood devil” Besides the awmpitan they also wear the “ lang 
sword, 1841 Id, 12262, (Alo, 11163.) 











In the work cited, opposit p. 261, there is a picture of a “ Dyak 
blowing the sumpitan.” His cheeks ar puft out and his 
streams in the wind. ‘Two heads hang from his girdle. 


‘The length of the longest sumpitan I saw was between seven and 
‘ight feet, and much resembled the cherry-stick pipes of Tarkey. The 
beauty and straightness of the bore is remarkable, and in order to give 
‘the greatest velocity to the arrow, the head of it is made to fit exactly 
to the size of the tube; and is formed of a sort of pith, or of very soft 
wood. 1846 Muxoy, Journal, in Narative of events in 

Borneo and Celebes (1848), 2:227. 

Tt was at one of the positions, where the Dyaks were assembled in 
force, that a volley of musketry passing over our heads, and striking 
tho water beyond our oars, showed us we were in the neighborhood of 
more dangerous weapons than the native eumpitan. 846 Id, 2:228. 

‘Their (the Samangs'] weapon is the sumpitan, a blow-gun, from 
‘which polsoned arrows are expelled. 

1883 Bmp, The Golden Chersonese, p. 16. 

Sumpitan is reterd to by Yule (p. 726), but it is not enterd. It is in 
the 8. D. 





‘Swallow, the sea-slug, cald also tripang, béche de mer, holo- 
thurion. 
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‘The word is written also swalloe, It represents the Malay 
Olga suwäla, Syw suwald, according to Crawfurd'a Bugis 
word ; Lampong siala, Sundanese aawala. 

‘As the swallow is the sea-slug, we might reasonably look to sce 
it ina true marine form *sea-swallow ; and Roorda van Eysinga 
(1825) actually produces this queer fowl, in the Dutch form 
geeroaluw, ‘sea-swallow,’ a bird of a very different feather from 
the bird of the air so cald, 








ya sala the soustug, owalto, tripa, holothurion. 
1812 Mansoes, p. 189. 
Ulpw soewala, zeezwaluw, tripan, 
1825 ROORDA VAN EXSINGA, p. a. 
Suwala (Bu), ‘The awalloe, tripang, or sea-slug, Holothurion, 
1852 ORAWPURD, D. 198. 
Ya soowala, eene soort van tripang. (Volg: C. Boeg) 
1863 PLINAPPRL, p. 143. 


ve ays tripan 
En es Sivan zi 


lpw soewälù, menfangkabausch]: toripang (aoend, sawala). 
a 1880 Wat and Toux, 2:297. 
Soewala tripang. 
189t Hetemieu, Zampongseh-Hollandseh woordenlijst, p. 110. 
Sawala, tho sea-slug or tripang of commerce, when alive in the sen. 
When dried for marke, it is called Tripang, Holothurion, 
1862 Riad, Dict of the Sunda lang. p. 434 
Thave been told by several Buggesses that they sail in their Padua- 
kans to the northern parts of New Holland... to gather Sivallow 
Biche de Mer), which they sell to tho annual China junk at Macassar, 
1783 Fornest, Voyage to Mergui, p. 83. (Y.) 
Sweatt, x812 Manspay [see above]. 
Salle. 1852 Crawrono [seo above). 
Swallow, Swalloe, Tho old trade-name of the sca-slug, or Tripang, 
q: v. It i a corruption of the Bugi (Makassar) name of the creature 
‘Swioata (oe Crawfurd’s Malay Dict), 1886 YULE and BORNE, p. 671. 


ly ita, sorte de tripan. 











Tokay, & name not often seen in English books, for the 
Malayan gecko, It is in faot at the last analysis the same as gecko, 
both names being different attempts to imitate the lizard’s peou- 
liar ery. See Goxo. 


Tokay is an English spelling of the Malay „55 tökö, also 
written G53 tökek, and $3 tökek, with the final k often 
silent (compare under Apava); Javanese tékek, in Sunda toké, 
Bali tuké, Bugis and Macassar tokó, This name is an imitativ 


variant of 53° gökö, which isa variant of GLAS gökok, 
AKA gökö, gekko, whence the English gecko. See vol. 
wii p. 140. 








P. G. Seit, (usor. 
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(GP tke and ESS tOkek, «large and noisy species of lizard. 
(Wid. 55" goxe.) z8r2 Manspes, p. go. 
(53 tokej cen groote en geluidgerende haagdis (volgens zijn 
ttam, gekko genaamd). 1825 RooRDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 95+ 
Thkek (J). ‘The tokay, or noisy house lizard. [*Tokek not © 
tered.] 852 CRAWPURD, p. 186 
(553 tokei, soort van groote hagedis, gekko. (Jav. t8kek. Mak. 
Boog. toké.) 1863 PIJNAEPEL, p. 70, 


$3 tOké, Ie liar, le gecko. On trouve aussi ($55 tikok, 
and GS toké. Jav..., tekek. Sund.... tobi. Mak. et Bugis. 

toké. 1875 FAvas, 1:685. 

AS. tokek.... IL. naam coner soort van hagedis, wonende in 


huizen en op boomen, waar zij van tijd tot tijd en schel geluid laat 
hooren ; 2 tekek. 1877 WALL and TOUK, 1:424. 


LCS tekek, naam eener groote soort van hagedis. 








1877 It, 1:360. 

Tokek (of TEkek), gekko, groote soort hagedis. 
1895 Maven, p. 268. 

ke”, a large houselizard making this sound. 
lige led 1898 Forxen, Malay phonetics, p. 9, 
Toke, A. gekko. 1835 RoonDa vax Evsinaa, Javaansch en 

Nederduitsch woordenboek, p. 58. 
(kl, nom d'un gros Keard. 

1870 Favas, Dict, javanats-frangais, p. 201 
‘Toké, « large description of house lisard, called in Malay Gúko- 
Both words being taken from the peculiar loud cry of the animal. A 
large one ie six inches long in body with a tail of five inches more. 
‘The animal is nearly five inches in eireumaference round the belly, bites 
hard, and is speckled with various colours. Ie walks and runs along 
the colling ofa room as easy ason a lat table, the paws being peculiarly 
formed for that purpose. 1852 Rio, Diet. of Sunda lang. p. sor. 
Toek, 1. een soort van groote hagedis; 2. ben. van een scort van 
varen. 1876 R. vax Eox, Balineesch-Hollandech woordenboek, p. 97. 
«++ thé, bep. tökeka, soort van groote hagedis, gekko. Boeg. idem, 








Mal. tOkej, Jav. tikel, 3859 Marrums, Makassaarsch.Hollandsch, 
veoordenboek, p. 269. 

Of the English, form tokay, I find but few examples Even 
gecko, it will hav been seen, seldom occurs in English use with 
reference to the Malayan lizards. 

Goke. A name for the tokay, or noisy lizard ; v. Takeh. 





2852 CRAWFURD, p. st- 
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Among these trees I was surprised to hear the noise, or more prop- 

erly, words, “Tokay! Tokay!” and my servant at once explained that 

‘that was the way a kind of lizard “talked” in his land. So snugly do 

these animals bide away among the green leaves that it was several 

days before I could satisfy myself that I had secured a specimen of this: 

speaking quadruped. 1869 Bicxmone, Travels in the Bast Indian 
Archipelago, p. 37 








Trassi, a condiment in general use in Java and surroundin 
regions. It consists of prawns or shrimps, and small fish, an 
other things, associnted without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition, pickled, dried, ernsht, prest, or otherwise prepared, and 
allowd to become mellow; making a composition of great strength 
and olfactory efficacy. It is the Javanese equivalent of the 
Malay balichan, See Baracuay, 

It is common in Malay, ols trfisi, térasi, from Javanese 
trasi, 


‘Trasi Jav.). A condiment of bruised and pickled prawns and other 
‘mall fish, tho blachan of the Malays. 1852 CRAWFORD, p. 195. 
"ul torsi, batay dev. T)= beltjan. 
1877 Wau and TOUR, 1:49. 
cel tras, Jan. ony, vacgele = Dlatjan, zi ald 
9 1895 KUINIEERE, p. 108. 
Tärasi, fijne garnalen of visch fijngestampt en daarna gedroogd, 
toespijs bij de rijsttafel voornaamelijk in Sambél gebruikt. 
1895 MAYER, p. 250. 














‘Phe following ar from Javanese dictionaries : 


Trasi, gestoten, vermalen garnalen of andere visch met zout ver- 
mengd. Tras bloero, roodo trasi, zeer geliefkoosde kost van de Javanen 
[sic]. 1895 Roonda Vax Evsa, Javaansch.… woordenboek, p. 635 

+ {trasi) N. ... [frahos] K. espèce de poisson de mer, préparé avoc 
des bpicas et pilé très-menu, pour étre servi avec le riz. 
1870 Favre, Diet, javanais-frangais, p. 197- 











Rafiles desoribes the process of manufacture of thi 
meat as mildly as if he wer speaking of cheese 





ong. 





‘Trdsi or bldehang is prepared in many situations along the northern 
coast, but is mostly required for the consumption of the interior. Itis 
‘prepared from prawns or shrimps, and extensive fisheries for the pur- 
pose are established in many parts of the coast. ‘The shrimps being 
‘taken are strewed with salt, and exposed to the sun till dry ; they are 
then pounded in wooden mortars, dressed, and formed into masses 
resembling large cheeses ; in this state they constitute an article of 
trade, and are distributed through the country. The putrescent fluid 








0 C.P. 6. Scott, (1897, 


‘remaining after the expression strongly impregnated with the odour of 
the shrimps, is evaporated to the consistence of a jelly, and affords a 
favourite sauce called pétis. An inferior kind of trist is prepared from 
small fish, and, when made into the form of small balls, is called blények. 
‘Trdsi Dlúro is of a reddish colour, and much esteemed at the native cap- 
itals, 1817 RAFFLES, Hist. of Jara, 1:98, 99. 
‘A vile odour which permeates the whole air within a wide aren of the 
market-place, is apt to be attributed to these piles of fish; but it really 
proceeds from another compound sold in round black balls, called fraswi- 
1885 FORBES, A nuturalist’s wanderings in the 
Eastern Archipelago, p. 60. [Java.] 








‘The author goes on to tell his personal experience with trassi 


(p. 60, 61). 
Trepang. See Tuiraxc. 


ga Ttipang, the sea sag, eald ali Swattow, 4, and béche 
le mer. 

‘Also speld trepang and tripan; French tripan, Dutch and 
German tripang ; from Malay &r tripang, töripang. 
Sundanese tripang, Macasar taripang, Bugis taripang. Tt is 
collected chiefly for Chinese consumption, 

‘Tripang is not in Marsden 1812, nor in Roorda van Ey- 
singa 1825. 

‘Tripang. ‘The bech de mer, Holothurion ; v. Suwala. 

852 CRAWFORD, p. 195. 

Gay} tripang teipang, holothuria edulis. (Mak. Boe. id) 

2863 PLINAPPEL, p. 62. 

825 trtpang, tripan Qholothuria edulis) dont on fait une grand 


consommation en Chine. Sand... tripang. Mak. et Bugis... tari- 
pang. 1875 FAVRE, 1:805, 
eripang of gämat, zeeéchel, zeeworm -- bolothurion, 


Komt gedroogd in den handel en wordt, inz. door de Chineezen, 
ceno lekkernij gegeten; soorten: t. ba@toh keling, kleine soort 
t. kölong, groote soort, in diep water, waarvan de naam. 
2877 WALL and Took, 1:357- 
Also in 1878 Roompa vax EvsuxoA, ed. Grashuis, p. 832; 1893 KLINK- 
ERT, p. 172. 
‘Tripang, Holothurion, a black sea-slug, collected and dried for the 
China market; called also Saseala, when alive in the sea. 
1862 Roo, Dict. of the Sunda lang., p. 503- 
++, tarfpang, tripang, soort van visch. Boeg. idem. Van dezen 
visch vindt men onderscheidene soorten. De voornaamste hoeten 
aldus.... [20 orts ar named.) 
1859 Marrams, Makassaarsch-Hollandech woordenboek, p. 336. 
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‘The earliest English uses show tripan, trepang ; but tripang is 
the correct form, 


Mya sul, the sorstug, swalloe,tripan, holothurion, 
812 MARSDEN, p16 
‘hero are two kinds of trepang. 2814 Flies, Voy. 22231, (SD) 
Bich de mar is well known to be a dried sen stug, wael in the dishes 
of the Chinese: fis known among the Malayan Islands by the name 
of tripang, and collected on the shores of nearly al the islands of the 
‘Archipelago. Te usually sels in China at from ten to ity dollars per 
pied, according to ita quality, but being am article stil more perishable 
than tho bieden, al very bulky and offensive, it seldom composes 
the canoes ot Enropean versch. 1837 RAPrUts, Hit of Java, 1:20. 
is mime vas Baderoon, and as he was ummmarried and had been wed. 
toa roving life, having been several voyages to North Australia to catch 
trang or “bch de mer," was in hopes of being able to keep him. 
1869 WarLacr, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 165. 
Poarls, mothor-of-pens, and tortoiseshell find their way to Europe, 
while edible birds! nest and *éripang™ oF seaslug axo obtained by 
shiploads for the gastronomic enjoyment of the Chinese, 
1869 Til ps 309 
Living in a trader's houso everything in brought to me ay well as to 
the reebundles of smoked tripeng, oF béche de mer, looking ko 
usage which have been rolled in maud and then thrown up the ehim- 
ney. 186) 1d, p. 329. (Als BICKMORE, p 101-25 FORBES, De 29) 




















Ungka, a tailless ape of Sumatra and the Malay peninsula. 

The word is found also, in what English use it has, written 
ggk ong, and, erroneotsly, as ng ovg, ‘The normalized 
English form wnka is perhaps preferable, 


The Malay term is KA angka, MSs! ongka, more com- 
monly written without the wav, Kél angki, angka, wél 
ongka, ungka, AX ungkah. Favre enters an other 
form „Kl engkû, probably the same animal. 





KBs} angen or KE angka, a species of monkey described 
as having no tail, walking erect, and extremely swt. 
1812 MARSDEN, p23. 
Kal angke cone soort van apen. (xo oon gt). 
1825 ROONDA vat EYSINGA, p. 13. 
AE} oongkea of angke zekers aap heddonde goon’ start, grande 
vegt óp. 1625 Id, p 8. 
"Angke (Ben), Name of a species of monke 








1852 CRAWFORD, p. 
ss! oengka, soort van aap, Iylobates agitis. 
1863 Piunaeesn, p. 20. 





ue C.P. G Scott, er. 


Jélongka, nom d'un singe sans queue (hylobates agilis)… On 
trouve ordinairement ce mot grit hêyl dngke. 1875 FAVRE, 1:51. 
XXI ungkah, nom d'une sorte dé singes (KL). v. él ongka, 
1875 Id, 1352. 
„El engku, sorte do singes, prob. pour él ongka. 
1875 Td, 1:53. 
Aglongka, naam eener soort van grijze apen, zonder staart en 
met zeer lange armen—hylobates concolor ; siniia longimana. 
1877 Wau and TOUK, 1:56. 
Ungke Kis} a monkey—the *Wah-Wab.” 
2881 SWETTRNTIAM (1887), 2: 195. 
él ongka, es. v. grijzen aap, zonder staart en met zeer lange 
‘armen, hylobates concolor. 1893 KUINKERT, p. 21. 








In the following d 
context, in the Angli 


Sidmang gelas baboon, In Pérak there fs à legend which 


tells of a battle between the Sidmang and the Unka, the result being 
that the former species are only found on the left bank of the river 
and the latter only on the right. 1881 SWETTENTIAM (1 y 

‘The black and white aika. 1883 Encye. Brit 


jonary entry, the word is used in English 
eed spelling anda: 








Forbes uses the Dutch and French spelling ongka. 


‘The Siamang and the Ongka (Hyalobates variegatus), an allied but 
‘smaller ape, are the most interesting of the Quadramana to be met 
‘with in this region, the Orang-utan not being found so far in the south. 

1885 Foxnes, A naturalist’s wanderings in 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 156. 





‘Two recent English dictionaries identify the ungka with the 
siamang ; but at home the ungka is a different being. 


Upas, a vegetable poison famous for its supposed extraordi- 
nar} Panta Palo the tren an posed to produse this poison, the 
celcbrated “bohon-upas” of rhetorical allusion. See Bonox- 
EAS. 

The facts and the fictions about upas the poison, and upas the 
peen tre, more properly cad the panter or the Bohonpat 
‘appear in the citations below and in those under the word last 
mentiond. 

‘The Malay word edy! fipas means simply ‘poison.’ It com- 
monly refers to vegetable poisons, because such ar more com- 
mon. It is Javanese Aupas, Sundanese upas, Balinese Aupas, 
poison, In the Lampong language upas means ‘sickness.’ 
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Oupas. Venenum, quo aliquid inungitur. Bisa virus inaquatum 
‘vtnihilappareat. Cris wrangan toxicum, cum certa specie viru- 
Tentio. 1631 HAES, p32. 
(yds! apar a milky juice extracted from certain vegetables, oper: 
ating, when mixed with the blood, as a most deadly poison, concerning, 
the effecta of which many exaggerated stories havebeen related. (Vid. 
Hist, of Sumatra, ed. ,p.110.) Phn ùpas the poison-tree, arbor 
toxicaria Macassariensis, Thunb. Kris ber-ûpas a poisoned weapon, 
‘Upas ber-ùlam rach tin vegetable mixed with mineral poison. 
1812 MARSDEN, p. 24. 
jl oepas, git, vergit uit zokere planten, dat als doodelijk be- 
schouwd wordt, 1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, D. 28. 
Upas (J). Poison, venom, ban 1852 ORAWFURD, p. 203. 
yds! oepas, vergittig plantensap, plantaardig vergitt: pohon —, 
vergiftboom, inzond. antiaris toviearia en stryehnos tieute. Böroe- 
pas. av. — Mal. adsf ipoeh.) 1863 PIJNAEPEL, p. 20, 
vijl Opas, suo vénéneux de certaines plantes, poison végétal, 
— gy? pohon pas, arbre dont le suc est un poison (antiaria 
tovicaria et aussì strychmos tieute)... Jav. ot Sund. …. pas. 

1875 FAVRE, 135%. 
yds! Spas (Ipoh), naam van een’ boom-—arbor toxicarin Macas 
sarionsis—welks sap zeer vergiftig is en gebruikt wordt, om pijlen, inz, 
‘pijltjes voor blaasroeren to vergiftigen ; het vorgit zelf; planten-vergi¢ 
in'talg.; pijltjes met Gipas vergittigd; — “@. bidjf, naam eoner 
‘vergiftige plant—tophora, (R.) 1897 Watt and TUUR, 1:45. 

Öpas adyl, « miky juice extracted from the poh tree. 
1881 SWHETTRNIAM (1887), 2:126. 
Also 1884 BADiNas, p. 307; 1893 KLINKERT, p. 61; 1895 MAYER, p. 
x0, 
‘Hoepas, A. venijn, vergif, bijzonder uit het plantenrijk. Kino 
‚door vergif aangetast. Hoepas négoro bali mandhi, hot vergif 
van Bali is doodelijk. 1835 RoorpA vAN Evsiwaa, Javaansch en 
‘Nederduitsoh woordenboek, p. 184. 
+++ [hupas], poison, vónin. 1870 FAVRE, Diet. jav.-frangats, p. 43. 
Upas, venom, poison. Any noxious juice either vegetal or animal. 
Upas orai, the poisonous spittle of a Snake, ‘Tho secretory matter 
which is contained in its poison-bag. 
1862 Rraa, Dict, of the Sunda lang,, p. sat. 
Hapas plantaardig vergit; gittig. 
1876 R. vax Bex, Balineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 34 
YOepas, ziekte. 1891 Huxrricn, Lampongsch-Holl woordenlijst, p. 80. 

















‘The Malay name for “the poison-tree,” or any poison-tree, is 
uss! pept pohun apas, pihun pas, represented in 
English by Bonox vras. The names of two poison-trees, the 

vor, XVI 8 


ue C.P. G. Scott, user. 


Javanese anchar (Malay also -=U! anchar) and chetik, appear, 
occasionally, in English books “They ar omitted from this paper. 
‘The Sundanese name for the poison-tree is bulo ongko (Rigg, 


P Bei the fabulous account of the poiso-treo, the Pokon-upar, 

iven to the world a hundred years ago, a part of which is quoted 
in the article Bonow-uras, the word pas was taken into English 
use by Erasmus Darwin and others as the name of the tree. 


‘Fierce in dread silence on the blasted heath 
Fell Upas sits, the Hydra Tree of death ; 
Lo! from one root, the envenom'd soil below, 
‘A thousand vegetative serpents grow. 
1789 Danwrs, Loves of the plants; in The 
Botanic garden, Part II. CX.) 
‘This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree. 
x818 ByRon, Childe Harold, 4:126. 
Parbaya. Aye, Ihave heard 
Of this your cruel mercy ;—tis to seek 
‘That tree of Java, which, for many a mile, 
Sheds pestilence ;—for, where the Upas grows, 
It blasts all vegetation with its own, 
‘And, from its desert confines, c'en those brutes 
‘That haunt the desert most shrink off and tremble, 
1822 Commas, The law of Java, 1:2. (.) 





; ‘The word first appears in an English dictionary in Woreoster 
1846). 

‘Hore and there [in Java), about sooo feet, appeared purple violets (V. 
alata) increasing in abundance with the ascent through woods of mag- 
nolias and chestnuts, .. on whose floor the dreaded Upas dropped its 
fruits. Beneath the shady canopy of this tall fig no native will, if he 
knows it, dare to rest, nor will he pass between its stem and the wind, 
so strong is his belief in its evil influence. 

1885 Fonass, 4 naturalists wanderings 
‘in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 112. 





An account follows of a particular upas-tree “in the center of 
a tea-estate,” and of the manner in which two Chinamen cut it 
down without suffering any harm, 

Upas. This word is now, like Juggernaut, chiefly used in English as 
‘ customary metaphor, and to indicate some institution that the speaker 
wishes to condemn in a compendious manner. [The article continues 
at great length.] 1886 Yous and Borm, Hobson-Jobson, p. 726. 





Upas in its sense, a poison,’ especially a vegetable 
poison, is also used in English books. 5 


Cie 
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Of tio plants of the Indian islands two at least afford a most subtle 
poison, either taken into the stomach or ciroulation, the Anchar and 
the Chetik. ‘The word Upas in the Javanese, and some other langunges. 
ot the western portion of the Archipelago, is not a specific term, but the 
‘common name for poison of any description whatever, 

1820 CRAWFORD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1:47. 

To produco tho fullest effects, the upas poison, of either kind, must 
be recent and well preserved. 2820 Jd, 1:368. 

‘Tho Chetik is a largo creeping shrub.... It is the bark of the root of 
this plant which affords the spas or poison, which is an extract of 
neatly tho consistence of syrap, obtained by boiling it with water. 

x820 Id, 





8. 





‘The proper English name of the tree, when not fully translated 
poison-troo, is upastree, which is a half-translation of what is 
also transferd bodily, though perverted, as Do/on-upas, 


‘From that accursed venom springs 
‘The Upas Tree of Death. 

1800 Sourmer, Thalaba, 9:200. 
Such, unhapplly for flction, is the true account of the upas tree, the 
bark of which is used by the natives of the countries in which it grows 
‘as wearing apparel, and benenth the shade of which the husbandman. 
may repos himself with as much security as under that of coco-palm 
‘or bamboo, Every thing we know of the true history of tho upas tree 
proclaims the egregious mendacity of tho man who propagated the 
fable respecting it, which has obtained currency in Burope, and the 
extraordinary credulity of those who listened to his extravagant Action. 
820 CRAWFURD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1:47. 








In Borneo, Celebes, and other places this or an other vegetable 
poison, and the tree which produces it, ar known as xfs! Ipoh, 
Batak ipu, Dayak ipo, Macassar ipo. Some identify this word 
with Yat! pas, Ibis not impossible, Tho word saw srih 
has a Jav. variant serv, and the word yayle miwas has a 
variant gle mäwa (seo Mis). But the similarity may be 
merely secidental. Ipoh has a history of its own, which I hay 
had to omit, 





Wauwau, an East Indian ape, the agile gibbon, Hylodates 
agilis. 

Pie name is also speld wouwou, wowwow, walweah and wareah. 
It should be pronounced with the right Roman sound of the 
diphthong, twau-wau, riming with Bow-wow ; but it is also, appar- 
ently, pronounced «edd, riming with haha. 

‘The animal in so cad from its nole—wa wa, An other ape, 
the kahau, also gets its name from its “nativ wood-notes wild.” 





ue C.P. G. Scott, usor. 







canav. The English bow-wow is a similar imitativ term, 
d to the utterance of the dog. Forbes speaks (p. 129) of 
loud barking howls” of the siamang, an ape of the same 
genus as the wauwau, 

‘The Malay word is *,\,!) wauwau, given by Tiedtke (1872) 
only in the Dutch spelling wow-wou beside au-tau. I find else- 
where in Malay only the other form gls auwau. Asan imita- 
tiv name it would be easily varied. The Javanese form is wawa. 
In Lampong it is fka, 

‘The wanwau indeed has more than a note. It has notes. It 
sings the scale. One writer, quoted below, says it “is the only 
brute which may be said to sing.” But there ar other brutes 
which hay been said to sing. 

Dutch forms of the word ar wawwau, weawware, woucourn, 











gh! auwan, a species of ape, or monkey, without a tai, described 
wider the name of wowzowe in the Batav. Trans. vol. typ. 383- 
1812 Manson, p. 20. 
gh! auwau, foort van aap wauwan genaamd. 
825 RoORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 6. 
gh auwau, es. v‚ zwarten aap; ook Abd. schets wrdb, I opge- 
geven. 1869 Kumar, p 1. 
(gh! auwau, nom d'un singe noir 2875 FAVRE, 1:21. 
Maleisch wou-wou, au-wou, Sampitsch kalawit, Katingansch 
kalawit-ngoewak, soort van aap zonder staart. 
1872 Tizorke, Woordenlijst der Sampitsche 








‘en Katingansche taal, p. 6. 
+++ [tawa] et... [teongwa] N. K. charbon ardent. — nom d'un singe 
‘sans queue. 1870 Fane, Diet. javanais-frangais, p. 300. 


An other form of the name is given by Crawfurd and Wall, 
the reduplicated awa-aw Af 
orang-utan. In Achin a certain bird of 
tiroak (1889 Laxcen, p. 18). 
Orang utan, Maláyu órang-útan, dwa-aw: 
1817 Rarruas, Hist. of Java, 2: App. 89. 
‘Uwa-uwa (J. wawa). Name of an ape, Hylobates Iuciscus, 
1852 CRAWFURD, p. 204. 
2, naam eener soort van apen—Hylobates Iuoiscus 
is jav. 2). 1877 WALL and TOUK, 1:150. 





the night is cald awak 











(we 

of Horsteld(C.) 
An other variation of the name appears in the Lamy akau 

(Duteh spelling oekaw). sere nee 


*Ockaw, de wawwaw (eon apensoort). 
89x HELYRicH, Lampongsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 80. 


aa iva i aaa name for the - 
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‘The following ar instances of the word in English use: 


‘Tho teat, a kind of gibbon, several Semnopithec (a the Jongnosed 
apo {Kattav] and the golden-black or chrysomelas), and tie large-eyed. 
‘Stenops tardigradus [kukang], are also worthy of mention. 
1878 Bneye. Brit, 4:57, art. BORNEO. 
‘Tho apes are represented {in Java] by the teoucou (Hylobates leucis- 
cus). wand moat general of all Macacus cynomolgue, Tho existence 
fof bands of tho wowron is only too distinctly proved in tho second 
zone by the loud and cacophonous outery from which their name is 
derived. 1818 Boye, Brit. 13:60, att. JAVA. 
Öngke KAy! a momkey—the *Wah-Wab.” 
1881 SWETTENHAM (1887), 2:125. 
Mawa Iyle tiles monkey ot the kind known an Wab-walh 
2881 SWETTENHAM (1887), 2:63. 
Lean hardly write, for a litle waned, the most delightful of apen, 
fs banging with one long, lean arm round my throat, while with its 
disengaged hand it keeps taking my pen, dipping it in the ink, and 
Seraveling over my letter. Tes the most winsome of creatures 
1883 Bian, The Golden Chersonese, p:297- 
‘They seom frightfully jealous of the sweet litle waa Ebis. 
1883 Id, p. 310. 
“Another Sumatran species Hylobates) agilis, tho Wou Wout is the 
only bruto which may be said to sing, Its full musical notes range by 
mai-tonea through an octavo, and in ascending and descending the scale 
tro taken perfectly. 1884-88 Riverside nat, hist, 3822. 








th 





Forbes describes the ory of tho wanwau as a plaintiv wail ; 
ant ignore an wwoo-corte, woort, wats” repeated, 

In the early mornings here, Iwas at first constantly awakened by 
the loud plaintive wailings of « colony of Wau-reans, one of the Gib- 
bons (Hyalobates leuciscus) from the neighbouring forest, as they came 
down to the stream to drink. On first hearing their cried (read ories] 
one can scarcely believe that they do not proceed from a band of 
proarious and shouting children. Their ** Woo-oo-üt—woo-at—woo- 
cosit—wvut-wut-wut—wut-watwut,” always more wailing on & dull 
heavy morning previous to rain, was just such as one might expect 
trom the sorrowful countenance that is characteristic of thie group of 
the Quadrumana, They have a wonderfully human look in their 
e708. 7885 Fonnes, A naturalist’ wanderings in the 

‘Eastern Archipelago, p. 70 Java). 

‘The habits of the Wau-wau closely resemble those of the Siamang of 

Sumatra, 1885 Id, p71. 


Miss Bird mentions a monkey cald “out,” which she believs 
to be the “agile gibbon,” that is, our wauwan. Ouf' seems to 
represent the ordinary utterance of the animal, while wauwau or 
todioa represents its ory. 


us C.P. 6. Scott, (1807. 


‘The circle is completed by a handsome black monkey tied to a post, 
and an ape which they call an ou, from the solitary monosyllable 
which it utters, but which Ibelieve to be the “‘agile gibbon,” a creature 
so delicate that it has never yet survived a voyage to England. [A 
description follows.] 1883 Bmp, The Golden Chersonese, p. 238. 

Eblis condescends to notice me to-day, and occasionally sits on my 
shoulder murmuring “ouf! ouf ”' the sweet sound which means all 
varieties of affection and happiness. They say toal-wah distinctly, 
and scream with rage like children, but have none of the meaningless 
chatter of monkeys. 1883 Id, p. 332. 

Eblis... shows the most exquisite devotion to his master, caresses 
him with his pretty baby hands, murmurs ouf in tho tenderest of 
human tones, and sits on his shoulder or on his knee as ho writes, look- 
ing up with a strange wistfulness in his eyes, as if he would like to 
express himself in something better than a monosyllable. 

1883 Ta, p. 92 


Here the list of Malayan words in English chosen for statement 
in some detail comes to an end. Space has its limits. But I 
must not close without giving a list of all the principal Malayan 
words in English. Even this requires selection. I bar out words 
which, though found in English books, and entitled to be cald 
‘Malayan words in English” ar aporadl or special or import. 
ant, or evidently hay no fatnre. In particular, words which ocew 
only in systematic histories or descriptions of the Malay Arch 
alago auch as Mareden's History of Sumatra (1789), Rate 

‘ory of Java (1817), Orawfard’s History of the Indiun Archi 
pelago. (1835), and bis Descriptive dictionary of the Indian 
stands (1856), and ar unsupported by mention in English works 


of a more general nature, ar excluded. 
The following Tint, theo, contains all the principal Malayan 
lish, with the exclusions above sid. first the 

i ‘not impor- 


Shey ris 
nglish word in its best spelling, ignoring variations 

tant; then a word or two of delinition oF identification, then the 
‘Malay word in Arabic characters, and finally the same in Roman 
characters, spaced. ‘The English words ar in Clarendon type. 
‘Variant forms and references ar in small capitals. The words 
which hav been explaind in this paper ar markt with a star, 































LIST OF MALAYAN WORDS IN ENGLISH. 


*Abada, a rhinoceros, Gols badak. 
Agar-agar, a seaweed, FS] agar-agar. 
*Ailantus, a tree, Molucca *ai lanit, £9 ya *kayu- 
langit. 
Alang-alang, a grass, * 
*Amuck, amok, etc, frenzied, a homicidal rage, 34! imuk, 
amok, 
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Anchar, a poison-tree, ea anchar, 
Ara, a fig-tree, bl ara. 
Atap, thatch, Gis! atap. 
“Babirusa, the deer-hog, yy git bäbirasa, 
Baju, a jacket, zals baju. ~~ 
enten, baldchong, blachang, a condiment, pre ba- 
chan. 
Bangu, « stork, plo bängu. 
Bantam, a dwarf fowl (so cald from Bantam), pit? Ban- 
tan (a place-name), 
“Banteng, wild ox, @i4p banteng. 
Battick, spotted cloth, 3 batik. 
Batty, samo as Barrrcx. 
Beo, a starling, 4» boo. 
Biawak, a lizard, 3,42 bidwak. 
Binturong, a quadruped, £y,2% binttrong. 
Brac, Blachang-seo Saracnas. 
*Bohon upas, a poison-tree, yady! 9,3 pohon (pûhun) 
apas. 
“Bruang, the sun-bear, £ yy? briwang, braang. 
“Bruh, an apo, yy? bray Gp? bruk, brok. 
Caddy, Eng. variant of Carty, 
Cansan—soo Casan. 
Cajan', cadjan, a mat, lead käjang. 
Cajan’, a plant, es kEchang. See Kacuane, 
Ousmror—sco CATUrUr. 
*Cajuput, same as Cazurors, 
*Cajuputi, a tree, Syd 2 küyu patih. 
Caladium, a plant, NS kaladi. 
Calapite (erron. ealapitte), a concretion, SIS kaliipa, coco 
nut, + ite 
*Campong, a village, AES kampong: 
Cananga, a tree, ZU kaninga. 
Canant—seo Kana, 
Canacoa—see Conacona. 
Canacorn—see Conacona. 
Canacons, earrecore—see CORACORA. 
Carbow, a buffalo, ae karbau. 
*Cassowary, a bird, glass kasuwäri. 
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*Casuarina, cassowary-tree—see Cassowany. 
Carcuvr, catsup—see Kercuur. 
Catty, aweight, 36 
*Cockatoo, « parrot, lS kakatawa. 
“Compound, an Eng. adaptation of Cauroxe. 
Coolicoy, bark, p26 zj kalit käyu: 
*Coracora, coracore, a bont, FS köra-köra, SS kora- 
kara, 
‘Cnmase, creese, crise, criss—see Kuis. 
*Cuscus, a marsupial, Kay kiiskus. 
Dammar, resin, „elo dämar. 
Dendeng, dindiny, dried meat, {059 dendeng, dinding. 
*Dugong, sea-cow, > dayong. 
Duku, a fruit, 590 daku. 
“Durian, a fruit, ya durtan. 
Gaba-gaba, leaf-stems of the sago-palin, f OU giba-gaba. 
Gambir, a resin, pases gambir, „Ad gambir. 
“Gecko, a lizard, ECS gökok. 
*Gingham, cotton cloth, ginggang. 
Gomuti, inner bark of a palm, ‚gie gamiti. 
“Gong, instrument of sound, £3 gong, AS, gong, 1, 
agong, 2F1 agong. 
*Gutta, gum, resin, x3 getah. 
*Gutta-percha, ¢ 7$ a gotah percha. 
Ipoh, poison-tree, xi! tpoh. 
*Junco—see Juxx. 


“Junie, a boat, A>, Zy> jong, jong, Eye, del ajong, 
seer E> és 
, AS kachang. 














Kachang, « legume (same as Casas’ 
*Kahau, a monkey, „9 kähau. 

Kasvrur—see Cascror. 

Kasurori—see OCasveurr. 

Kalong, « bat, es kälong. 

Kamrone—see Caxroxo. 

Kanari, kanary, a tree, 5jUS kanäri. 

Kanchil, a dwarf deer, Aass kanchil, des kanchil. 

Kurse Carry. 
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Karuputi—see Casuputt. 
*Ketchup, catchup, a condiment, HSS köchap, kichap. 
Korakora—sce Coracona, 
Kra, a monkey, WS kra, köra, 
“Kris, Kriss, crease, oreese, ete., a dagger, ys: oe kris, keris, 
Uy kris, keris, 
Krubut, a flower, cary kribut, 
Kubin, a bat, #95 kübung, 


Kukang, a sloth, foe kûükang. 
KuraKura—seo Conacona. 
Kuwau, argus pheasant, 99° kawan, 
Ladang, « plantation, Zo9 lüdang. 
Lalang, same as Arano-arano, A9 lilang. 
Langsat, a fruit, same as Lansar, Caw) Langs at. 
Lansa—soo Lanse, 
Lansat, a fruit, cum lansat. 
Lanseh, a fruit, same as Lansat, Sw! lanseh, 
Lontar, a palm, „Add lontar; dial, form of *@aun tal 
(tal Hind) ey 
Loonx—see Lonv. 
“Lorikeet, a parrot (from Lory + (parra)keet), 
“Lory, a parrot, ort Jari variant of gy nftri, whence 
E, Norv. 
Lunt, lury—seo Lony, 
Lutung, a black ape, 3p! Tatung. 
*Maleo, a mound-bird, “alle mauloo. 
*Mamuque, a bird of paradise—see Manvcopiata, 
Mangis, samo as Maneusrix, geAÂe manggis, patie 
manggis. : 
Mangustan, a fruit, yrwK&e manggustan. 
‘Manausreex—seo Maxousrix. 
Mangustin, a frait—an English variant of Mawausrix, 
*Manucode—see Maxvooprara, 
*Manucodiata, bird of paradise, wl2o Gsle mänuk 
dewita, 
Marbow, a tree, sij marbau. 
“Mias, orang-utan, Gale mäias. 
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Mvor—see Axver. 
Musang, a wild cat, dupe misang, 
Mussoi, an aromatic Dark, emt masti. 
Nanglea, the jack frait, Jas nangka. 
Napu, a dwarf deer, „bs napn. 
Nibung, a species of palm, @43 nibung. 
Nipa, nipah, a species of palm, xs nipah. 

*Nory, a parrot, same as Lory, 65 nari. 
Oxoxa—see Unoxa. 

“Orang, English reduction of Onaxc-vras. 


Orangkaya, a chief, & Zp! Orang kiya. 





*Orang-utan, -outan, -outang, etc, yy! Ey! Grang atan. 


Pappr—see Papi. 
Padi, rice, go padi. 
Pandan, a tree, dS pandan. 
Pandanus, Latinized form of Paxpax. 
Pangeran, a chief, wot pangéran. 
*Pangolin, an anteater, oneal penggöling. 
Pantun, a poem, A pantan, 
Parang, prang, a knife, 3 parang. 
Panao—see Prav. 
Pano—see Prav. 
Pelandok, a dwarf deer, GOALS pelandok. 
Pexaouix—seo Paxaour. 
Percha, a tree (see Gurra-rnnoma), ¢ y$ percha. 
Pergam, a species of dove, oy pergam. 
Pico, a Spanish form of Prout. 
Picul, pikul, ete, a weight, AGS pikal. 
Pinang, areca, £3 pinang. 
Pisang, a banana, Zat pisang. 
*Pomali, tabu, JU pamili. 
Poon, wood, tree, »#,3 pihun. 
Pranc—see Prav. 
Praxo—see Paraxs. 
Prao—see Prav. 
*Prau, a Malayan boat, Ed pran, hs präâhu. 
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Praw—seo Prav. 

Proa, prov, prow—see Prav. 

Rakit, racket, a raft, oS, räkit. 

Rambutan, a fruit, 5546) rambatan, 

Rami, ramie, flax, gly rämi. 

Rasamala, a tree, leu risnmala, 

Raray—see Rarran, + 
*Rattan, a plant, py) rötan. 

Rora, rotan, rotang—see Rarran, 

Rusa, a deer, (yyy rüsa. 

Sago, sagu, pith of a palm, „5 Lu . 

Saguire, sagueir, sago-palm—see Saco. 

Sambal, a curry, d4ew sambal. 

*Sapi, ox, tly sipi. 

*Sapi-utan, ys! ilu sapi dean. 

Suarrtan—see SumPrray, 

*Siamang, an ape, @elww sidmang. 

Siriboa, betel, 592 Saw strih aah, 

Sirih, siri betel, sy str. 

*Sumpit, samo as Suwerran, estou sumpit. 
*Sumpitan, a blow-pipe, gew sumpitan, 
“Swallow, scarslug, Jlpw suwila, 

Tifa, a drum, Wis tifa. 

Tiong, a starling, @s5 tiong. 
*Tokay, a gecko, 555 tökò. 
*Trassi, trasi, a condiment, gels 
*Tripang, trepang, tripan, 

Tuak, toddy, 3,5 tuwak. 

Tungeree, a at yeh tanggiri. 
*Ungka, unka, an ape, Ll ungka, dl angka. 
*Upas, poison, uyl apas. 

Waringin, a tree, yAxy waringin. 

*Wauwau, wahwah, wouwou, a monkey, "jl wauwau, 9 
auwau. 
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‘The Malayan words in English, enumerated in the preceding 
list, ar x4x in number ; but these ar selested from more than 309 
which ar entered in my records, with etymologies and proof 
quotations. Beyond the zoo lie a greater namber of Malayan 
words in English excluded, as before said, because they ar spo” 
radie, or special, or unimportant, or hay no probable future in 
English. Of the 142 mentiond, or of the zoo recorded, only 56 
er explaind in this paper. 

But in addition to all these Malayan words in English, there ar 
many other words in English which ar Malayan in a secondary 
sense, I mean the words which hav come into English use, 
directly or indireetly, from the Malay or a Malayan language, but 
‘which hay their ultimate source outside of the Archipelago, in 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Persian, or some of the os of 
India or of America, To set forth these words, in any of the 
principal classes mentiond, would require a paper in itsclf, Ican 
not do more here than to name the chief words in each class, 

From the Chinese, through the Malay, we hav the words chop, 
a seal, warrant ; hogy, a guild ; japan, varnish ; kongsee, a public 
company; licht, lingking, and longan, fruits; sampan, a boat; 
tapes, ape, coin; ete dak 5 too, a shop; ale through 

inlay and Japanese, soy (se page 05 )- 

From India, through the Malay, come bamboo; Dankshall, a 
warehouse; Dilimbi, bilimbing, a fruit; candoreen, a weight; 
gadong, à warehouse, with its English adaptation godoun ; garroo- 
Wood ; Jambu ; mace ; mango ; sapan ; sarong ; and many more. 
From Arabie, through Be batar one eerd a weight i man 
soon; pasar, ete., and, as used in relating to the Archi- 
pelago, arrack, sultan, etc. From Persian, ‘nabods, a shipmas- 
ter ; shabandar, an officer; ete. 

From American lan, through the Malay, come caju and 

guages, throug! y, 
cashew, ultimately the samo as acajou ; chili, red pepper ; papaya, 
paw. 

Pabome of the Malayan words which I hav treated present in 
their nativ history and in their migrations to foreign lands jhilo- 
logie features of great interest ; but I hav no room to deal with 
them here. Some of these features wer toncht upon in a paper 
on “Universal” qualities in the Malayan language,” which 

‘at the last session of the Society, in April, 1896 (see vol. xvi 
>. 188); wherein, and here, I think I bay said enough to show 
that the English etymologist will never need to weep for more 
worlds to explore. At the worst he has always the desperate 
resort, to explore his own domain ; which is, indeed, this world. 






































The Hpistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
py Dr. Onnisrorume Jouverox, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Ma, 





While the historical, grammatical, and poetical texts be- 
queathed to us by the anciont peoples of Babylonia and Assyria 
received from the first the careful attention of Oriental scholars, 
the numerous tablets containing letters and dispatches have until 
recent years attracted only a moderate degree of interest. ‘This 
was but natural. The mass of the Assyro-Babylonian literature 
which has come down to us is of immense extent, and the num- 
ber of Assyriologists has never been large, so that a considerable 
degree of selection was demanded by the nature of the subject. 
Close study of the grammatical and lexicographical texts wi 
absolutely necessary in order to obtain a competent knowled; 
‘of tho newly discovered language. The vivid light thrown by 
the historical documents upon a long lost period of the world’s 
history amply explains the zealous study bestowed upon them, 
while their comparatively simple tiple ‘and construction rendered 
them a most fitting subject for workers in a new field. The many 
‘beautiful hymns and psalms discovered in the library of that great 

atrón of letters, King Sardanapallus, and in the ruins of the 
Babylonian temples ; the great national i 
exploits of the hero Gilgames ; the magical 
the intensely interesting cosmogonic legends, with the invalua- 
ble Information all these supplied concerning, the religion and 
religious myths of Western Asia, could not fail to excite deep 
interest in the minds of all scholars, especially when it is remem- 
bered that, at the outset, the study of Assyrian was pursued, not 
go much for itself, as on account of the light it was expected to 
shed upon the Old Testament narrative. Under these ciroum- 
stances it was hardly to be expected that ai gre attention 
should be paid to a class of tablets, valuable indeed, but of minor 
importance compared with the texts previously mentioned, and 
moreover extremely difficult to interpret, 

The first scholar to make use of the dispatch tablets was George 
‘Smith, who in the year 1871 published extracts from some ten of 
‘them, ‘with transliteration and translation, in his History of Asur- 
banipal, Smith, while he often grasped the general sense of the 
text, was apt £0 be incorrect in matters of detail, and his transl 
tions are therefore faulty ; but it must be borne in mind that he 
rote over twenty years ago, ‘when the field of Assyrian epistolary 
literature was as yet wholly unexplored. That he recognized the 
value of these texts is shown by his citations from them; but, 
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having, at his command abundance of material which readily 
yielded far more striking results, he bestowed but scant studi 
‘upon them, Thus, in the section of his book devoted to the Ela 
mite wars, he cites and translates lines 1-13 of the very important 
text K 13, but goes no further, although the remaining fifty-two 
lines would have yielded him most valuable information in regard 
to the subject he had in hand. During the remaining five years 
of his life, Smith’s work was principally devoted to the explora- 
tion of the buried cities of Western Asia and to the publication 
of the results attained by him in this field; and, with the excep- 
tion of two texts translated in his Assyrian Discoveries, this 
branch of enneifoem lterstare received no further attention from 
If 1 am correctly informed, the German Government had re- 
juested the British Museum’ to furnish some translations of 
syrian letters for the Reichspost Museum of Berlin. The task 
was assigned to Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, who was thus obliged to 
devote some attention to these texts. On the 4th of December, 
1877, Mr. Pinches read before the Society of Biblical Archwolog, 
‘a paper entitled “Notes upon the Assyrian Report Tablets, with 
Translation.” In this paper, which was published in the Trans- 
actions of the Society for the following year (vol. vi. pp. 200-248), 
the author, after a general introduction, gave a summary of the 
contents of four letters selected by him, followed by the enici- 
form text with interlinear transliteration and translation, accom- 
mied by brief philological noten, This was the firs, attempt to 
subject the letters to systematic study on the same lines as the 
other branches of Assyrian literature, and it is not surprising that 
this pioneer work was not, in every respect, successful. It gives 
tn iden of, tho diffcultit surrounding the rubject, that even so 
experienced a cuneiformist as Mr. Pinches often failed to grasp 
the meaning, of the texts he had selected for stad. But the 
methods of the day were in a high degree empirical. Ass 
was studied through the medium of Hebrew, Arabic, and Ara- 
means and a more or less happy conjectare did the tast The 
present of study, by the comparison of parallel passa; 
Bod the sifting over of the whole cuneiform literature to discover 
the uses of each separate word, had hardly come into existence ; 
indeed, it is to be regretted that, even to-day, a few scholars still 
adhere to the older and less laborious method. However, it can- 
not be expected that a science, which had its birth hardly fift 
years ago, should in this brief time attain perfection. We shoul 
Father rejoice that so much has been accomplished than regret 
‘that so much remains to be done, 

Stimulated, perhaps, by Mr. Pinches’ example, one of the old 
pioneers of cuneiform research, the English discoverer of photo- 
graphy, Mr. H. Fox Talbot next emayed to translate the ve 

ificalt text K 31, The results of his attempt appeared in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology for 1878, 
and in vol. xi. of the Records of the Past, published in the same 
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zander the title “Defense of à Magistrate falsely accused.” 
he very title shows how completely Mr. Talbot failed to under- 
stand the text, which is an appeal for redress, made by a person 
who claims to have been deprived of his property and otherwise 
Injured by personal enemies, taking advantage of certain politial 
conditions, 

Since the year 1878, Mr, Pinches has published translations of 
a few letters, principally in Records of the Past ; but they must 
All bo considered as unsuceessful attempts based’on the old con: 
jeotural method of work. Tn justice to Mr, Pinches, however, it 
Should be stated that, while not wholly successful in his efforts to 
explain these diftioult texts, he has rendered most valuable services 
to Assyriologists in making the texts accessible, His great skill 
and accuracy in copying and editing cuneiform texts has been 
exhibited on many occasions, and he hax made all students of 
Assyviology his debtors by his mos, excellent work inthe prepa: 
ration and revision of the second edition of the fourth volume of 
the Ounciform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 

‘The sketch of Asyro-Babylonian Literature in Kaulen’s Asayr- 
den und Babylonien (4th ed., 1891, pp, 189 ff.) contains (second 
hand) translations of a few letters ; and both Hommel (Gesohichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1886-80) and Tiele (Babylonisch- 
‘Assyrische Geschichte, 1880) made froe uso in their respective 
‘works of such letter-texts as were of historical importance. 

Father J. N. Strassmaier, whose merits as a copyist, are well 
known, published copious extracts from the letters in his Alpha- 
betigohes Vorzeichnise, which appeared in 1886, but made no 
attempt at translation, In fact, until the year 1887, very little 
had been done toward the special study of this very interesting 
branch of Assyrian literature, and only a small nuniber of cor 
plote texts had been published." In 1887-89, however, an Ameri 
can, Mr, Samuel Alden Smith, published, in’ the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaology, and in the second and third 
parts of hi Hedera urban ixty-nine texts copied 

rom the best preserved letter-tablets in the British Museum, with 
‘transliteration, translation, and philological notes; Mr. Pinches, 
who assisted materially in editing the texts, and other cuneiform: 
ists, appended additional notes. “Mr. Smith unfortunately lacked 
‘the necessary philological knowledge, and, while he added greatly 






































1Dr. C, F. Lehman's paper, “Zwei Erlasse König Asurbanabals” 
(2A er, pp, 08-60) In vl ich the texts K 05 and 67, 4-2, 1 are trans. 
ted, can hardly be considered as an improvement upon the work of 
his predecessors in the field, Dr. Lehman, subsequently, in connection 
with the letters published by him in bis Zamaiimukuktn (1802), called 
Attention (pp. 72-78) to the necessity for grouping all letters under th 
names of their reapective writers, and pointed oút tho facilities to th 
fend offered by Bezold's Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection, his 
plan has been adopted by Dr. R-F. Harper in hie Assyrian and Bayle. 
‘an Ltrs of the Coltection, the firs volume of which appeared in 
ft year. 
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to the available material for study, he did very little to elucidate 
the subject. His translations not only fail to reproduce the ori 
nal, but are frequently so obscure as to be actually unintelligit 
owing, perhaps to his imperfect command of German, 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzseb, the founder of the Leipzig. school 
of Assyriology, who, as is evident from the numerous citations 
of these texts in his Assyrian Grammar and his Assyrian Dictio 
ary, had already given much attention to the subject, next pub- 
ished, in the Betsrage zur Aasyriologie (1889-1), a. series of 
three papers on Assyrian letters, in which, unlike Smith, he gives 
the text in transliteration only. His commentary, however, is 
fuller, and he endeavors to ascertain something about the per- 
sonality of the writer wherever possible. Prof. Delitzsch treated 
forty texts, thirty-one of which had been already translated by 
Smitb, but in all these cases the necessity for a re-translation is 
obvious. Prof. Delitesch, approaching the subject in a scientific 
manner, and ing the advantages of a large experience and 
extensive lexicographical collections, has solved the problem, and 
laid down the lines upon which the study of the Assyrian episto- 
lary literature must be carried on in the future, As in other 
brânohes of cuneiform research, he applies here the principles of 
‘common sense, even a moderate exercise of which might have 
saved 8. A. Smith from many errors, 

‘Perhaps the greatest dificulty in the way of a successful study 
of the Assyrian letters was the absence of sufficient available 
‘material upon which to work. While few, or comparatively few, 
texts were published, and while the great mass of those in the 
British Museum were not even catalogued according to their con- 
‘tents, the task was almost a hopeless one ; but the difficulty has at 
last been removed. ‘The catalogue of the Kouyunjik Colleotion 
prepared by Dr Carl Bezld (who may be called the Chief Regis 
trar of Assyriology), of which the first volume appeared in 1889, 
has rendered it poasblo to select these texts from the many thou 
sands composing the collection; and an American scholar, Dr. 
Robert Francis Harper, of the University of Chicago, a former 
pupil of Delitzsch and Schrader, has been prompt to take advan- 

of the fact, Aided by Bevo’ catalogue, Dr, Harper has 
within the last few years copied a large number of these texts ; 
and a portion of the results of his labors has been given to the 
world in the two volumes of his Assyrian and Babylonian Let- 
ters of the K Collection. These two volames, which appeared in 
1502 and 1804 respectively, contain altogether two, hundred and 
twenty-three caretully edited and excellently published letters, 
Many of these texts, it is trac, had already been published ; but 
‘their republication is necessary, owing to the plan of the author, 
which is to make his work a complete “Corpus Epistolaram” of 
the K Collection, As in the case of S.A, Smith, Mr. Pinches bas 
again placed his great skill and experience at the disposal of the 
author, and has rendered valuable service in collating a large 
number of the texts and siding in editing them. 
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For obvious reasons Dr. Harper has grouped together all. tho 
letters of each writer, and it is his purpose to publish first those 
texts which preserve the name of the scribe, and later those from 
which the name is missing. Nor does he propose to contine 
himself to the JC collection, as the title of his book would indi- 
cate, but, intends to publish, in the Zeitschrift fur Asnyriologie 
and in Hebraiea, letters from the other collections of the British 
Museum, and subsequently to incorporate them in a Inter volume 
of his work, Wourteon letters of the R"2. Collection have already 
appeared in volume eight of the Zeitschrift far Asayriologie. 
Whien the texts have bean published, Dr. Harpor proposes to add 
transliterations, translations, and a glossary. (See the prefaces 
to Parts I. and IL, of Dr. Harper's work.) Tt is to be hoped that 
this work, so exeellently begun, may be carried on to successful 
completion,” 

In speaking of the epistolary literature of the Assyrians rofer- 
ence has been had to the letters of the Inter period, that of the 
Sargonides ; and, as for a long time no others wero known to 
exist, tho tarin has become in a manner fixed, and for the sake of 
convenience is retained here, Its application is now, however, 
no longer strictly aconrate, In the winter of 1887-88 some 
natives found at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt between three 
and four hundred cuneiform tablets, which proved to consist of 
letters and dispatches addressed to the Egyptian Court in the 
15th century n. c, Of these tablets eighty-two were secured for 
tho British Museum, and one hundred and sixty for that of 
Berlin; the Balaq Museum has sixty, and the rest are in the 
hands of private individuals. Excellent editions of these texts 
have been published by the authorities of the Berlin and British 
‘Museums, and Dr. Carl Bezold has, under the somewhat mislend- 
ing title of Oriental Diplomacy, published in transliteration tho 
eighty-two texts of the latter Museum, with summaries of their 
contents, grammatical analysis, and a glossary. While this 
artiole is going through the press, tho fifth volume of Schrader’s 
Kailinschrifiliche Bibliothek has been issued. It contains a 
‘transliteration and translation of the Amarna texts, with gloss. 
ary, indexes, ete, by Dr. Hago Winokler, of the University of 
Berlin. This volume has also been published in English, 

OF the literature of the subject, which has already assumed. 
formidable proportions 2 very, complete bibliography is, to be 
found in the edition of the British Museum texts published in 
1802. A brief sketch of the characteristics of these interesting 
documents is given below (pp. 132 ff, 




































2 These texts havo since boon republished, along with numerous other 
new texts, in the fourth volume ot Harper's work. 8 

* Parts I{L. and TV. have just appeared, after tho present article was 
im type. It has therefore been impossible to make any extensive use of 
the new material contained therein, 
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Under the title Assyrian letters is included a large number of 
documents differing greatly in contents and scope. Among them 
are the letters of private individuals ; letters of kings to members 
of their families, and to various high officers of the empire ; 
reports of governors of provinces, and of military and civil 
officers ; proclamations ; petitions ; reports of priests on omens, 
terrestrial and celestial; astronomi 
sicians concerning patients under their care ;—in short, while 
letters of an official character largely predominate, nearly every 
specien of epistolary composition is represented ‘among these 
interesting texts, A systematic classification of them is for the 
present out of the question, since Dr. Harper’s book has only reached 
‘the second volume, while the information supplied by Bezold’s 
catalogue is of the vaguest ible character and often mislead- 
ing. To this is added the further difficulty, that many of those 
already published are as yet very obscure,” In fac no proper 
classification can be carried out until a much larger number of 
the letters has been published, and a complete concordance pre- 
pared of the vames of persons and places occurring in them. 
‘The excellent plan adopted by Dr. Harper, of grouping the let 
tors under the names of the writers, will do much to facilitate 
this work. When we consider the unbounded enthusiasm with 
which every fragment of an ancient Greek or Roman inscription 
is received, and remember that in these letters we possess hu 
dreds of original contemporary documents whose authenticity is 
beyond all question, their valde to all students of Assyro-Baby- 
Ionian life and history is not easily over-estimated, 

‘Thus, to select a few examples, the proclamation of Sardana- 

lus, published in IV R° 45, no, 1, is an urgent appeal to the 
Bab: lonians to hold aloof from the threatened revolt of his 
brot imas-ium-ukin,—a revolt which, when it took place, 
shook the Assyrian empire to its foundation and led the way to 
ulti down! The text K 13 (IV R’ 45, no. 2) furnishes 
valuable details in to the events which resulted in tho 
invasion of Elam and the sacking of Susa, described in that por- 
tion of the annals of Sardanapallus recording the eighth cam- 
paign of that monarch ; while the dispatch K 10 (Pinches’ Zezts, 
Pp. oy proceeding from the same writer, affords an insight into 
the distracted state of the unhappy land of Elam, which, weak- 
‘ened by internal factional contests, fell an easy prey to the 


Assyrian arms. 

“The letters of the old courtier Rammin-ium-ugur afford a 
glimpse into the manners and customs of the Assyrian oourt in 
the days of the Sargonides, and two of them especially, K 183" 
and K 595 (Harper, no. 6), are models of courtly style. In the 
former he complains that, owing to the machinations of powerful 











reports; reports of phy- 









































1 See JAOS, xv. pp. 811-816; Jobns Univ. Cire., No. 106, 
109 ae, 180) ay P: 
Vr. Betr. zur Asoyr, i. p. 017 fl, 
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‘enemies, his son had failed to obtain a position at court, to which, 
it would seem, his birth entitled him, and, with the utmost tact, 
appeals to the king to remedy the injustice done him ; the latter 
letter, apparently in reply to a familiar and kindly communica 
tion from the king, contains two distinct plays upon words, by 
ringing the changes upon which the writer conveys a series of 
compliments to his royal master. 

In the text K 629 (Harper, no, 65), the priest Nabû-Xum-iddina 
‘outlines the program of a religious ceremony, accompanied by a 
procession, to be held in honor of the god Nabû at Calab, in 
which he proposes to take part, and concludes with a prayer for 
the welfare of “the prince, my lord,” to whom the letter is 
addressed. Letters from priests, indeed, are very numerous, and. 
usually contain answers to requests for information concerning 
omens, lucky or unlucky days, charms, and similar matters. It is 
clear, not only from the letters but also from the other branches 
of Assyrian literature, that it was the enstom of the king to con- 
sult the will of the gods in all his undertakings, and the picture 
in the Book of Daniel of King Nebuchadnezzar calling in the aid 
of his magicians and soothsayers is by no means overdrawn. 

Quite a number of the letters proceed from physicians, In ono 
{8 2004), we find the physician Arad-Nand applying a bandage 
in a case of ophthalmia or of facial erysipelas; in K 619 ho 
recommends plugging the anterior nares in a case’ of epistaxis 
and in K 570 he advises the king to anoint himself, to drink only 
pure water, and to wash his hands frequently in a bowl, From 

letter K 81 we learn that when tho Assyrian general KCadurru 
lay ill nt Ereoh, the king sont him his own physician Ttia-apluy 
by whose efforts he was so fortunate as to be restored to health. 

Tn spit ofthe very complete system of laws evidenced by the 
contract tablets, we find petitions complaining of the subversion 
of justice to private ends; but too much stress should not be ls 
pon this, Alt such petitions aro ev parte statements, and. few 
men who lose a case at law, even at the present day, acquiet 
‘entirely in the justice of the decision, 

So sculptures have been found representing Assyrian 
kings riding in chariots drawn by spirited steeds that it is inter- 
esting to fid a number of dispatches roporting the arrival of 
horses for tho use of the king, his household, or his officers; and 
not less interesting to learn that the most highly prized breeds of 
these animals wore the Ethiopian and the Median, both famous 
among other nations of antiquity as well." 

‘These few examples will give some idea of the contents of the 
letters, and of what we may expect to learn from them when a 
sufficient amount of material has been made available, ‘The 





















































+ Seo below, no. 14,8 1084. 
2 See Beitr. sur Assyr., i. p. 108 fl. 
*See Beitr. sur Assyr., i pp. 202-812; ii, pp. 44-55. 
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study, however, is by no means an easy one. These texts, vary- 

ig in length from six or seven to sixty or seventy lines, proceed 
from a great variety of writers of different stations in life, and 
come from every part of the great Assyrian Empire. In the case 
of many of them we are at a loss to understand the affairs to 
since they were composed under cireumstances 
no knowledge. Events well known both to the 
writer and to his correspondent are frequently alluded to in such 
way as to give but a slight hint, or none aù all, as to their real 
significance.” And this is to be expected, for a letter of tho pre 
ent day might well be totally unintelligible to one unacquainted 
with the writer and tho person to whom it is addressed, 

Dialectic peculiarities are to be expected ; but here great cau- 
tion must be used, since no safe conclusions ‘can be formed upon 
this head with the rather scanty materials at present available, 
Above all, it must be borne in mind that these letters are not com 
posed in the classieal language of the historical inscriptions and 
the poetical texts, bat in the colloquial speech of Assyria and 
Babylonia at the time of the Sargonides, differing from the clas- 
sical language in somewhat the same way as Cicero's letters from 
his orations. Much, of course, depends upon the subject, matter 
and the personality of the writer. ‘The soldier, the priest, the 
physician, the astrologer, has each his technical terms and his 

liar forms of expression. But even in the most clevated 
epistolary style the language differs considerably from that of 
the historical texts. Words and forms abound which are only to 
be met with in this branch of cuneiform literature, and the long 
and flowing periods of the classical texts aro here replaced b 
terser forms of speech. ‘The syntactical construction is lew rigid, 
while the employment of shorter sentences, and the frequent use 
of the particles, especially of the enclitio mi, renders the style 
more vivid and lively. Individual differences of style occur as 
a matter of course ; the styles of the courtier Rammin-tan ugur 
and of the soldier Bel-ibnt distinotly refleot the habits and pursuits 
of the writers 

‘As stated above, the Tel el-Amarna letters are not here in- 
cluded under the head of Assyrian letters, a term until quite 
recently restricted by usage to the letters of the Sargonide per- 
iod, but are treated as a special branch of cuneiform literature. 
‘They are, however, so interesting and throw so much light upon 
a very obscure historical period that, although not coming strictly 
within the scope of this paper, some brief account of them would 
seem to be called for. 

Amenophis LIL, of the 18th dynasty (reigned 1413-1877 ». c.), 
married, as has long been known from the Egyptian monuments, 
‘a Mesopotamian princess named Ti or Thi, by whom he became 
the father of his successor Amenopbis IV. (reigned 1376-1364 
c). The latter, who reigned only abont twelve years, seceded 
om the national worship of Amen, and endeavored to 
for it that of Aten, or the solar disk. His efforts were, however, 
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frustrated by the vigorous opposition of the priesthood, and he 
retired to a place on the Nile, about a hundred and eighty miles 
above Memphis, where he built an entirely new temple, palace, 
and town, At wan in the ruins of this palace, near the modern 
village of Tel cl-Amama, that these invalitable tablets were found 
in 1887-88, consist of letters and dispatches addressed to 
‘Amenophis IML, and to his son und successor Amenophis LV, by 
Asiatic monarchs,—among them Buraburias, King of Babylon, 
and Asuy-uballi, King of Assyria, bath previously known from 
form inseriptions,—and by Egyptian prefects and gov- 
‘ernors of a large number of towns in Syria and Pheevicia, ~All 
these are wa enneiform seript intermediate 
er cursive form, but bearing a 
closer affinity to the Assyrian than to the Babylonian style of 
writing. ‘The language employed is, except in onde of two letters, 
Assyrian, but, as in the letters of a later period, it differs considera: 
bly from that of the historical inseriptions, ‘Phe dispatches from 
Syria and Plenicia, moreover, exhibit a number of peeu 
due to the influence of Canaanite environment, and in some cases 
genuine Canaanite words are added as explanatory glosses to 
Aayrian ires One of the eters is composed ij the Ta 
‘guage of Mitani, and another in that of Argapi, of which no spect- 
mens had previously been discover: 
‘The lewers from the more distant Asiatio princes are uniform) 
friendly in tone, and refer to treaties with Egypt, to mutual 
alliances by marriage, to commercial relations, aiid to the inter 
hange of its, With the clove, apparently, of the relgn of 
Amenophis ILL. begins a series of letters and dispatches from 
Syria aud Phonicia indicating the decadence of the Egyptian 
power in those countries, Revolt after revolt is reported, and 
the aid of more troops is constantly demanded, The cities are 
all falling away from the king the friends of Kgypt are few and 
weak, and surrounded by powerfal enemies ; unless promptly sup- 
ported hy strong reinforcements they ean no longer hold out, and 
the whole country must soon be lost to the Egyptian monarch. 
‘Most of these tablets are to be referred to the troubled reign of 
Amenophis IV, who, weakened by his unsuccossful contest with 
the priesthood of the old religion; was unable to keep in subjec- 
tion his Syrian vassals, while the latter were prompt to take 
advantage of his weakness in order to achieve thelr independenoe, 
10 is a most interesting. fant that five of these letters are from 
Jerusalem, which thus appears as a city of importance even in 
the days before the Exodus. An excellent translation of the 
Jerusalem letters is given by Dr. H. Zimmern in the Zeitschrift 
für Assyriologie, vi. pp. 245-203. 
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‘The Tel cl-Amarna letters have attracted so much attention, 
and so much has been written about them (see the excellent bib- 
liography appended to the British Museum edition), that further 
discussion is unnecessary in a paper not specially devoted to the 
subject. The field, however, is by no means exhansted. While 
the general contents of these valnable and interesting documents 
is pretty well known, only a comparatively small number of them 
has as yet been translated in a satisfactory manner, and the recent, 
discovery of a cuneiform tablet of the same period at Tel el- 
Hesy, the site of the ancient Lachish,' gives fair promise that at 
no distant day the treamnre may receive material additions, 

‘In the following section, twenty selected letters are presented 
in transliteration, with translations and explanatory introductions. 
Se of them, viz. Nos, 1, 2 (ll. 1-13), 4, 5, 6, 14, and 16, have 
already been translated, as will be found noted in each case; but 
they are here newly treated, and the present translations are 
offered as substitutes for those which have previously appeared. 
rest are here translated for the first time. In all cases 
writer has endeavored to render the Assyrian texts into intelli 
dle English, without, however, departing from the senso and spirit 
of the original. 

‘The accompanying transliterations are an attempt to embody the 
views of the writer as to the grammatical reconstruction of the 
Assyrian text ; such explanations as may seem necessary will be 
given in the iiotogiea notes in Part IL, which will also contain 
syllabic transliterations and literal translations. 

Part I. has been prepared with special reference to non-As 

















riologists, and therefore all matter of an exclusively tech: 
nature has been reserved for Part II. 
PART I. 
Serzoren-Lerrens, Traxsuarezarep AND TRANSLATED, 
1 
K 624, 


Among the numerous Assyrian and Babylonian letters which 
have been preserved, none are more interesting than those of a 
certain Bel-ibnf. Rich in historical allusions, they cast a most 
valuable t upon the actors and events of an important 
period, and furnish many suggestive details, Seven of these 

ters have already been published, and, in the preface to the 
second part of his Assyrian and Babylonian Letters of the K 
Collection, Prof. R.F. Harper promises to edit the whole series 








1 See Recueil des Tranen, xv. p. 181: Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Jan. 1808, pp. 35 f. = 
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in the third part of that valuable work." ‘Three letters from King 
Sardanapallus to Bel-ibaf have also been published with transliter- 
ation, translation, and commentary, and his name is mentioned in 
a number of other letters of the period. 

Bel-ibnt was a man of high rank, a general in the armies of 
Sardanapallus, and served with distinction during the revolt of 
Sumai-amealdn and in tho campaigns against Elam and the 
warlike Chaldeans of Southern Babylonia, As to his birth and 
family relations, we have little information, He had, however, 
a brother, Belsunu, and a nephew, his sister’s son, Musezib-Mar- 
Auk, ‘The nephew held a high military command under Bel-ibnt ; 
Beliuna, seized by Nabd-belsumite at the time of his revolt, 
was thrown into prison, loaded with chains, and held in captivity: 
for a considerable period—an injury whieh goes far to account 
for the implacable animosity exhibited by Bel-ibnt towards the 
Chaldean prince, Belibnt himself, according to a proclamation 
of the King to the people of the Gulf District, held the rank of 
munzaz pani, a dignity reserved for the most exalted nobility 
and the highest officers of state, the postessors of which, as the 
name implies, enjoyed the right of sects to the royal presence 
and of a place near the King’s person on all occasions of core: 
mony, 

All the letters which passed between the King and Bel-ibnt are 
marked, says Prof, Delitzsch (B. sl. i. p. 284), by the most cor- 
jal good feeling. Those ,addressed by the monarch to his gen- 
eral may be called almost affectionate in tone, and in one instance, 
when it seemed necessary to administer a reproof for an apparent 
regard of instructions, the sting is removed by a prompt for 
iveness and an expression ofthe utmost confidence. A tra 
tion of this letter by the present writer will be found in Jour. 
Amer. Orient, Soe, xv. pp. 318, 914, The letters of Bel-ibnt to 
his sovereign, while exhibiting all the respect. due tothe royal 
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station and preserving all the forms of Oriental etiquette, are yet 
characterized by a certain soldier-like frankness and directness of 
as a man earnest and capable in 





speech ; and stamp the writ 
the discharge of his duties, self-reliant and thoroughly practical 
in all emergencies, and ¢onsoious that he both enjoyed and 
deserved the confidence of his friend and master, 

In the year 052 m, o. (Tiele, Babyl. Aaayr. Geschichte, p. 977), 
Kudurru, Governor of Brech, reports to the King that he has 
received a message from Sin-tabyt-ugur, Governor of Ur, stating 
that he has been summoned by mai-jum-ukin, King of 
lon and brother of Sardanapallus, to join in his revolt against 
Assyria, and praying earnestly for reinforcoments, which he 
(Kudurra) has forthwith despatched (K 5457). In this letter 

jel-ibni is mentioned, but it is impossible to make out the con- 

















1 the third volume, just iseued. contains seven letters of Balint, 
including a new one ke ), hitherto unpublished. Harper has failed to 
gee that X 1250 and K 1874 (see below, p. 186) belong to the same group. 
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text owing to the mutilation of the tablet. The text is published 
in Winckler’s Sammlung von Keilschrifttezten, 

Tn the year 650 mc (Tiele, op. ct p. 381 
appointed governor of the Mat Tamt, the district lying along 
the Persian Gulf (K 812; S-A. Smith,’ Asur®., ii. p. 49), and in 
the same year writes to the King that he has forwanded to the 
Assyrian court Tammarita, the fugitive King of Elam, recently 
Aeposed by Indabigas, together with his family and adherents 

















who shared his flight (IC 599 ; Smith, Asurb., p. 190). 


In the letter R 5002 (Winekler, op. cit, ii. p. 69), which is 
unfortunately so mutilated as to yield no eonneeted suse, he 
mentions Tammaritu (obv. Il 15, 17, 27, 30) and Nabû-bel-sumäte 
(obv. 1, 81). The text K 1250 (Winckler, op. cit, ii. p. 59) is 
Dadly mutilated at the beginning and end, and the name of the 

its matter and style, however, together 
‘expression, stamp it unmis- 

















writer is broken aw: 
with a number of peculiar forms 
takably as the composition of Belibut. A comparison of this 
text with K 13 leaves no doubt upon the subject.’ “Before the 
troops of the lord of kings, my lord,” he writes, “terror has 
enteted (into Elam) like a ravaging disease” (Il, 8-10). * When 
the troops of the lord of kings, my lord, enter Dârli ..... they 
shall seize that vile wretch, accnrsed of the gods, Nabd-bei-Aamate, 
and the villains who are with him, give them to the lord of kings 
my lord, release all the Assyrians he holds eaptive, and send him 
to the lord of kings, my lord. When that vile wretch, accursed 
of the gods, Nabil-bel-aumate, revolted some four years ago, he 
bound with fetters, hand (literally side”) and foot, Belinnu, my 
‘eldest brother, a servant of the lord of kings, my lord, (and) cast 
him into prison (Il. 11-25), 
‘A Belsunu, Governor of Khindana, was eponym about the 
$ett gtd mo (Mele, p 280), but whether he was, he brother of 
‘ibnt is uncertaio. If the revolt of Nabû-bel-fumâte be co 
rectly placed in 651 m. c. (Tiele, p. 381), this letter must have be 
‘written in the year 647. 5 
Like the preceding text, K 1374 (Winckler's Sammlurig von 
Keilechripttexten, ii. pp. 20,'21) is badly matilated, and the na: 
of the writeris broken of. But a comparison of what remai 
of the introduction with other letters of Bel-ibnf clearly shows 
that this text proceeds from the same writer, We find alto (br: 
11,8; rev. Il. 18, 18, 20, 21, 25) the king referred to as “lord 
of kings, my lord,” an expression peculiar to the style of Bel-ibnt, 
He states (obv. Il. 17, 18) that all Elam has revolted against 
King Ummakhaldas (Ummanaldas);* mentions, among other 
persons, Umkhuluma (rev. 1. 3) and Nabû-bel-Samâte (rev. 1. 6); 















































Compare eid 1250, 6-10 with 18, 16-18: K 128, 38 with K 
18, 41-48. Note also the epithet sikiptt Bl applied to Nabd-bel-fumate, 
120,14, 22-8: 33, di and, the uso of te expression bl Sarrdnt, 
belija, which characterizes all the letters of Bel-ibnt. 

‘This may refer tothe rebellion of Umbakhabt'a mentioned Asurb., 
v 16-17. 
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and refers to the messengers of Samaë-ium-ukín, the rebellious 
brother of Sardanapallus (rev. 1, 7). Towards the close of the 
letter (rev. Il. 1% #£) he complains’ that though he has_ several 
times applied for horses, which are very much needed, he has 
been unable to obtain them. 

‘The following letter from Bel-ibnt to the king (K 524) ix pub- 
lished, with transliteration, translation, and commentary, in S, A. 
Smiths Zottehrijlerte Anurdanipatey ii yp. 84-58, to which ave 
appended additional notes and corrections by Pinches (ov. 18-78), 
and by Straasmaier (pp. 87-88). Those points in which the trans- 
lation offered below differs from that of Smith and his learned 
collaborators will be noticed in the philological notes, 

‘The account given of the dealings of Nadan with Nabd-bel- 
Sumite, and the recommendation of summary punishment in ease 
‘of any attempt to continue the intercourse, would seem to indi- 
ente that the revolt of the Chaldean prince had alrendy been 
effected; while the flight from lam of Suma, the nephew of 
Tammarita, points to the brief reign of Indabigas, It is probable 
that Sumi, unable, perhaps on account of the illness referred to 
in the letter, to accompany his uncle when the latter, deposed by 
Indabigas, esonped to Babylonia, made his way to the border as 
best he could, and was received by Bel-ibnt as related in the let- 
ter, which, if this conjecture be correct, should be referred jo the 
yeur 6500, 0, ‘The text may be translated as follows : 






























THANSLATION, 


To the lord of kings, my lord, thy servant Bel-ibut! May Asury 
Samay, and Marduk decree length of days, health of mind and body, for 
the lord of kings, my lord ! 

Sum, the son of Sum-iddina, son of Gakhal—son of Tammaritu’s 
sinter—fleoing from Elam, renched the (country of the) Dakkhâ, I 
took him under my protection and transferred him from tho Dakkhi 
(hither), He is ill. As soon as he completely rocovers his health, I 
shall send him to the king, my lord. 

‘A messonger has come to him (with the news) that Nadân and the 
Pakudeans of Til, … had a meeting with Nabû-bel-sumûte at tho city 
‘of Turgibati, and they took a mutual oath to this effect: “According to 
agreement we shall send you whatever news we may hear.” ‘To bind 
the bargain(?) they purchasod from him fifty head of cattle, and also 
said to him: “Our sheep shall come and graze in the pasture(2), among 
the Ubanateans, in order that you may have confidence in us.” Now 
(Cshpuld advise that) a messenger of my lord the king come, and give 
Nadiin plainly to understand as follows: If thou sendest anything to 
‘Elam for sale, or if a single sheep gets over to the Blamite pasture (2), 
L will not let thee live.” ‘The king my lord may thoroughly rely upon 
my report. 




















1 Apparently a compound name like Til-Khumba; cf. Delitzsch, 
‘Paradies, pp. 828, 825, 
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ACORNTED TRANSLITERATION. 


‘Ana bel darrâni belija *ardika Bel-ilni ! 

*Asur, Samai,u Marduk ‘ardku ame tab libbi u tab ri da 
Bel Karrdné "belija ligba! = 

Suma 'maruéu ia Sum-iddina, mar Gaxal—'indr azdtitu a 
Tammariti—ulte mat Elamti kt “ieliqu udi Dazxa’ “ittalka, 
Tin Daer? “gdteu ki aghata, *ulteirdbu. 

Marug. “Adi zîmedu mala “igdbatu, ana ¥arri “belija aëapa- 
rdiu, " Apil tipri ibdtu Sa Nadân "u Pagûdu, (Rev.) "Ea ina dl 
Tull], “ana pan Nabú-bel-umâte “ana àl Turgibdti inated, 
Stemu ili ana acdmed “ulteld, umma: “ Ki adi “temu mala 
nilema, “nikapardka.” U, ana “idatatu, alpe 1. kv “ana kaap 
ina gdtiëu itabkani. “U igtabani-tu vmma: * Immereni lilli- 
kaní-ma, “ina libbi, “Uba'dnat “ina sddu likuld, ina libbi 
“ana muzzini tardzeug.” 

"Znnd! Apil fipri Sa Sari belija “lillikd-ma, ina birit ini da 
Naddn lâmandid “vmma: “Ki manma ana maziri “ana mat 
BElamti taltapra, u ten immeru “ana sâdu ka mat Elamti 
“ipterieu, (Rdge) “ul wballatka.” 

Dible ka’dndnditu “ana dari belija altapra. 











Wedi 
tion of a 

(pl. 52, no. 2), and in the original cursive Babylonian 
in the second edition of that work (pl. 45, n0. 2). Li 
are, published with tranaiteration and translation in George 
Smith's History of Assurbanipal, pp. 197 f. 

‘The situation would seem to have been as follows: Tammaritu, 
king of Elam, having been dethroned in the year 650 ». 0. by 
Tndabigas, who made himsel€ king in hie steady made his escape 
to the coast of the Persian Gulf, accompanied by his family and 
adherents, among whom were included many high officers of state. 
Embarking there, he reached the Babylonian shore, whence the 
‘whole party was forwarded to the Assyrian court by Bel-ibnf, who 
had been recently appointed governor of the Gulf District. ‘(See 
above, . 187). Ou being admitted to an audience with the Amg- 
rian monarch, Tammaritu humiliated himself before him, and 
besonght his aid in recovering his lost kingdom. (Tiele, pp. 380, 
881.) In the meantime Nabé-bel-Sumite, grandson of the Obal- 
dean king of Babylon, Merodach-baladan, had thrown off the 
authority of Assyria and withdrawn to Elam, taking with him as 
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captives certain Assyrians who bad een. detailed, ostensibly to 
aid in the defense of his dominions, but in reality, doubtless, to 
protaal Assyrian interests there. Sardanapallus demanded the 
release of the prisoners and the surrender of Nabd-belsumite, 
the perpetrator of the outrage, threatening, in case of a refusal 
to comply with his demand, to invade Elam, depose Indabigas, 

d place Tammaritu on the throne, Before this message reached 
its destination, however, the Elamite monarch had been deposed by 
a revolution, and Ummanaldaë made king in his stead (Aivrb., 

114, 115; Cyl, B, vii. 71-87; Cyl. . vii, 88-116; HC. B, i 
pp. 200 1), Tl liter would seem, according to our report (I 
28-81), to have been inclined to accept the terms of the king of 
Assyria, but to have Incked the power. Elam was accordingly 
invaded, and Ummanaldas, unable to make effective resistance, 
abandoned his capital, Madaktu, and took refuge in the moun: 
tains, leaving the way clear for his rival Tammaritu, who was, 
with little or no resistance, established on the throne as a vassal 
of Assyria (Aiurd,, iv, 110-v. 22), But. the new king, proving 
ungrateful and rebellions, was soon deposed; Elam was again 
invaded; and tho troops of Sardanapallus, after ravaging the 
country, returned home laden with spoil (dub, v. 28-62). 
‘Ummanaldas now quietly resumed his kingdom, but was not 
long allowed to remain undisturbed. Sardanapallus again made 
preparation for an invasion, and Ummanaldas, on the approach 
of the invading forces, once more left Madaktu, and endeavored 
to make head against his enemies in the regions beyond the river 
Idid'e (Adurb,, v. 06-75). It is to this juncture of affairs that 
the report refers, It may be translated 









































follows : 





TRANSLATION. 


‘To tho lord of kings, my lord, thy servant Bel-ibni! May Asur, 
Samak, and Marduk grant health of mind and body, long life, and a 
Tongthy reign to the lord of kings, my lord ! 

‘Tho news from Elam is as follows: Ummakhaldad, the former king, 
who fled, but returned again and seated himself upon the throne, has 
become alarmed and left the city of Madiktu, His mother, his wife, 
is sons, and all his family having removed, he crossed the rivor Ulweus, 
‘and went southward (?) to Talakh. The Nagir Ummansimas, Undadu 
the Ziltiru, and all his partisans havo gone in the direction of Sukhi 
risungur, now saying: “ Wo will dwell in the Khukhan country,” and 

in in Kha’adh."? 
parts are in terror ; for the troops of the lord of kings, my 
Jord, have brought panio into Iam, and sproad abroad calamity like a 
plague. When need came upon their land, the whole country fell 
away from their side. All the Dakkhadeans and the Sallukkeans are in 


























Jn their iresolution they were unableto form a decided and consist. 
ent plan. 
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a state of revolt, saying: “Why did ye slay Umkhuluma?” When 

* ‘Ummakhalday entored Madikta, calling together all his partisans, he 
upbraided them as follows : “Did I not say to you before I fled that I 
wished to seize Nabi-bel-sumite and give him up to the king of 
Assyria, in onder that he might not send his troops against us? You 
heard me, and cau bear witness to my words.” 

‘Now, if it please the lord of kings, my lord, Jot me (privately) convey. 
the royal siguet to Ummakhaldas, with reference to the capture of 
Nabû-belsumâte. I shall send it to Ummakhaldax as a gnaranteo (2). 
If my lord the king shonld think, They are .... T shall send my 
mossage to them for a guarintes (7), (L would suggest that) whon 
‘the royal messenger reaches them accompanied by an escort of 
‘troops, that accursed scoundrel Nabé-bel-jumite will hear of it, and, 
paying a ransom to the nobles, will buy himself off. If the gods of the 
lord of kings, my lord, would only bestir themselves, they would catch 
him with his bow unstrung. and send him to the Jord of kings, my lord. 

‘They collect all the tax corn (2) in Elam, and, putting it in charge of 
the farnuppe,! they live on it. As long as Umkhulamà was alive, 
Nabé-bel-iumite, on receiving his share, would lavish it upon his pa 
tisans, ‘This tax corn (?), in charge of the ururppu, they lovy from 
‘Tulakh as far as Radé, and throughout the country of Salluk. Now, 
Nabû-bel-sumête, and Niskhurbel, his majordomo, whenover they catch 
a darmuppu, seize him, saying: “Whenever you applied to Úmkhu- 

je used to give them to you. You have slain 
You shall straightway restore to 
ons, at the rate of ton ber for one qa." (2) They 
‘withhold it from Ummakhaldas, and, though he has applied (?) for it 
repeatedly, he cannot get it from them. Whenever I hear avything 
‘which the lord of kings, my lord, would wish to hear, . 


‘The few remaining lines are too badly mutilated for translation, 





































ACORNTED TRANSLITEMATION. 


[Ana bel arrani, belilja, ardika Betidnt ! 

%[Adur, Samak, u Marduk) tabi Lbb, tabi Hiri, "[ardku ame), 
labar pale ana bel karrdni, ‘belija, ligika! Temu Fa mat Elamti: 

*Vinmazalddiu, tarru mazra da ieliga *itdrd-ma ina kust 
GETDu, "kt iplazu, Gl Madâkti undtter. "Ummutu, aëlatsu, md- 
veh, u ginnddu gabbi Ki ikmisd, nár Ula, ana ëupdl Saru, 
“etébir, ana àl Talaz ittalka. Nagiru * Ummankimat, Undadu 
ailliru, “u bel tdbdietu, mala ibása, “ittalka panitunu ana dt 
Sucarieungur “taknû. Tyábâ ummakt: “Ina Xuzdn,” “u kt 
“Ina àl X@'dd alu nudéad.” 





} An Elamite official title. 
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"Aga gabbi ina pulueti, Ha emdgu Ha bel “Barrdni belija 
mat Elamti kima dei zurruru “maruiti iparrd, puluzti vdie- 
riba ; “u, iti eungu ina matitenu ittathin, “mdtsunu gabbi ina 
Futalliënu mudiurat, “Daarad?@d, Sallukk?d gabbi “sia 
Kunden, emma: * Mind-ma Uinauluma “taddka” 

Cinu Ha Ummavaldatu ana àl Madâktu “erubu, bel tdbdteïu 
gabbi KE pair, *dini ittifune iddibud, vmma: ““ULagda 
‘adt Ea, adi td azciliqu, "agbakundin, unma: “Nubt-bebsumdte 
*ugbat-ma, ana Sar mit Aur tuddin, Yemeage’u ana mucetint 
Ua iúpar "Tulum ini, ina mees amdtia Mattatizet.” 
Bind! kt pan bel darrani, belija, maarr, tou Barri Yana muezi 
gabita Nabú-bel-fumâte “ana pan Ummazalddsu lutedilunt-ma, 
®Andku padirdti ana Uinmaaaldûss “udebilte. Nindema Zarru 
belija igdbî vmma: "* Sunn tullummd'u: Spirtd palirdti “ana 
itn akipar.” Kit apil Hipri da Yarr belija, ina gat dikite, 
na panisun ittalka, sikipti Bel Nabd-bebssumdte ‘“üémt-ma, 
tapkeru ana rubetu igdmar-ma, “rdminde itter, Nindema itant 
da bel Karrdni, belija, *ipputd-ma, ina gadti ramiti igabatd-ma, 
ana “bel Karrdni, belija, tdpardni-ie. 

Se Hihi “Ka mat Blamti gabbi vpaamard-ma, ana pardsu “ia 
darnuppue inamdind ina libbi bald.“ Ulte Umeulen® daltu, 
Nabd-bel-kumdte, “bddsu kt ipbatu, ana bel eabatesu iddur, Se 
gd fa Bibs, pardsu Ka Karnuppu, "ult Al Talan adi dl Rade u 
“Sallukhi'd gabbi ittanatéa, "Enna! Sarnuppi gadbì kt itmani, 
“Naba-bel-tumite u Niswur-Bel rab vitibu “igabtd, vmma: “Ana 
muzai kurummdtint ana *Umaalum@ kt tutdidd, kurumm 
tani "iddanakundiu; Nike Utind ina babatd “tadakd, Enna! 
ana 1, QA, A. AN, Xe HAT A AN. "kurdmdtani da maki? tamdra- 
rdniema “tanamdindnku”” Iti Ummanaldaiu “uiazeldu; 1 
fu vande Mt a idud, “ina qatisunu ul iteru, 

Kb amdt da ana gibûtu "bel tarrâni, belija, aztassu, wl kir- 
bikuma ® venne ul ulaimd, Kalbi r@imu vee cere 
ala tallaka ana ekalli "ss. ese. bel Sarrdni, Delija ana 
weeen Id Bákan. 







































‘Tho fate of Nabû-bel-umâte is known to us from the historical 
inscriptions. Shortly after the events narrated above, Elam was 
overrun by the Assyrian troops, its ancient capital Susa was cap- 
tured and sacked, and, driven at length to despair, the gallant 
Chaldean and his armor-bearer slew each other to avoid falling 
alive into the hands of the implacable Assyrian monarch. 
‘Tmmanaldad, who had taken refuge in the mountains, sent the 
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body of the rebel to Sardanapallus, who satisfied his vengeance 
by heaping insults upon the corpse of long enemy (Aub, 
vii, 16-50). ‘Thus ended the line of Merodach-baladan, which for 
three generations had offered a stubborn resistance to the might 
of the Assyrian empir 











8, 
K 10, 


Bel-ibnt’s nephew MuxSzib-Marduk seems to have been regarded 
with special favor by King Sardanapallus, and, thongh nowhere 
gualfed as manzag pr, had, an we aro informed in letar 

from the king to his general, always been honored with read 
admission to the monarch’s presence (B. A, i. p. 296, 1 7, 8). 
Krudurry the loyal governor of Break, chu refers to hin in alt 
ter to the king: “ MuiGzib-Marduk, sister's son of Bel-ibnt, who 
has several times presented himself before my lord the kin 
‘errands of Bel-ibnt, has been entrusted with (this affair) by Bel- 
ibn. The officers in charge of the gates inform him that these 
people are not well diposed towards my lords hous, and that it 
‘will not be well to let them come over here. ‘They will give 
information to Elam in regard to the country of my lord the 
ing and, in cage a famine should ovcur in Iam, will supply 
provisions there” (K 1066, Winckler’s Sammlung von Koitschrift- 
tezten, ii, p. 38, 11, 20-80). ' Unfortunately, the name of the people 
about whom Muidzib-Marduk thus reports is broken away, but 
they must have beon a tribe living on Elamite territory neat the 
Assyrian border. 

following letter, K 10, is published in Pinchos’ Zezte in 
the Babylonian Wedge- Writing, p. 0, and contains a report from 
Bel-ibot to tho king concerning a successful raid into Elam wader 
‘command of Muszib-Marduk." Lines 15-25 of the reverse, con- 
veying the latest news received from Elam, are published with 
tranalitration and translation in, George Smith's History of 
Assurbanipal, p. 248, Smith (p. 264) was inclined to iden 
‘Ummaniga’ son of Amedirra with Ummanigas son of Umba- 
dara, whoso statue was conveyed to Assyria by Sardanapall 
the time of the sacking of Susa (Afurb, vi. 62); but this is 
hardly possible. ‘The royal images removed from Susa, would 
seem rather to have been those of the more ancient kings of 
Bam, and its much more likely that Ummanigad son of Vint 
dara was the monarch who, according to the Babylonian Chroni- 
dle 8), ascended the Shoe in the year 142 mo. 

jele's conjecture l-Asoyr. Geschichte, p. 300, n. 1) is 
smash mots eben ale rn ot lam’ and tas 
sacking of Susa, Ummanaldak continued for some time to rule 
































1 GE, Delitasch, Kosster, p. 46. 
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‘over his shattered kingdom, until finally, overthrown by a revoln- 
tion, he was captured by the successful rebels, sent to Assyria, 
‘and handed over to Sardanapallus, who treated him in a most 
humiliating manner. Along with other captive princes, he was 
harnessed to a car, and forced to draw it through the streets of 
Nineveh in the triumphal procession of his conqneror (Aiurb., x. 
6 ff.). ‘This revolution, so disastrous for the unfortunate Umina- 
naldas, Tiele is inclined to identify with the revolt of Ummani- 
gas son of Amedirra, mentioned in the present text, It is 
entirely possible, however, that some other rebellion, not men- 
tioned in the historical inscriptions, is here recorded.’ ‘The text 
may be translated as follows : 








‘TRANSLATION. 


To the lord of kings, my lord, thy servant Bel-ibnt | 

May Aur, Sama, and Marduk bostow health of mind, health of body, 
length of days, long years of roign, upon the lord of kings, the king of 
the world, my lord | 

‘Whon Tlott tho Gulf District, T sont five hundred soldiers, servants 
of my lord tho king, to tho city of Sabdânu, with these orders: “ Tistab- 
Tish a post (?) in Sabdânu, and make raids into Blam slay and take 
prisonors!” When thoy reached the city of Irgidu, a city lying two 
onguos this sido of Susa, they slow Ammaladin,? Prince of Tait'an? 
his two brothers, threo of his uncles, two of his nephows, Dalân son of 
Adljaala, and two hundred froe-born citizons—they had a long journey 
before thom—and made one hundred and fifty prisoners. ‘The authori- 
ties of Lakhiru and the people of Nugt’, whon they saw that my 
troops had got to their roar, becoming alarmed, sent a message, and 
‘entorod into torms with Muiêzib-Marduk, my sister's son, a servant of 
my lord the king, whom I had placod in command of the post (?) say- 
ing: "We will bocomo subjects of the king of Assyria.” So, assom- 
bling all their force, they marched with Musêzib-Marduk into Blam 
cesses They bring (2) the following report from Elam. Ummani- 
gai son of Amodirrn has revolted against Ummakbaldat, From the 
river Khudkhud as far as the city of Kha’idana the people have sided 
with him, Ummakhaldak has assembled his forees, and now they aro 
‘encamped opposite exch other on the banks of the river. Iqtta-aplu, 
whom I have sent to the palace, is well informed about them. Let him 
be questioned at the palace. 











* This name recalls Ammuladi(n), sheikh of the Kedarenes, who was 
Sqpanared by Sardanapallus in his campaign against Arabia (Adurb., 

"por tne namo ofthis district of, Delitzach, Roeser, p. 47, m1. In 
‘he Prim tuscrpflon of Semnacheriy feo. #9 the gio Is called 
Teelen stapte forlgnt, 

he teed here fo badly une for translation. 
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ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 


‘Ana bel darrâni, belifa, arditka *Beliint ! 

Aur, Samus, u Marduk tabi libbi, “tabi Sri, ardku ame, u 
labdr ‘pate ana bel Farrani, Sar mata, Delija ‘tigika ! 

Dinu da ltu mat Tamtim ‘upd’ vo gabe, arddni Ka tarri belija, 
tana dt Gabdann altapra, wna: ** Kadu ina àl Gabddne used, 
ve *tibânu ina mat Blamti teb@, Vaakti daked w wubtu Yaubtdna.” 
Ana muted Al Trgidu—Mlu SA 1 kasbu gaggar ana awd agt 
Pig al Stani ith, Ammaladin “nastku Ka Jan, u 
anol, "ra azo abitu, 1 mare waits, Dalân “mar Adjad?a, u 
tio marebandti "ia ai idûkú—gaggar ina pâniunu “rdqu— 
aubte eu. "ietabtani, Nasthati “8d dl Laziru u _Nugd, “ltu 
murzi da emurd-ma Pzijdlânija ana acitume “ult ittenibd 
vp iplaced, ptiunu “iddânanu, ads itt (Rev.) ‘Muieeib-Mar- 
duk mar aatdija, ardu ia [Karri] “beli{a, Sa ina muzwi kad) 
Yapgidu, iggabtd vmma: “Ard[âni) ‘ka Far mat Aur antni.” 
qaitatunn ‘mala idd ki idea, "iui Miuezil- Marduk eni, 
Tina mat Blamti {dani} ve, "gdtïene ana HULD] 
acms-hin "tad Giang "ie ina gat Tytiaraple 
[Museeit] Marduk, “ardu ia karrt belifja …… Jni "ing 
omuezi KOLA] oe eee eee igriddnu ti, “a wschita{ni 
(Rane Karri Velijaltyal}tapra. 

Wom ka mat Elamti igd(?)ba-ma “ummas— 

Uinmanigaë apit Amedirra “steu ana mused Vinmacaldasn 
Metipus. Ultu nr Xudeud "adi dt Xwddanu ieitu *itatizad. 
Vinmacalddsu, “emageïu It upaaseir, Yada ina mezi nari ana 
targi Pazamed nada. 

Zitsa-aplu, “ia ana kali aipura, tendunu “warig, Ina 
ekalli Hiab. 
































4 
K 628. 


Urtaku, King of Elam, who ascended the throne in the year 
675 ». c, maintained friendly relations with Assyria duri 
lifetime of Esarhaddon ; and the latter's son and 
napallus, endeavored to preserve this state of af 
famine broke ont in Blam, the Assyrian monarel 
the relief of the distressed people, protected those Elamites who 
had taken refuge on Assyrian territory, and restored them to their 
country when the long drought was over, nd the land was once 
more productive (XB, ii. p. 244). But Chaldean influence, 
ever hostile to Assyria, had become powerful at the court of Susa. 
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Trtaku allowed himself to be swayed by it, and, apparently with- 
‘out warning, marched against Babylon. Sardanapallus, though 
taken by surprise, lost no time in marching to the relief of the 
threatened city, signally defeated Urtaku, and compelled him to 
retire to Elam, where he soon after died. ’ Among the Chaldeans 
who took part in this affair was Bel-igfia, prince of Gambûln, a 
marshy district of southeastern Babylonia about the mouth of 
the river kn, the modern Karoon,* and bordering upon Elam, 
Bel-igtia, who was an Assyrian subject, cast off his allegianos, 
‘and, crossing over into Elam, joined Urtaku and took part in his 
{ll-fated expedition. In the’ following year he was accidentally 
killed (K. B, ii. p. 244, Ml 86-58). His son and successor, 
‘Duniing, bitterly hostile to Assyria, allied himself with Teumman, 
the successor of Urtaku, and on the defeat and death of his 
Blamite ally, his land was ravaged, its inhabitants put to the 
‘sword, and he himself with all his family carried captive to 
‘Assyria, Here he was foroed to take part in the conqueror’s 
‘trinmphal entry into Nineveh, with the head of the slain ‘Teum- 
man hanging to his neck, and was finally put to death with 
frightfal tortures (Adurb,, iv. 60 ff.; X B., ti, pp. 264-256), 
fabd-udabit, the writer of the two letters translated. below, 
(was an Assyrian offcinl of Brech in Southern Babylonia. He 
seems to have suffered soverely from the revolt of Bel-igtia, and. 
__ his advice in regard to the reduction of Gambûlu was dou 
in full acoord with his, al feelings, which, indeed, he is 
‘no pains to conceal, His letter which is published in Zhe Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western, Asia, vol. iv., pl. 47, no. 2 (2d ed), 
‘may be translated as follows :* 


TRANSLATION. 


‘Do tho king of the world, my lord, thy servant Nabd-ububit | 
May Broch and H-anna’bloss the king of the world, my lord! I 
pray daily to Titar of Brech and to Nand for the life of the king, 

© my lord, 5 

‘ha king, my lord, has sont mo (this message): “Pat troops on tho 
(Now) the gods of the king, 
‘my Tord, know well that sinco Bol-igita revolted from my lord the 
+ ‘King; and went to Elam, destroyed my father’s house, and. came to slay 
e+ « With regard to what the king, my. lords has 





iste, Haupt, Johns Hopkins, University, Circulars, No. Lid p, 11th, 


| tthe river of Balakdushfn rotorzed to by thn Battah in’ the 
‘Guoted by Prot, Haupt oy according to Haupt, the Koktoha GB, 
Buen (le 55), a tributary of the Oxus (Amoo-Darya). 
vals shed, with transliteration, translation, 
iat et aie ee 
For the next five lines the text is almost entirely obliterated, but’ 
iy contained the statement that the writer prays daily for revenge. 
‘hove who have thus injured him. 
10 
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sent (to command), I will go and carry out the behest of my lord the 
king. In ease (however) the inhabitants of Gambâlu will not become 
submissive by these means, (then) if it be agreeable to my lord the 
King, let an envoy of my lord the king come ; let us assomble all Baby- 
Jonia ; and let us go with him, win back the country, and give it to my 
Tord the king. 

I send (my advice) to my lord the king, lot my lord the king do as he 
pleases, Prosorvo this letter. 








AGGENTED TRANSLITERATION, 


*Ana Kar matdti, Belija, *ardika Nabd-utadyt / 

"Uruk w Banna ‘ana Var matdti, beij, ikruba / 

*Úinussu Titar Uruk ‘u Nand ana baldt napdte "¥a dari 
belija upaita ! 

la darru bela *ispura, umma: “ Xvlânu "tulapbat-ma, ana 

muesì a Gambalu taïúpar)” Lani da tarri belija "ta vaa 14 
vltu muss "ia Bel-igtda ina qdt Kari belija "ikkiru, mat Hlamté 
ildudd-ma, “Vit abija ispd, u ina pani "din da azija ilu, 
“dmussu Samas law... [lines 17-20 are broken away]. . 
(Rev,) “Band! da darru bela H[puráni] “attallak u naïpartu 
“a kerri belija wéal{lam), “Zmmatéma libba agd “aid ina a 
Gambalu "ul ibald, ki pani "Karri belija mar, apil Kipri “a 
Sari belija liltikd-ma "mdt Akkadt gadbi nipzur-ma, *ittiiu 
nillikema, mati "nuterd-ma ana Karri belija *niddin, 

Ana darri belija “altapra, darru bela, “KS ka ildu “lipub. 
Eigirta annttu upri, 











5. 
K 10, 


‘The following letter, also from Nabiukabif, is published in 
The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv., pl. 46, no, 
8 (2d ed.), and is translated by Pinches in Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archacoloyy, vi. pp. 2398. It contains 
account of the practices of a certain Pir'i-Bel and his father 
Bel-etér, who seem to have been Chaldean conspirators, en; 
in fomenting strife between Elam and Assyria, ‘A Belegd, son 
of _Nabû-lum-erûd, was carried captive to Nineveh with Dunânu, 
prints of Gambûlu, and he and his brother Naba-ni’id were there 
forced to desecrate the bones of their father, who had been 
largely instrumental in inducing Urtaku to commence hostilities 
Babylonia (2 B ii. p. 258,1. 84-01). If this was the 
ir mentioned by Nabû-usabät, the source of his enmity to 
Assyria may be readily understood, and, in this case, tho letter 
must be referred to a later date than the preceding one (K 528). 
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On the other hand, it 






quite possible that the similarity of 
lence, and the events here narrated may 
have preceded the revolt of Bel-igfia and the invasion of Urtakù, 
Kudurru, who is mentioned below, was donbtless the governor of 
Erech referred to above in connection with Bel-ibni, The letter 
may be rendered as follows : 











TRANSLATION, 


‘To tho king of the world, my lord, thy sorvant Nabd-usabit ! 
‘May Broch and E-anna bo gracious to the king of the world, my lord ! 
I pray daily to Titar of Broch and to Nanf for the life of my lord 
the ki 

Pir'i-Bel, son of Bol-etér, with his father, having gone forth to Blam 
somo ten yours ago, onmo from Elam to Babylonia with his father. 
Having come (hither), they practiced in Broch all that was evil towards 
Assyria, Having subsequently retired to Blam, his father, Bol-otér, 
died in Blam, and ho in the month of Marcheshvan, having brought 
ottors to mo and to: . the governor, we sent(?) the letters which 
he brought by Dâra-farru to(?)......2......18 he tell the king, 
my lord, “T am come from Blam," let not the king, my lord, believe 
him, From the month of Marcheshvan, when we sent to my lord the 
king the lettors he brought, until the present time ho has not been to 
Blam, Should the king, my lord, desire confirmation of these words, 
Tdi’, the servant of Kudurru, who (brought ?) to Broch those reports 
about him(?)..... lot these men tell my lord the king how these 
treasonable lettors wore written, and if my lord the king does not 
understand about theso letters which we sent in Marcheshvan to my 
Tord the king by Dâru-larra, lot my lord the king question Dâra-farru 
‘the satellite, I gond to my lord in order that he may be informed. 

















ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION, 


‘Ana dar mdtdte, belija, "ardika Nabd-utabit ! 

"Uruk w Zanna ana Sar mAtdte ‘belija likruba ! 

Omussu ‘Iitar, Uruk, u Nand ‘ana balât nap¥ate Ya kari 
belijd-ma "upatte / 

Pir'i-Bel, apiliu Va Beletêr, iandte aga x vltu Bid ana *mat 
Hlamti ba u aditu apa, “uu mat Hlamti ana mat Akkads 
Millikan, ta u abidu, "Xt illikedni, mimma da ana “mucet mat 
Aur bike ina Uruk étepid. Arkanit, ana mat Blamti “16 
iest, Bel-ogér aduéu"ina mat Blamti mitu, “u Hà ina Ubi 





‘The text is here completely broken aws 
resummed at line 10 of the reverse. 
* The text is here very uncertain. 


The translation is 
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Araxkimna Bipireti Yana pánija u ana pani...... “pazdti kt 
ida, Hifpire)ti “(Sa W]@ ina dt Daru-[darru]) … … . [From 
obverse 1. 20 to reverse 1. 7, the text is destroyed]. (Rev) 
cesses Tenne itten gallu Sa tiu ana Uruk illa. … 
‘Mandéma ana Karri velija igdbt, “wmma: * Ultu mat Blamti 
attalka,” "iurru delta la igdpiu. Ulu vid ina ArazdGmna 
Viipirêti i8d-ma ana Karri belija “nudebila adt Ha enna ana mdt 
Elamti “ul vevis. Kt darru Velda zardpu “Ya ditbe agd gibd, 
ana Ta@a "gale ia Kudurra ka ana Uruk “dibbetu (2) agd 
idatsu* ......"iunttiema dipirdti “agd Ka Ndrdte Mi ka Katrd 
“ana Barri belija light, vw 14 "ka Kipiréti agd, Sa ina KObi Araz- 
Kana “ina gat Darwsarru ana Hari belija “nuiebila, Yarru 
bela 14 zaam, “Darwtarre mutir-patu Varru “bela UPat, 
Ana Sari belija "altapra, Sarre bela ta ta, 


























Another letter from Nabt-uéabit to the king (K 514) is pub- 
lished, with transliteration, translation, commentary, and addi- 
tional’ notes, by Pinches, in S, A. Smith's Meileohrifttente Asur- 
Banipal i pp. 60-82, 108,100; compare also, Bezold's Ja of 
the K Collection, p. 120, ‘the mutilation of lines 14-17 some- 
what obscures the sense; but the latter refers chiefly to horses- 
some of which appear to have been presented to the goddess 
Iitar of Erech by the King of Elam—purchased for the king of 
Assyria by Nabd-uiabif, who promises to forward vouchers for 
the expense incurred. 











6. 
K 824. 


K 824 is published with transliteration, translation, and com- 
mentary in 8, A. Smith's Keitschriftezte Asurbanipals ti. pp. 
90-47.” Sintabnt-ugur (Sin protet my offepring”), to whomt 
ia addressed, was the gon of Ningaliddina (« Ningal has given Wi 
and wag governor of Ur, in Southern Babylonia, during the rebel- 
lion of Samai-fum-ukin, king of Babylon and brother of Sarda- 
napallus. Kudarra, governor of Erech, writes to King Sardana- 
pallas that he has received 1, ¢ from Sin-tabni-ugur to the 
effect that an emissary of Samaisum-ukin, engaged in dissemi- 
nating revolation through the country, has ‘approached him with 
the view of engaging him in the treasonable design ; that a por. 
tion of the distriot under his authority has already revolted ; and 
that unless reinforcements be promptly sent he has the gravest 
fears for the result, Kudurru, in answer to this urgent appeal, 














+ Tho text of line 18, and of the opening words of line 19, is v 
uncertain, See Part II, foes 
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has sent a force to his assistance (K 5457; Winckler, Sammlung 
von, Koitehrif ten, ip.) According to Geo. Smith 
(Hist, of Assurbanipal, p. 201), followed by Tiele (Bab.-Assyr. 
Gesch pp. 377, 881), Sin-tabnt-ugur, unable to hold out until the 
arrival of these reinforcements, was constrained against his will 
to join the rebels. 
he evidence that he did so, however, is by no means conclu- 
sivg His nama is mentioned, it is ime, in connection with that 
of Samai-ium-ukin in two extracts from so-called omen-tablets 
ublishod in Geo, Smith's work (pp. 184, 185); but the context is 
in both instances’ obscure, owing to mutilation of the text, and 
his participation in the rebellion, of which there is no other evi- 
ence, is merely an inference derived from the juxtaposition of 
tho two names, Both these tablets would seem, however, to 
Delong to the class of texts so ably illustrated in Knudtzon’s 
Gebete an den Sonnengott, containing requests for information 
Addressed. to the oracles ‘of the gods. It was by no. means 
unusual to consult the oracle in this way with reference to an 
official, especially when recently appointed, or when about to be 
‘entrusted with somo important commission ; and several instances 
are given in Knudtzon’s work (cf. e.g. nos. 07, 112 114, 118), 
‘Now the first of the above mentioned tablets (K 4000), dated in 
the month of Ab, 681 n, o,, contains the words, *Sin-tabni-uguy, 
son of Ningal-iddina, who has beon appointed governor of Ur” 
(iterally, “over Ur), which would seem to indicate that his 
appointment was recent; while in the second (K 28), datod in the 
Preceding month of Tamms, his name, oceans without mention 
of Ur, It sooms likely, therefore, that he was appointed gover- 
nor of Ur in the month of Ab, 651, and that both tablets contain 
inquiries, addressed to the oracle, with roference to his probable 
conduct towards Samai-fum-ukin, who was at that time in open 
rebellion, Unfortunately, both texts are badly mutilated, and 
only portions of them are published ; bat, in the absence of other 
evidence, the participation of Sin-tabnf-ugur in tho great revolt 
‘can hardly be regarded as an established fact, 

‘Tho letter here translated (KE 824) was probably riten some 
time before these events. Ummaniga’, mentioned in it as one of 
‘the calumniators of Sin-tabni-ugur, was one of the three sons of 
Urtaku who took refuge at the Assyrian court when their father 
was dethroned and murdered by his brother Teumman, With 
tho aid of Assyrian troops furnished by Sardanapallus, he defeated 
‘Teumman, who was slain in the battle, and Ummaniga’ thus be- 
‘came king of Elam; but ho was subsequently so ungrateful as to 
ally himself with Samai-Sum-ukto, In 651 or 650 n. c., he was, in his 

deposed and slain by his brother Tammarita, who after a 

ign was, in the year 650 n.C, deposed by Indabigad, and 
with difficulty made his escape to Babylonia, whence, as already 
narrated, he was sent on to Assyria by Bel-ibni, governor of the 
Gulf District. It was probably while residing’ at the Assyrian 
court, or at least prior to his alliance with the rebellious brother 
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of Sardanapallus, that he endeavored to cast suspicion on the loy- 
alty of Sin-tabnf-ugur. His accusations were not listened to by 
the king, who expresses the highest regard for, and the utmost 
confidence in, the integrity of his servant. ‘The text may be 
translated as follows : 


‘TRANSLATION, 


‘Message of the King to Sin-tabni-ugur. It is well with mc 
heart be of good cheer ! 

With reference to thy message about Sin-farra-ugur, how could he 
spenk evil words of theo, and Lliston to thom? Since Samaä perverted 
his understanding, and Ummanigaë slandered thee before me, they 
have sought thy death, but Adur my god withholds mo (from that), and 
not willingly could I have put to death my servant and the support of 
my father’s house. No l—for thou wouldst (bo willing to) perish along 
with thy lord's house—(never) could L consent to that. Ho and Umma- 
niga have plotted thy destruction, but because I know thy loyalty I 
haye conferred ovon greater favor (than before) upon thee; is it not. 
so? Theso two years thou hast not brought foo and nood upon thy 
Jord’s house? What could thoy say against a servant who loves h 
lord's house, that I could believe? And with rogard to tho 
which thou and thy brother Assyrians have rendered, about whieh 
thou sondost (word), all that (?) yo have done, the guard for mo which 
ye havo kept ...... and this ..... which is most honorable in my 
sight, and a favor which I shall requite to thoo till (the times of our} 
children’s children. 





ay thy 




















ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION, 


*Amdt darri ana Sin-tabnt-upuer 1 

*Sulmu jaK, libbaka "la tdbka! 

“Ina muze Sin-Varra-ugur "da taipur, mindma dibboka °bi3ate 
igabd-ma "u andku ademt? 

“tu Samak libbate issuza *u Uinmanigad qarpeka "ina panija 
ekulu, ana "ddki idaindka “U Atur ilanijd "urdganima 
“fuwdd-ma arda’a “u ikdu da bit abija "IA adaku. "Ul—ina 
Wbdi da itet “Dit belika “gatdia (Rev.) “ldmur aga. Sa u 
% Uinmanigat ana muzei *ddkike tlm, “u, ina UiDdi da kendtha 
“aa, uttir remu “atkundka—{and ? 





Te meaning is that he must be out of his senses to make such 
counations. 

Although in that time he had ample opportunity to do so 

‘Text mutilated. F ss 
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“Sanita agd Kandte*nakru u bubdté "ina musi bit belika “ul 
taïdud, Mind “igabini-ma ina muzoi “ardi da Dit belie 
ram Yu andieu agipe ? 

“U ina muze dulla Ya atta u “Aikurd acceka "repui®, da tak 
pur, “ban Ka tepui®, "mageart@a Ha tagpulr@]. “an, AN. AN. 
vous, (Bdge) “u xv. GA agd, fa ina pânija bang, u abate “ia 
‘uldrdka ana libbi Ha ana mar mare, 


LA 
K 469, 


‘This letter, published in Harper's Letters of the JC Collection, 
No, 138, carries us back to an earlier period than those treated 
above. The writer, Sa-Adur-dubbu, was governor of the impor- 
‘tant city and district of Tuäkhan,on the easterly course of the 
northwestern bend of the Tigris, which had been a possessi 
‘Assyria since at least 880 n, 0,, and in all probability mach ear 
(Tiele, Bab-Assyr. Gesch, pp. 180, 181). In 707 m, 0, the six- 
teenth year of the reign of Sargon, the conqueror of Samaria, 
Sa-Aiur-dubbu gave his name to the year as Eponym, a fact 
which marks him as a magnate of the highest order (XD i. pp. 
207, 214), In another letter (K 1067 ; Harper, No. 199), which 
is unfortunately so matilated that the context cannot be mado 
ont with certainty, he mentions the city of Penzû, the king of 
the Armenian distriot Urartu, anda certain Khuteiub, ‘The 
latter, for whose name the readin, Bagtifad is with great prob- 
ability suggested by the Rev. ©. Johns (ess 45 XVii, p. 
234), appears in Harpers work (No, alek 107) ax the author 
of a report, also badly mutilated, with reference to the neigh- 
boring, countries of Urarta, Man, and Zikirta, against which 
king Sargon (reigned 722-705 », o.) waged successful wars in 
TBI B. 0. i 

Tn the letter hore translated (K 409), Sa-Asur-dubbu gives, with 
military terseness, an account of a treacherous attack made upon 
‘small party of his soldiers by a certain native of Supria, a 
district which apparently lay near Tuskhan, in the corner formed 
by the northwestern Tigris, where it turns its course eastward 
(of. Knudtzon’s Gebete an den Sonnengott, ii, p. 181). 

"The city of Dûr-Sarrakto, or “Sargonsburg,” mentioned in line 
20 of the reverse, and for which the timber mentioned in line 17 
was probably required, was founded, after a long cherished plan, 
by the great king whose name it commemorates, and completed in 
the latter years of his reign. On the 22% of Tishri (September), 
707, in the eponymy of Sa-Adur-dubbu, the images of the gods 
were carried through its streets in solemn procession, and estab- 
lished in their temples, and in April of the following year the 








of 
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king formally took up his residence in his new capital, One year 
later (705), he fell by the hand of an assassin (Tiele, Bab-Assyr. 
Gesch, p. 248). The site of Dtr-Sarruktn, occupied by the mod- 
em village of Khorsabad, was explored in the years 1843-1844 
by the French consul at Mosul, Émile Botta, who discovered the 
palace of Sargon, with a wealth of soulptures and insoripti 
‘which were conveyed to Paris, and now form part of the Louvre 
gelisction. The letter of Sa-Adur-dnbbu may be rendered as 
follows 








‘TRANSLATION. 


‘To the king, my lord, thy scrvant Ba-Akur-dubbu! A hearty great- 
{ng to the king, my lord! Greeting to the fortresses, to the country 
of the king my lord! 

Tent two of my officers, accompanied by six men and provided with 
warrant, after some deserters who were in the city of Pens. Two 
chiefs of battalion went along with them. ‘Tho soldiers took down 
rations, of which they partook (on route). ‘The brother of the Suprian, 
having shared their meal with them, they set out and travelled along 
together. ‘he Suprian had laid an ambush beforehand, (but) tho two 
officers, with the six soldiers, got out (of it, and) roscued both the 
chiefs of battalion. Isent word to them, "Establish (there) a military 
post” T shall make an investigation, (and) if they aro in my country 
Tashall lay hands on the rascals. I went and brought up troops into 
the fortross. Let the king, my Tord, send orders that the Taziru and 
the Itt of my lord the king, who have appointed thoir deputies hero, 
may come (thomselves) and stand guard with mo, until thoy got this 
timber away, The king, my lord, shall decide, My men are doing 
duty in Dar-Sarrukin, (but) the envalry aro here with me. 














ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 


‘Ana Barri, belija, *ardika Sa-Asur-dubbu ! 

“Ld bulma ana dari, ‘belija, adannis 

*Sulmu ana al birdt, ‘ana mati ka Karri belija ! 

"a redeja, vi pdde “iesitunu, kunukku ina gdtitunu, tina 
muzei walgate, da ina dl Pened “assaparkunu, u rabe-gigir 
Pissilunu itallaka. "Gabe usseridani “akdle, ina lidbi etakla. 
“Aauiu ka Suprâ “issifunu ina libbi “etakla. Qa....nt 
axis “ittdgani, “ittalkdni, "Supra “Subtu ina pdndtu 
Pussehidu. (Rev.) ‘i rodeja *itti vi pabe ittagd, *rabe-giginja 
‘hilale usseziba. ‘Assapardsunu ‘‘ubat gdbe*rammi?. Ma, aal; 
"Summa ina mdtija suns addan "anâku qat@a ina kibsdti, 
*Attallak, gibe ina “birtisu usselt'a, “Tuziru, Tu ka dari 
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Belija, da annaka” ugaib(a?)*-ni Kakndtivunu, “Karu belt 
Uiipura “ilikant, issia ana “mapgarti lizzizú, “adt guéare 
annite “uiegani, Sarre belt “add, Odbeja [ina] dl Ditr-Sar- 
rukin "[dullla ippusd, (Bdge) “a dithallati tenu ina panija 
“izzazd, 


8. 
KK 690, 


The worship of the god Nabû seems to have been introduced 
Into Assyria from Babylonity—where he was from early times 
the special divinity of the important city of Borsippa near Baby- 
Tony-cduring thereign of Ruramân-nirhrd II. (812-63 3, ¢,), before 
which time the god would seem to have played no prominent part 
in the Assyrian pantheon, The annotated Eponym Canon records 
that in the 1e 787 the god Nabû made solemn entry into his 
“new panel le” (AC B, i, p. 210), and this temple, situated in the 
city of Calah, where its rains have been explored, bore, like its 
famous Babylonian prototype, thename of Ezida, “the true house.” 
Upon two statues of Nals found by W. K. Loftus in the temy 
at Calah, is an inscription (identical in both cases) tating. 
‘these statues were prepared by Bel-targi-ilu-ma, governor of Cal 
and the adjoining district, as a votive offering “for the life of 
Rammân-nirârf, ing of As ayri his lord, and Sammu-râmat, the 
Indy of the palace, his lady,” as also for his own welfare and that 
of he family UE Bhp. t02). 

Sammu-rÂmat, whose name recalls that of the mythical Semira- 
' was either the wife or 
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mi her of the king; and ‘Tiele argues 
with great plausibility that this Indy was & Babylonian princes, 
and that the introduction of the cult of Nabû into Assyria was 
‘owing to her influence (Tiele, Bad-Asayr. Gesch, pp. 207, 212). 





‘Once established, the worship of the god took firm root, and con- 
tinued to flourish down to the last days of the empire, 
Nabd-dum-iddina (“Nabû has given a name”), who, in the 
otter here presented desoriing a religious ceremony and solemn 
procession in honor of the god, styles himself the prefect of the 
‘temple of Nabû, appears to have lived in the reign of Esarhad- 
‘don ; and the prince to whom the letter is addressed was proba- 








# Harpers text reads here wha-ip-ni (©. ugdp, TL 1, of aap 
Vy bet the clio wi cannot be Jolned fo the veto without a adi 
vowel (cf. Del, Aasyr. Gram., 870, 6), and in any. caso we, should 
Seo ins mods atau aftr the paeseding fas The insertion ot 
Smproves both the sense and the construction, For itt ua an oficial 
ed ze Delton, Hand, p. 17, and PSE, May 169, co 

eal it. 

OE Beit mur Assy. tp. 828 below. 
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ty Sardanapalis, and, vas evidently the heir to the throne, 
since a wish is expressed for the long duration of his future reign, 
‘A letter to the king from the same writer, or from a person of 
the same name (K 1017; Harper, No. 66), is too badly mutilated 
to yield any connected sense, but mentions (rev. Il. 1, 2) the crown 
rinoe (mdr Karri rabd da bit-ridats), and thename of Sardanapal- 
lus, of which traces are preserved, is evidently to be restore 
‘before the title, 

Fourteen eters (Nos 00-19) are published in, Harper work 
under the name of Naba-ium-iddina, Of 2 cis) and 
7 (E6600) merely the opening wone remain ; and the context 
of Nos. 67 (KK 1050) and 70 (K 1070) is rendered unintelligi 
‘dy the mutilation of the tablet. No, 60 has just been referred 
to, and all the rest are reports of the arrival of horses.’ Whether 
the priest of Nabû and the writer about horses were identical is 

uto doubt, ‘The formula of greeting is certainly the same in, 

jo letters of both persons, but it is not a very characteris 
‘The invocation to Nabû and Marduk is common to many writers; 
recisely the same formula is found, for example, in the letter of 
fabtindgir (“Nabû protects”) to the king (Harper, No. 178=K 




















483). 

‘The ceremonies attending the consecration of tho couch of « 
god, referred to in the letter before us, are minutely described in 
& liturgical text (K 104; Beitr. zur Assy ii p. 090), After the 
ppropriate offerings are presented, the officiating priestess puri- 
fies the fect of the divine image with a sprig of reed and a vessel 
of oil, approaches (?) the bed three times, kisses the feot of tho 
image, and retires and sits down. She then burns cedar wood 
dipped in wine, places before the image the heart of a shee 
wrapped in a cloth, and offors libations, Aromatic woods 
consecrated and burnt, further libations and offerings are m 
tables are spread for various divinities, and the ceremony co1 
cludes with a prayer for the king. This recalls Herodotus’ 
desorption (i 161) of the tomple of BelMerodach at Babylon, 
where it is stated that the chamber containing the couch of the 
god, beside which stood a golden table, was at night occupied 
‘only by & woman supposed to be chosen by the god himself from 
all the women of the country. It would appear from the text 
before us that stables were attached to the temples for the accom 
modation of horses used on ceremonial occasions, when a spec 
ially appointed charioteer officiated. ‘The jar-bearers mentioned 

Sbably carried holy water for Tustral purposes and wine for 
libations. 

‘The letter of Naba-ium-iddina (K 620=Harper, No. 65) may. 
be thus translated : 




































1 For translations of most of those, and of other letters 
subject, s00 Delitzsch in Beitr. zur Assyr., i, pp. 202-212 


the same 
op. 44-55, 
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TRANSLATION, 


‘To the prince, my lord, thy sorvant Nabû-Yum-iddina! 

A hearty, hearty greeting to the prince, my lord! May Nabû and 
‘Marduk bless the princo, my lord | 

On the third day of the month of Iyyar the city of Calah will con- 
gecrato the couch of Nabil, (and) the god will enter the bed-chamber. 
On tho fourth (will take place) the return of Nabû. Tho prince my 
ord shall decide. T am the profoct of the house of Nabû thy god, 
(so) I (of course) shall go. 

At Calah the god will come forth from the palaco enclosure (?), (and) 
from the palace enclosure (?) will go to the grove, A sacrifice will be 
offered. ‘The charioteor of the gods, coming from tho stable of the 
gods, will take the god forth, bring him back, and convey him within. 
‘This is the routo.of the procession. 

Of the jar-bearers, whoever has a sacrifice (to offer) will offer it, 
Whoever offers up one qa? of his food, may entor the house of Nabû. 
‘May they? perfectly exocute the ordinances of the gods, to the life and 
health of the prince, my lord. What (commands) has tho prince, my 
ord, to send me? May Bel and Nabû, who granted help in the month 
of Shebat, guard the life of the prince, my lord. May they make thy 
sovereignty extend to the ond of time, 








ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION, 


‘Ana mdr Karri belija, *ardiika Naba-tum-iddina ! 

“Lad alm ana mar Karri belija ‘adanni¥ adannië ! 

‘Wadd, Marduk ana mar Karri *belija likrubd ! 

"Ou Hatin ka arae Ari dl Kalei ‘erf Sa Naba takdrar, 
‘Nala ina bit erdì errab. ** Omu reba tdrdu Sa Naba. “Mar 
Karri Delt dda," zazdme Ha bit Nada "iluka andku, “allit, 
Ina dt Katei ite ina Udbi adri ckalli "upd, Sa ibd: adri ekallt 
Vana kirt Waka, “Nid (Rage) "innépak. “[Zna] urd ka lân 
“mulitlasdte (Rey.) "ia ildui-ma ilak, "ile wiepd *u esacxar 
‘uierad. Sa 'etdga illaka, *Nûi-sappdte, da niqdëtu "ibddini, 
ippat. "Sa 1 Qa aklihe wield, ‘ina bit Nabû errad. “Parge da 
ani Sunn, “ana dullut napidte "ka mar darri belija, Mukallima 
lipuda. “Min da mar Barri “belt âparáni? “Bel, Nabd, ia 
ina ara Sabdti "wamatta iëkunûni, “napdâte ka mar Sari 
(Edge) "delija lipgurd, *Sarratka "ana pat dme lukdlikd. 











1 A measure; ef. p. 141, 1. 50. 
+ Those officiating at the ceremony. 
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9. 
Ke 647. 


‘The general tone of this letter, and the reference to the gods 
Bel and Nabû contained in it, would seem to favor the iden ien. 
tion of the writer with the priest of Nabû who in the text last 
treated invokes the same deities in behalf of the prince. ‘The 
title of the official to whom it is addressed is mutilated, and is 
here restored in accordance with the traces given in Harper's 
copy of the text, which is published in his Letiers af the Col 
ection (No, 62). It is a courteous expression of the good wishes 
of the writer in connection, apparently, with some matter the 
nature of which is not stated, bat was of course well known to 
the recipient, 








TRANSLATION, 


‘To the Seorotary of State, my lord, thy sorvant Nabûtum-iddina | 
Greeting to my lord! 

‘May Nabû and Marduk, Titar of Ninoveh, star of Arbela, bless my 
lord! May they keep thee whole! May thy heart ever be of good 
cheer! May Bel and Nabû establish prosperity in the homes of the 
people of Nineveh and prosperity with theo also. 

AGOENTED ‘TRANSLATERATION, 

"Ana [dupkar] mati *belija, ardúka ‘Naba-tum-iddina / 

‘Zid Sulmu ana belija ! 

“Nabû u Marduk, ‘Titar a Ninua, Tatar da Arba'tl tana 
belija "likruba !_"Ludallimaka! 

(Rev.) 'Zibbaka *ka’dmani "ia taba! *Sulmu ina biti ‘ana 
maid “a ina Ninua, "u Kulmu "issika ‘Bel u Nabû “lipgida ! 


10. 
K 680, 


Isdt-Nabû (“Nabû is my foundation”), an Aas n official 
who probably flourished in the reign of Hsarhaddon (681-668 
po the writer of four letters published in Harper’s colleo- 
tion (i 186-189), In ono of them (K 1048 ; Harper, No. 189), 
of which there remains only the formula of greeting and the 
name of one Afur-Sezibini (“Agur deliver me”), a governor, 
about whom some communication apparently followed, he styles 
himself, “the secretary of the new house,” Another (K 113 ; 
Harper, No. 186)' contains a salutation “to the guards of the. 












Published with transliteration, translation, and commentary by 8, 
A. Smith, Keilschriftteste Asurbanipals, ii. pp. 18-21 (with additional 
notes by Pinches, pp. 91-08); also by Delitzsch, Beiträge zur Aseyr., i, 
preted. 
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King, my lord,” and refers chiefly to the ondeavor of a certain 
Nidinum-ilu (“the god gives a name”) to recruit for the same 
corps fifty men, formerly under the command of his father, who 
met his death in the land of the enemy.” ‘The letter, written 
at Nineveh, is addressed to the king, who would seem’ to have 
been at the time in the neighborhood of Sippara. ‘The ‘second 
letter (K 589; Harper, No. 187), addressed to the prince (literally 
“the son of the king”), who may have been Sardanapallus, con- 
tains a courtly grecting, and conveys the assurance of the good 
will of the god Nabd, whose oracle he had doubtless consifced, 
Tt may be thus rendered : 


TRANSLATION. 
‘To the prince, my lord, thy sorvant Isdi-Nabit! A hearty grooting 
to the prince, my lord! May Bel, Nabû, Belit the divine queen of 
Kidimuri, and Tätar of Arbela grant health of mind and body, lifo, and 
happiness to the prince, my lord 1 
Teonvey the gracious messages of Nabd. Greeting to all the guard | 
‘May the heart of the prince, my lord, be of good cheer. 


ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION, 


‘Ana mdr darri belija, *ardika Tsdt-Naba t 

"La dm ana mar kari *bolija adannik ! 

‘Bel, Nabd, “Belit tu belit Kidimuri, “Titer da Arba'tt "ead 
WOL, ‘tab dro, “ale baldgi “ana mar Karri belija "liddind 1 

(Rev.) 'Riedto "ia Nald tana mdr Sarri belija ‘ussedila, 
*Sulmu ana magpardte ‘gabbul Libbu "ka mar Kari Delija "ia 
sabiul 








attention 
erpretation by the Assyro-Babylonians, is attested 
jy the very large number of tablets dealing with the subject 
found in the ruined temples and palaces of the ancient Mesopo- 
tamian empires.’ ‘These texts; which would seem to have accu: 
mulated from a very remote period, contain explanations of 
omens derived from phenomena of every description, terrestris 
as well as celestial, and were consulted as tho standard autho: 
ties, whenever, as often happened, such information was desired. 

he astrologer Nabû'a doubtless had in mind a passage from 
one of these tablets when he wrote the letter here translated. 
At precisely what period this votary of astral science lived and 




















aga, Altred Boissor, Documents assyriens relatife au présages, Paris, 
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ble to say with certainty ;_ but it 
‘was in all probability under one of the Sargonide kings. In two 
‘observatory reports published in Zhe Ouneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, vol. iti. p. 51, he signs his name, “Nabi’a of the 
City of ASfur,” the ancient capital of A ris Tn a similar 
communication’ (Harper, No. 141=K 481), he reports that an 
observation had been made, and that the san and moon had been 
visible in the heavens at the same time. 

The omen to be derived from the occurrence mentioned below 
was doubtless an unfavorable one, since otherwise the fox would 
hardly have been killed, That the fox, however, was not invari- 
ably regarded as harbinger of evil may be gathered from two 
passages from an omen-text relating to the building of a house, 
published in Pinches’ Texts in the Babylonian We ela 
p_12. The first (obv. col. i, Il, 30-83) may be thus rondere 
Eyhen the foundations are laid, if green locusts are seen, the 
foundations will go to ruin and the house will not be constructed, 
If black locusts are seen, the owner of the house will die an 
untimely death. If either a fox or locusts (?) are seen, the house 
will go to ruin, If dogs and swine fight, the honse will have a 
claimant (at law).” In the second passage, however, the appear- 
anco of the fox was regarded as a good omen, since we read 
(ibid, obv. col. 2, 1. 1 ft): “When the threshold is laid, if a fox 
‘enters the house, the ouse will bo inhabited. If locusts (?) 
enter the house, the house will go to ruins. If au ox, misfortune 
will overtake the house. IF a horse, the wife of the owner will 
die, If an ass, the son of the owner will die,” ete. ‘The letter 
gf Nabe’s OK SoL; Harper, No. 142) may be translated ae 
follows: 





practiced his art, it is impos 


























TRANSLATION. 


‘To the king, my lord, thy sorvant Nabû' | 

‘May Nabû and Marduk bless the king, my lord ! 

On the seventh day of the month Kislev a fox entered the city, and 
fell into a well in tho grove of the god Adur. They got him out, and 
killed him, 





ACOENTED TRANSLITERATION, 
“Ana kari belija tardika Nabta! 
*Nabà Marduk ‘ana kari belifa'*likrubd / 
"Ou seb da aram Kisilimi "elibu ina kbbi dli 'etarba, "ina 
birt fa Adur (Rov.) "ina bari ittugut, * Ussetdni “idaka, 





12. 
K 666. 


Balasi, the author of six letters published in Harper’s work 
(Nos. 74-10), all relating to astrology, divination, and kindred 
matters, and also of a number of astrological reports (of; eg: 
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II R 51, no. iv; 54, no. 10; 58, no. 12), ‚was an Assyrian 
priestly astrologer who lived in the reign of Esarhaddon (eer 
808 no). He was therefore a contemporary of Arad-Ea, 
Nand, and Nabû-fumiddina, examples of whose correspondence 
ven in this per, Nos. 8, 13, 14 and 15. 
letter of ‘Ya lasi and his colleague Nabû-akhe-erba which 
selected for translation here is evidently in answer to a communi- 
‘cation from the king, who desired to be informed as to the advis- 
ability of a journey contemplated for his son Agur-mukin-pale’a, 
and the most auspicious occasion for setting out upon it, The 
answer is favorable ; the journey may be undertaken, and though 
the second of the month will do very well, the fourth is partion- 
larly recommended. It may be that the prince was in ill health, 
and that this was the occasion of the intended journey. ‘The 
physician Arad-Nanâ mentions Asur-muktn-pale’a in terms which 
would indicate that he was suffering from some malady (see p. 
161). ‘This text, which is published in Harper's Letters (No. 77), 
may be translated as follows : 




















TRANSLATION, 


To the king, our lord, thy servants Balasi and Nabd-akhe-orba! 
Greeting to the king, our lord! May Nabû and Marduk bloss the king, 
‘our lord 1 

As for Aiurmukin-pale'a, about whom the king, our lord, has sont 
to us, may Akur, Bel, Nabd, Sin, Sama, and Rammin bless him | 

May our lord the king behold his welfare, 

‘Tho conditions are auspicious for tho journey. ‘The sooond of the 
month is an auspicious day ; tho fourth, extremely auspicious, 





ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 1 


‘Ana darri belini, ‘ardanika *Balast ‘Nabú-aze-erba ! 

“La bul ‘ana Karri belins / 

‘aba Marduk "ana Garri Blink *tikruba / 

"Ina muszi Adur-mukin-paloja, Va Sarri beluni ®itipurandtini, 
“Aur, Bel, Sin, “Samad, Ramman “ikrubsiie ! (Rev.) 'Ni- 
melt “barru belûni ttmur 1 
‚ ‘*Téba'ana aldki. *Ûmu sand tdha. *Omu vebd adannië 
"edba, 





18. 

K 102s, 
Arad-Ea (“Servant of Ea”), the writer of K 1024, was a priest 
and astrologer who flourished in the reign of Esarhaddon (681- 


668 3, 0.), “He is mentioned as exeroising priestly functions in a 
letter of the astrologer, Marduk-lakin-um (“Merodach appoints 
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a name”); see Harper, No. 29=K 602, oby. 19; and his name 
occurs in another letter of the same writer, in which the prince 
(i. e, Sardanapallus) and his brother Samaitum-ukin are also 
mentioned (Harper, No, 24=K 026, obv. 5, 6, no. 20). Ho also 
appears (Harper, No, 1 148) as the joint author of an 

dress to the king in company with his colleagues Ramman- 
Sum-ugur (“Ramman protect the name”), Iitar-Sum-eres (“Titar 
has willed a name”), and Akkullânu, all of whom are known 
to have lived in the reign of Esarhaddon. His functions are 
more precisely indicated by the fact that he is the author of a 
letter tothe king, on religious ceremonies (IC 1804) and of an 
astrological report (K 1405). He is doubtless to be identified 
with the print bearing he same name who appears in ltt of 
geoi, of the reign of Esarhaddon (PSBA., May, 1889, pl. 
iv. col, 1, 29) 

In Harper's Letters, four letters (Nos. 27-30) are published 
under the name of Arad-Ea, but the last of these (No. 30=K 
7426) have been written by a person of the same name of 
an earlier date, It in addressed (obv. 2) to King Sargon (reigned 
722-703) ; is written in the Babylonian, while the other three are 
in the Assyrian character ; and differs also in the formula of greet- 
ing with which it begins. Of the remaining three, one (No. 27= 
HC 1028) is entirely lont after, the initia) complimentary phn 
which are practiolly identical in all three, and another (No, 2 
K 1204) is too badly damaged to admit of translation. Of the 
third (No, 28=K 1024), the last line of the obverse and the first, 
‘two lines of the reverse are almost entirely obliterated, but the 
sense, if not the exact words, of what has been lost may be easily 
‘supplied from the context. ‘The letter conveys to the ‘king, who 
was apparently afflicted with some illness, the assurance that, by 
the will of the gods, ho will cextainly revover and live for many 
years to come, to which desirable end the prayers of the writer 
Shall not be wanting. 





























TRANSLATION. 
To the king, my lord, thy sorvant Arad-Ha! Greeting to my lord 
the king! May Nabi, Marduk, Sin, Ningal, (and) Nusku bless the 
king, my lord | 
Sin, Ningalt…… … shall grant life, and length (of days) to the king, 
my lord, I pray day and night for my lord's life, 





ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION, 
“Ana darri belija "ardúka Arad-Ba! 

“Zed Sumu ‘ana Sarri belija ! 

* Nava, Marduk, Sin, ‘Nin-gal, Nushe "ana Zarri belijalileruba 





*1The text is obliterated, but the names of other gods doubtless 
followed here, 
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"Sin, Nin-gal......"...... (Rev.) 
[ia ame) *raqati ‘ana dari Velija *iddand. 


“Andku ami md "ina muszi napiate "Ka Velija 'ugalld. 





soe [Data] *napisi 





4. 
8 1004, 


According to the statement of Herodotus (i, 197), the Babylo- 
nians did not employ physicians, but brought thelt sick to the 
market:place in order to’ receive the advice of such persons as 
might be able to suggest a remedy derived from their peronal 
experience or from that of their friends, ‘The statement is 
entirely erroneous, ‘The fact that physicians existed and were 
held in high esteem both in Asayria and Babylonia is abundantly 
attested by the cuneiform inscriptions, ‘They belonged to the 
priestly class, and in their practice combined magic with more 
rational metiiod 

Tt was the belief that sickness was duo to the agenoy of demons 
or evil spirits, which invaded the body of an individual and pro- 
Auced all manner of diseases. A large number of charms and 
incantations have been found, having for their object the expul- 
sion of the malevolent spirits and the restoration of the sufferer. 
‘Most of these charms are fantastic in the extreme, bat oceasion- 
ally the magical formula veils a really sensible prescription. For 
example, in the Ounsiform Inscriptions of. Western Asia, vol. iv. 
p. 20* (£0, ool, i, rev. Il. 6-8), is a charm for the oure of a disease 
of tho eyes, which directs the application of erushed palm-barks 
and it ix immediately followed (I, 10-20), by another, in which 

round bark is recommended as a remedy for the same affeotio 

n both these ensen it is evident that the virtue of the charm lies 

in the astringent application recommended ; it is, in fact, a meas- 
ture very similar to the use of ten-leaves, a well known household 
remedy frequently resorted to in oases of inflamed eyes. 

Among the epistolary tablets are a few letters from physi 
and from these also it may be gathered that. these ancient pr 
titionery did not entirely depend upon magio arts, as may be seen 
from the two examples here presented. ‘The writer, in both cases, 
is Arad-Nand (“Servant of Nani), who flourished in the reign 
of Wsarhaddon (681-608 n. c.), and was probably court physician 
of that monarch, Fonr of his letters ate published in Harper's 
work (No. 108-111.) In one of these (K 682, obv. 8, rev. 11) ho 
refers to Adur-muliin-pale’a (“Aur establishes my reign”), a 
“younger son of Esarhaddon and brother of Sardanapalfus, and 
Assures the king that he need be under no apprehension (oby. 11) 
as to the health of the prince, who seems to have been under his 
professional care. In another (K 870) he direota the king to 
font himself as a, precaution against draughts, to driok pure 
water, and to wash his hands frequently in a bowl (rev. 4-10). 

‘You. xvi. u 
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‘Tho letter which follows is published, with translation, 
eration, and commentary, by S. A. Smith in his Keilseho 
‘Asurbanipals (ji, 58-03) Mr, Smith considers that the 
‘was hardly a natural one, but that the patient had received one, 
‘or perhaps several wounds, one of which, affecting the head, was 
likely to prove mortal (p. '58). ‘The original, however, contains 
no mention of a wounds nor does AradNan seem to have any 
apprehension as to the result. The case, in fact, would rather 

to have been one of opththalmia or, more probably, facial 
ryeipelas," which, however, was taking favorable course—4o 
favorable indeed that Arad-Nand fools compelled to attribute it 
to the special interposition of some god who had interested him- 
self in the matter, The prognosis is therefore excellent, and the 
‘complete recovery of the patient may be expected in the course 
of seven or eight days, ‘The invocation to the deities Adar and 
Gula im the formula of salatation, is usually found. in letters 
written by physicians, these divinities being the special patrons 
of the healing art, The letter may be translated as follows 




























TRANSLATION. 


‘To the king, my lord, thy servant Arad-Nant !_ A hearty greeting to 
my lord the king! May the deities Adar and Gula grant health of 
‘mind and body to my lord tho king ! 

All goos well in regard to that poor fellow whose oyos aro diseased. 
‘Thad applied a dressing covering his face. Yostorday, towards even- 
ing, undoing the bandage which held it (in placo), T removed the dres 
ing. hore was pus upon tho dressing the size of the tip of the little 
finger. If any of thy gods has put his hand to the matter, that (god) 
must surely have given express commands? All is woll. Let tho 
heart of my lord the king bo of good cheer! Within soven or eight 
days ho will be well. 











ACCENTED ‘TRANSLITERATION, 


‘Ana Karri belija *ardiika Arad-Nand ! 

*Za Bulmu adannië adannit ‘ana Barri belija / 

*Adar u Gula "tab WOB, (AD dre "ana Karri belija liddina / 

“Kumu adannië ‘ana taka “sikru anntu, “la kari indu. 
® Talita ina muacei "urtakkis, ina appibu “irtumu, “Ina timdli, 
(Rev.) "At badi, "Firtu Ka ina libbi “cabitúni aptatar, Mtalitu Ka 





1 Translated also by the present writer in Johns Hopkins Circulars, 


No die Cady, 1005), Pp. 119. feu in 5 

CSE REA een 

Pt ede sey 

‘the head”) or fe’u is the Assyrian name of ipelas. 
He lesen 
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ina muzeì “utili. Sarku “ina muze taliti "bast ammar gaggad 
Pdâni givirti, 

“anika, Summa mement *iddsu ina ibbi “ummidanisatu- 
ma "piu ittedin, 

“Stmu adannid, “Libbu da Sarri belija “ta taba! (Rage) 
“Ada ame va var ihdlat, 


15. 
KK 519, 


‘The following letter, K 810, also from Arad-Nand to his royal 
atron Hsarhaddon, is published in Harper’s Letters, No. 108. In 
lL 9-14 of the obverse the context is so interrupted aid obscured 

by mutilation of the text that it has seemed advisable to make no 

attempt at translation, and these lines are accordingly omitted, 

‘The reverse, which contains all that is interesting fr dical 
joint of view, relates to a patient suffering from 
ixternal compresses seem to have been applied, which are char- 

acterized as unscientific appliances, serving only’ to interfere with 
the patient's breathing, and valueless as a means of checking the 
hemorrhage. Plugging the nares is the proper mode of treat 
ment in the opinion of Arad-Nand, whose letter may be rendered 
an follows : 





















TRANSLATION, 


To the king, my lord, thy servant, Arad-Nant | Greeting most 
heartily to my lord the king! May Adar and Gula grant health of 
mind and body to my lord the king. A hearty greeting to the son of 
the king … 

‘With regard to tho patient who has a bleoding from his nose, the 
Rab-xvar? reports: “Yesterday, towards evening, thoro was much 
hemorrhage.” Those dressings are not soiontifieally appli 
are placed upon the ala of the nose, oppross the breathing, 
off when there is hemorrhage. Let them be placed within the nostrils, 
and thon the air will be kept away and the hemorthage restrained. If 
it is agreeable to my lord, the king, I will go to-morrow and give 
instructions ; (meantime) lot me hear how he does. 











ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION, 
‘Ana Karri belija ‘ardúka Arad-Nand | 
*Lú dulmu adannië adannië ‘ana arr belija ! 
Adar 'u Gula tab Uibbi, ‘vab Sird ana Karri belija "tiddina ! 
Sulmu adannië ‘ana mar dari | 








1 Obverse Il, 9-14 
+ Am official title 


here omitted, 
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Dultu "ia ana. niputini "niddinunt parap kaspu. 
Cin Sa “ittallak ieterid “uktal idate "ittusi alt “mtal… 
Rev.) Ina mezi margi *ka dime fa appi “llakúni, rab-mugi 
qtebija, ma: “ina timdli, ki Bddi, ’ddmu ma'adu "talked, — 
lippeammate ina 1d maddndte *ibdiu, Zia muszi "nanacete 
da appi "wnmudd, nazaat *ut@ubd, dru pani "dame apani, 
“Pt naxtre “litkunt, ru “ikkasir, "dame ikkalPu, (Bdge) 
“Summa pan Karri mawir, ana Seri". ..... ina Kbbi lukackim, 
Vind fulmu lame. 

















16. 
K 604, 


According to the Book of Daniel (Chap. 2), Nebuchadnezzar 
lace the Babylonian sages in a most embarrassing predicament 
By requiting them to describe to him « dream which he had for- 
otten, alleging that their boasted if a reality, ought to 
be equal to the task, not only of furnishing an explânation in 
cases where the facts were known, but also of discovering the 
facts themselves without the aid of previous information, Itis 
hardly likely that the two Assyrian physicians mentioned in the 
following letter were confronted with so dificnlt a problem as 
their Babylonian confreres of a later date, although in withhold- 
ing from them all previous information in regard to the matter 
about which they were to be consulted, tho king may have 
wished to apply a somewhat similar test to their science, and to 
secure from them a perfectly independent and unbiased opinion, 

IStar-dûrt (“Istar is my wall”), in whose communication to the 
ing they ar mentioned appears in Harper's work ar the author 
of eight letters. All of them, except the one here translated, 
fre either badly mutilated or merely fragmentary, but from what 
remains the personality of the writer can be ‘established with 
very little doubt. In one (Harper, No. 150=K 1025) he men: 
tions (ll 4-5) “the oavalry of Nibe.” rom the inscriptions of 
Sargon we learn that, on the death of Dalti, king of Ellip, a 
country lying immediately north of Elam, his two sons, Nibe and 
ISpabarra, went to war with one another about the succession to 
the throne, The former allied himself with the king of Elam, 
the latter appealed for aid to Sargon, Accordingly, in the year 
708 », o, an Assyrian army invaded Filip, defeated Nibe and his 
Elamite’ allen, and, paced Tipabarra on the throne, (Sargon, 
Annals, 409-411 ; Khorsabad, 117-191). Tt was doubtless this 
‘Nibe who is mentioned by Istar-dûr. 

In another letter (Harper, No. 158K 530), the name of Mero- 
dach-baladan ocours. (obv. $2); and though the context is com- 
Bletey obliterated, i ie probable a leas that this was the Chal 

jean prince who made himself king of Babylon in 721 8. , but 
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‘was expelled by Sargon in 710, and took refuge in Elam—the 
same Merodach-baladan whose message to king Hezekiah ii 
related in Isaiah xx: Nabt-zer-ibnt (“Nabû has 
offspring”), chief of Ru’a, is mentioned in th 
4), and the people of Ru’a were one of the A 
surrendered to Sargon in 712 n. 0, and were joined to the new 
province of Gambûlu (Annals, 204-271 ; Winkler, Keilsohrift- 
texte Sargons, i. p. xxiv). Ty'the letter here translated, mention 
is made of Samas-bel-ugur (“Samas protect my lord”), who sends 
& communication from Der; and a Samas-bel-ugur, who may well 
have been the same person, was eponym in the year 710 n. 0. (It. 
B,,i. p. 208)." 

All these circumstances point to the reign of Sargon (722~ 
705 x, 0.) as the period in which Istar-dûrf flourished, and, as an 
Tstar-ddrd was eponym in the year 714 (A, B., i, p. 205), we shall 
probably not be far wrong if we conclude that the writer of the 
letters and the eponym were one and the same person, This 
identification was also proposed by the late Geo, Smith, who 
states in his Assyrian Zponym Canon (p. 85), under the year 
‘714 mo: “Iitarduri, the eponym of this year, sent the two 
‘Tablets K 1068 and 504,” 

The former (K 1068), as yet unpublished, is, according to 
Berold’s Catalogue, a letter to the king. about astrological fore- 
asta ; the latter (IX 504) is the letter which forms the subject of 
this number, It is published in Harpor's Zetters, No. 167, and 
also, with transliteration, translation, and commentary, by 8. A. 
Smith in the Proceedings’ of the Society of Biblical Archaology, 
x pp. 168 ff, ‘The version here given is offered as a substitute 
for that of Mr. Smith, 

‘The city of Der, for whose temples copies of inscriptions are 
requested, was a seat of the worship of the god Ann, and was 
situated towards the Babylonian and Elamite frontier, in the dis- 
trict lying between the lower course of the Tigris and the Median 
mountains (Milrdter-Delitasch, Gesch, Bubyl-Assyr., p. 175). It 
must have contained a sanotuary of some celebrity, since the 

“he following texts bering pen, Samabel-ugue and the cle ot 
Dor aro registered in Bezold’s Catalogue of t follection :—K. 6108. 
A letter to the king ; mentions the king of Elam, and the cities Der, 
Mandi, and Khalga—K 6122, A letier to the’ king ; mentions th 
king of Blam, the city of Dor, eto—K 7207. A letter to the king 
penton Sambal ugar TE A ltr to tho King from Samat: 

gt mn o king of Elam into the Elamite 
Bie Bima eto mentious tho cites of Der and Khalgu ke Bob A 
letter to tho king; mentions Samai-belugus, Marduk-sallima, and the 
city of Khalou—K 7404. A letter to the king from Samaé-bel-ugurs 
‘entions the king of Bian and the cities of Der and Khaiga, 

‘Aletter to the king from Samai-bel-ugur; mentions Balasu, 

‘A lotter to the king from Samai-bel-ugur, published by Harper in 
zeist far Aso vil. 948, mentions heltor Tarde nor the 
‘its of 
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annotated Eponym. List records that in the years 815 and 785 
mo the great god went to Der,” which means that his image 
was carried thither in solemn procession. It is possible that, as 
was conjectured by the late Geo. Smith, Der is to be identified 
with the city of Dar-ili, often mentioned in the inscriptions. 
(See Beitr. zur Aasyr., ili, p. 288, 42; 282, 42), For references 
to the city in connection with Elam, see the note on Samnä-bel- 
ugur above, It is to be hoped that the site of this city may yet 
be dacovered, and the inscriptions mentioned in the text brought 
to light. 











TRANSLATION. 


‘To the king, my lord, thy servant IStar-dûrt!_ Greeting to the king, 
my lord ! 

T send forthwith to my lord the king, in company with my messenger, 
the physicians Nab-Sum-iddina and Nabd-erba, of whom I spoke to 
the king, my lord, Let them be admitted to the presence of the king, 
my lord, and let the king, my lord, converse with them. I havo not 
disclosed (to them) the true facts, but havo told them nothing? As 
‘the king, my lord, commands, (so) hus it been done, 

Samakbolugur sonds word from Der: “ We have no inseriptions to 
place upon the temple walls.” I vend, thereforo, to the king, my lord, 
(to ask) that one insoription bo written out and sent immediately, (and 
that) the rest be speedily written, so that they may plaoo them upon 
tho templo walls, 

‘There has boen a great deal of rain, (but) tho harvest ix gathered. 
May tho heart of tho king, my lord, be of good cheer ! 





ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 


‘Ana Karri belija *arddika Titar-dari ! 

"Zed fudmu ana Karri belija ! 

‘Ina muzei Nabd-Sum-iddina "Nabd-erba, dse ‘Ba ana Karri 
belija "agbani, annasim ‘[itti?] apil-ipr?a ina pan "Karri belija 
assapratunu, "Ina pân Barri belija Mirubd, Sarru belt Miesifunu 
lidbubu, "Kettu andku “id ubarrt, "Id agabdsunu, “Bid darru 
belt ikdpar Kaknani. 

1 Samad-beln pur *iitu dl Deri issapra "md : “ Mufardnt (Ege) 
“lakiu, ina libbi igardte, (Rev.)'Sa bit ld niëkun” *Uind 
ana kari belija *assapra, iten mutiard ‘listurd udebildni, ina 
pitti rivati ‘liëtura, ina Ubi igardte "ia bit-ili litkund, 

‘Zunne ma'adâ “adannië iudlak. “Bare degi. “Libbi ta 
dari belija “la tabu. 








+ Literally, “Ihave not disclosed tho truth, not telling them” (oir 
cumstantial clause). 
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17. 
K 660. 


„From a very early period the vine was successfully cultivated 
in Assyria, and the reports of modern travellers amply prove 
that the Rabshak of Sennacherib made no vain boast when he 
described his country to the Jews besieged within the walls of 
Jerusalem as “a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vine- 
yards, a land of olive trees and honey” (2 Kings xviii, 92 ; Isa, 
xxxvi. 11). Wine is frequently mentioned in the cuneiform 
ene of Assyrin and Bab; Lo ia, and was extensively used 
both for convivial purposes and in connection with religions cer- 
emonies. Asur-nûgir-pal (reigned 885-860 n. c.), for example, 
makes offerings of wine and frnit to the god Asur and to the 
temples of his land, to celebrate the rebuilding of the city of 
Calah (Asurn,, iti, 135). Sennacherib (r. 705-681 », c.), imposes 
upon the conquered Khirimme, an Aramean tribe of Babylonia, 
the payment of a tribute of wine to the gods of Assyria (Prism, 
i. 61). Nebuchadnezzar (r. 604-561 u. ¢.), the great Babylonian 
monarch who sacked Jerusalem and led away its inhabitants into 
captivity, offers annual apportionments of wine to bis national 
gods (of, e. g‚, Nebuch. Grotefend, ii, 32; iii. 15). And these 
are merely a few of the many instances that could be cited. 

The ceremonial use of wine is depicted in sculpture, and fre- 
geny, mentioned in the historical and in the religious texts. 

hus the liturgical text, K104, referred to above. 154, direct, 
among other observances, the sprinkling of wine upon the couch 
of tho god, and the pouring out of a libation upon the ground 
before it 'Nabonidus, the Tast native king of Babylon (555 
538 no.) sprinkles with mead, wine, oil, and honey the temple 
of the Moon-god in Harran (VR 64, ool. ii, 5); and in a sculp- 
ture from Nineveh, Sardanapallus (t, 668-820 1. c,) is reprosented. 
in the act of pouring out a libation over the bodies of four 
lions that he has slain (Place, Ninive et U Assyrie, Pl. 67; IR 7; 
ef. the frontispiece in Hommels Jagdinachristen). 

A reference to the use of on festal occasions is to be 
found in the fine address of the goddess Iitar to king Sarda- 
napallus (Smith, Asurb., p. 65, ll. 65-67), when, assuring him of 
her aid and protection against his enemy Teumman, king of 
Elam, she bids him, “eat food, drink wine, make music, while I 
go and accomplish this affair”; and the same Assyrian monarch 
is depicted in a beautiful sculpture (Place, idid.; of. Murdter- 
Delitzsch*, p. 139), seated, in company with his queen, under an 
arbor of grape-vines heavy with luscious clusters, surrounded by 
attendants, drinking wine from a richly chased goblet. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that among the ten 
varieties of wine enumerated in a list published in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia (ji, 44, 9-13), oveurs the wine of 
Helbon, which is also mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 18),' and that 





















































¥ Gf, Cornill (p. 851) and Toy ad too. 
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‘the same locality—the village of Khalbun, about nine miles north 
‘of Damascus—is noted for its vintage to the present day. The 
“receipt” of wine for the month of Tebet (January-February), 
spoken of in the following Teter was probably the produce, of 
the royal vineyards for the preceding autumn, which, having 
undergone We necessary amount, of fermentation and prepara: 
tion, was now ready to be put up in leather bottles or casks," and. 
stored away for use. It is possible, however, that reference is 
had to a tax or tribute of wine, delivered in the month of ‘Tebet. 
Of Bäbilâ, who with Bel-igtia and another person whose nam 
ig obliterated, addresses the letter to the king, I am unable to give 
any information beyond the fact that his name means * the Baby- 
lonian,” or rather “devoted to (the god of) Babylon ”—a name 
ike Arbu’ild, “devoted to (Iitar of) Arbela,” Marduk (Mordecai), 
“devoted to Merodach,” eto, 

To Bel-ighia are ascribed two other letters published in Har- 
per’s work (No, 84=K 117, and No. 85=K 613), In the former 
‘the writer complains that, having addressed some remonstrances 
to the seoretary of the palace, that oficial had made use of very 
energetic language to him, and had removed him from his post 
in the palace to another situation much less desirable, The 
second refers to three officers who have been promoted by th 
King, but whom their present commander refuses to release from 
his service that they may assume their new positions, Both these 
letters evidently proceed from the same person, aud stamp the 
‘writer as what in American colloquial language would be termed 
‘a kicker.” Whether he was identical, however, with the Bel, 
gts of the present Jeter Sa not to oarian., Several pomens of 
this name ocour in the epistolary texts, and any attempt at closer 
identification seems hazardous in this case. We need have little 
hesitation, however, in assuming that the communi 
addressed to one of ‘the Sargonide kings of Assyria, 
which is published in Harper’s work (No. 86), conveys the info 
aaation that the quantity of wine reosived in the month of Febet 
is so great that the places of storage provided are entirely inad- 
equate to contain it. It is therefore proposed to deposit it in the 
royal storehouses, which usually contained, we may suppos 
only such wine as’ was specially selected and set apart for the 
kings private stock, 


























TRANSLATION. 
‘To the king, our lord, thy sorvants......? Bel-igita, and Babi ! 


Greeting to our lord the king! May Avur,. ‚Bel, and Nabe 
grant length of days for never-ending years to our lord the king | 











1 I prefer the former, and have s0 rendered, for reasons which, will 
be given in the notes in Part II. Of, meanwhile Delitzsch, Handwor- 
ferbuchy Sa, 

4 A âme has been obliterated here. 
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‘The king, our lord, shall decide. Since the receipt for the month 
‘Tebob is bottled ? and there are no places of shelter (for it), we would 
(wish to) put it into the royal store-houses for wine. Let our lord the 
king pass an order that the (proper store-)houses may be indicated to 
us, and we shall be relieved of embarrassment ‘Tho wine of our lord 
the king is of great quantity ; where shall we put it ? 








ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION, 

‘Ana darri belini, 'ardanika …  … … *Bebigi¥a, ‘Bavitd ! 

“Zed Bulmu ana Karri *belini 1 

Aiur, l..,... "Bel, Nabû dme tarkate andte “dardte ana 
Barri "delini lidding 1 

"Sarre belini "ddd, Kt Ynécwartu Ka aras Tebiti “karma- 
tnt, Yu gilldte (Rev.) ‘latéa, Vitdte-kardni "ia Barri belini niëd- 
kanúni, ‘Sarre belini ligdbs, “Vitdte lukallimanasi, rofinit]* 
‘nist, “Kardnu Ka kerri 'ma'ada, Aka 'nivleun ? 


18. 
K 616, 





From the earliest historical times to the present day, the naviga- 
on of the Tigris and the Euphrates has been conducted in essen- 
tially the same manner. The round, shallow vessels of plaited 
willow described by Herodotus (i. 104) are, represented in the 
Assyrian sculptures, and are practically fdentical with the modern 
dug which eastern’ travellers describe as being in common use 
upon both rivers. The kelek or raft with a frame work of 
ood supported by infned king, in also dapioted in the goal, 
tros, and is still extensively used, especially between Mosul 
and Bagdad, | Starting with its freight from the former pace, it 
floats down the rapid current of the Tigris, and on reaching its 
destination is broken up, the timber is sold, and the skins oon- 
voyed by camels or asses back to Mosul. Representations of 
ancient and modern keleks, and of the process of inflating the 
skins, may be seen in Place’s Ninive ot P Assyrio, Pl. 435 (of, 
Kanlén, Aesyr. und Badyl, p. 9) and an interesting account of 


























Ee whether tie propor that our intention shal be carried out 
+ Le. in leather bottles. 

terally, hold up our heads”; nisi is cohortative, as also nidhun 
4.8): of, Del, Agsyr. Gram, § 14, 
Dr Harper gives come traces which st the charactor si, but 
might also Ton themselves to i. ni seoms to have beon omitted by the 
forbs, owing to the following preformative ni. 
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these rafts is given in Layard’s work, Nineveh and its Remains 
(ch. 135 ich. 5). 

Bui, though extensively employed, as being well adapted to 
the Tigris, whose swift current offered a natural obstacle to up- 
stream navigation, such clumsy rafts were by no means the 
only vessels with which the ancient Assyrians were acquainted, 
“Although” says Layard (op. city ih, th. 8), the Assyrian 

ly an inland people, yet their conquests and expedi- 
tions, particularly at a later period, bronght them into contact 
with’ maritime nations. We consequently find, on the monu- 
rents of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik frequent representations of 
naval engagements and operations on the sea-const.” Several 
illustrations of ancient vessels are to be found, in the same work 
ich. 2 and 5). One of these, propelled by four oars on a side, 
has a single mast, at the top of which is a crow’s nest, apparent 
for an archer or look-out. ‘The mast is supported by fore an 
backestays. Both prow and stern are very high, the former hav- 
ing the form of a horse’s head, the latter that of the tail of a fish. 
In Plaoe's Ninine et  Assyrie, PI, 50%, a vessel of similar shape 
is represented following along the shore and pleking up lions 
which are driven by hunters from the brake into the water 
‘This boat has two banks of oars, fifteen on each side, but no mast, 
Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh presents (Pl, 71) illustrations of 
number of vossls, evidently warships, having, two banks of 
oars, and shields hanging along the bulwarks. ive havo sheer 
prows and sharp beaks for ramming, and these have also a mast, 
a single yard, fore and back-stays, braces, and halliards, Ships 
are also frequently mentioned in the inscriptions, and an interest 
ing text (K 4378) published in Delitasch’s Leseatteke' (pp. 86-00) 
contains an enumeration of different sorts of vossels and their 
‘Mast, sails, yards, rudder, rigging, bulwarks, prow, stern, 
ck, hold, and keel are all mentione different 
kinds of vessels the “Assyrian ship’ cignated, 
along with those of the Babylonian cities of Ur and Nippur. It 
is well known that the cuneiform account of the Deluge contains 
a detailed description of the building of the ship which the god 
En bade the Babylonian Noah construct.” 

At the present day the Tigris is only navigable, even for vos 
sels of Tight draught, up to about twenty miles below Mosul, and 
thence to Diarbekr only by raft, and it is doubtful whether the 
conditions were much more favorable in early times. As 
Bagdad, however, the river is navigable for light freight-bearing 


















































* See also Rawilnson's Herodotus, Bk, ie, 194, for valuable notes and 
uterences, Prot. Haupt ha called my attention to an attic in the 
BDakeim of arch 10th, 1805 (No. 91, p Br above) where iis tated 
at the African explorer Count ta, in the summer of 1604 rosse 
the rapid stream of tie Lowa, a large tributary ofthe Congo, by means 
ffs canoe and raft constructed of inflated goat aking. Consequerty 
his species of raft seems not to have boen confined fo Mesopotamia. 
“hap Hanpte Nimrod Spt, p. 100 1d. 
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steamers, and it is possible that the vessels of the ancients may 
have been able to proceed even further up the stream. 

Opis, where the writer of the letter translated below desired 
to establish a base of operations for his vessel, was an ancient 
commercial city of importance situated at the t ction of the 
Tigris with the Adhem. It was conquered by ‘Tiglathpileser I. 
about 1100 m.c.; and, continuing to flourish until a compara- 
tively late period, is’ frequently mentioned by Greek writers 

Herod., i. 189; Xen., Anab,, ii, 4, 25; Arrian, Anad,, vii. 7, 05 
trabo, ii, 1, 28; xi. 14, 8; xvi. 1,9). Its ruins are still to be 
seen. (cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 205), It was to Opis that some 
of the ships built by Sennacherib in 696 or 695 n, 0, for his 
expedition against Merodach-baladan were floated down the 
‘Tigris from Nineveh ; starting thence, they sailed down the river 
to the district of BitDakkdri, where they passed through the 
canal Arakbtu into the Euphrates, thus i ining the rest of tl 
fleet.’ Bab-bitqi was situated further down the Tigri tt 
mentioned in a text of the time of Sargon (IV R?, 46, no. 1, rev. 
1) in connection with Bît-Dakkûri, which extended from the left 
bank of the Euphrates in the neighborhood of Babylon and Bor- 
sippa to the right bank of the Tigris, (Ot. Delitzsch, Paradies, 
p. 202.) It probably lay at the mouth of the canal Arakhtu 
mentioned above, which crossing Bit-Dakkari, passed through 
Babylon into the Euphrates, thus connecting the two great Meso- 
potamian rivers. 2dd-bitgi probably means Gate i.e. Look of 
the Cut or Ditch, 

glare (Good ig the shelter of Kiara”), the writer, of 
the letter, was governor of tho city of Aur, and’ held the high 
offica of eponym in the year 714 n, 0. (Smith, Zponym Canon, 
p. 84). Thirteen of his letters are published’ in Harper's work 




































(Nos. 87-99) ; and two others (RY, 2, 458, 469) are edited by the 
fame scholar in the Zeitschrift far Assyriologia, viü. pp. 355, 
350, but most of them are unforvanately ‘badly matilated. One 





of them (K 607), which is also published in transliteration, with 
translation and commentary, by Delitzsch (B.A., i, p.92)," refers 
certain Nabû-bel-fumâte, prefect of Birat, who being 
obliged to repel a raid upon Sippara, has been unable to present 
himself sooner before the king. Another (K 65¢=Harper, No, 
92) gives an account of a large quantity of heavy timber for 
building purposes; and building operations in the city of 
‘Aiur are mentioned in K 5466 (=Harper, No. 99), rev. 6 ff, and 
in K 620 (=Harper, No. 91), rev. 2 #. 

‘A most important reference, which places beyond a doubt the 
identification of the writer with the eponym of the year 714 
3B, cy is contained in the former text (K 6466) Il 6-9 : “Since my 
lord’ the king has given freedom to the city of Aäur, and its 

















1 Soo Prof. Hanpt's paper on The Battle of Halle, Andover Review, 
Magy 1884, pO. 
Miso by 8. A. Smith in PSBA., x. pt. 8, pl. ix., and pp. 178 ft, 
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government has devolved upon me, Tam repairing the palace of 
fhe city of palaces.” King Sargon repeatedly mentions the fact 
that he restored to the cities of Asfur and Harran their ancient 
‘which had long fallen into abeyance 
fof, Winokler's Keilsohrifitexte Sargons, pp. 80, 90, 140, 158, 174); 
aud the building operations mentioned by Îüb-gil-sara were 
Goubtless due to the desire of the Assyrian monarch to restore 
capital of his empire something of its pristine 
Haara, who was governor of Aur under Sargon 
may well have lived on into the reign of Sar- 
Jon's son and successor Sennacherib (r. 705-081 1. ¢.), and there- 
fore it is not impossible that the shi i letter 
may have constituted part of tho fleet, built by the latter mon” 
arch in 696-696. ‘There is no record of the possession by the 
‘Assyrians of a permanent navy, and these vessels, having served 
the purpose for which they were constructed, may well have been 
either broken up or acquired by individuals for commercial pur- 
ones. 

"The following letter, which is so clear as to need no special 
explanation, would scem to show that Opis was considered a more 
Gexirable point for operating freight vessels than Bab-bitqi, It is 
published in Harper Laver ‘No, 89, and may be translated as 
follows : 








rivileges and immunities, 





















TRANSLATION. 


‘To the king, my lord, thy servant ith 

Greoting to the king, my lord ! 

‘May Aur and Bolit bless the king, my lord t 

‘That ship of mine in which the grand vizier conveyed money down 
(the river), is now stopping at Bab-bitqi, and the ship of tho governor 
‘of Arrapakhitis is carrying on a forry at Opis. My lord the king shall 
decide, We transport in her straw, fodder, (and) such matters. (£) 

‘Let now the ship of the governor of Arrapakhitis come and carry on 
a ferry at Bab-bitqi, and lot mine go to Opis so that we may transport 
‘straw and fodder in her (thore). ‘The men. of the governor of Arrapa- 
Khitis aro already conducting a ferry at Bab-bitai. 








ACORNTED TRANSLITERATION, 

‘Ana Harri belija, Yardûka Tûb-pil-Biora! 

*Lú tulmu ana Karri belija ! 

“Aur, Belit ana Karri belija "likruba ! 

“Elippu it jdtw, "abarakku kaspu ina Ubi ‘ussorida, "ina 
Bab-ditgi “taedea, “u elippu ia pazâti “Sa Arapea ina bb 
UpPa “niburu tuppak. “Sarru belu add, “Nini (?) tidnu 





» Or the city of Ekalliti, See Sennach. Bavian, 48-60. 
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kisatu “dibbate(?) amméti (2) “nute[bar ina Ubbida). (Rev) 
[Ud at} elippu “Sa paxdti ta Arapza "Ia talk, ‘ina Bad- 
bitgi ‘niburw la tuppid, *u jdiu Id tallika, "ina UpPa “tibnu 
kisûtu "ina Ubbida nudcbira. “QübE a paxdti "ia Arapea 
“ina Bab-bitgi "niburu “uppuid, 





19. 
K ten. 


Since all, or nearly all, the Assyro-Babylonian epistolary texts 
that have as yet been found are those which were stored up in 
royal palaces among the archives, letters of an official character 
onatitute, an may Be supposed, by far the greater number, | Bat 
few letters of private individuals have been discovered, and those 
of women, of whatever rank, are extremely rave, In fact, Tam 
only acquainted with two, and it is interesting to note that both 

araoteristio, 

‘One of these, from an Assyrian princess," a grand-daughter of 
Sardanapallus, conveys a rebuke to a presumptous court lady 
who has been guilty of a flagrant breach of etiquette, The 
other, from a womnan whose social status is not evident, contai 

fan appeal in behalf of some unfortunate slaves who have claimed 
her intercession, She bears the name of Sa-ra-a-a, that is Sarda” 
Ono is naturally tempted to compare this name to Sarai (WY), the 


dy-form of Sarah (AY) Sarda would then have to be,not an 
Assyrian, but a Jewish name borrowed from Hebrew, ‘The gen- 
uine Assyrian equivalent of Sarah (F7) is, of course, Sarrate 


‘queen, but in foreign words Hebrew @ or W is rendered by in 
syrian” 
he letter probably dates from the Sargonide period ; and the 
fact that the Assyrian and not the Babylonian character is 
‘employed, as well as the titlo of the official to whom it is 
Badrened, would indicate that it proceeds from an Assyrian city 
which contained a royal residence (Ninoveb, Calah, Aiur, ete). 
Tt is, of course, impossible to define the relations existing between 
Saria andthe royal seoretary she was posi wife or a Ind 
of his harem, and certainly one who either had or was auppo 
to have influence with him. 

‘The slaves appear to have been conveyed, at, some, previous 
time, to the governor of Bít-Na'âlâni, whether by gift or pur- 
chase is not stated. ‘The governor sold them to a certain Marduk- 


























‘Translated, with transliteration and commentary, by the, present 
ggfge in Johne Hoptina University Ctreutars, (Gano 1806), pp. 


SE Zeek tits Galery Cartier, August 188, pe 10% 
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‘exba, and they, having reason to object to or dread this arrange- 
‘ent, applied fo Safa, begging her to use her influence with their 
former master to prevent the consummation of the bargain, per- 
haps by reparchasing them. The officer who had executed the 
Dill of sale on the part of the governor was with them, ready, 
apparently to band them over to the porchaser in abe their 
appeal failed, so that prompt action in the matter was necessary. 

je letter, which is published in Harper's Letters, No. 220, may 
‘be thus translated : 


TRANSLATION. 


‘To my lord, the secretary of the palace, thy handmaid Sart’! May 
Bol, Beli  Bolit of Babylon, Nabû, Tatmet, Iitar of Nine~ 
‘veh, and Titar of Arbela bless my lord! May they grant my lord 
long life with health of mind and body | 

The governor of Bit-Na’Alfni has sold to Marduk-orba the slaves— 
seven in number—whom he had from my lord. ‘These people are now 
here, (and) have come to me, saying, “Inform the secretary of the 
palace, before we are conveyed to the house of Marduk-erba,” My lord, 
the officer who executed the contract is now with them, 





ACOENTED TRANSLITERATION, 

*Ana duptar ekali, belija, ‘amtúka Sar@a ! 

"Bel, Belity...... Belit Babili, Nabû, Taimetu®, Titar da 
Ninwa, “Titar fa Arba’il ana belifa “likruba / 

Úine arkati tab Uidbi "td Sire ana belija liddina ! 

tArdani da belija, ‘Sa pazdtu ta Bit-Ne'dldni (Rev.) "iid 
vr napddte Vunu'ana Marduk-erba itedinkunu, 'Anndtim 
niie annaka funn, 'italleûnu ina muzzija ‘ma: “Ina pani dup- 
dar ekallì gibt” —'ma: “ada bit Marduk-orba "ld uivrabandiina” 

“Redu, belt, ignugúnt, "anndéim issilunu, 








20. 
EK 1239, 


‘The text of this letter is published in Harper’s Zekers, No. 
210, and in Winckler’s Sammlung von Keilschrifitesten, i. p. 
48,” Isis written in tho cursive Babylonian character, and the 
mention of Brida (“the true house”), the celebrated. temple of 
the god Nabû in Borsippa, wonld seem to leave little doubt as to 
the locality whence it proceeded. For the date, there is not 
sufficient evidence. ‘The writer Bel-updq (“Bel gives heed”), 








‘The name of another god has been obliterated here. 
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after the usual formula of greeting, informs his father that he 
has consulted the oracle in regard to a projected undertaking, 
and that the god has fixed upon the fourth day of the month as 
the most favorable occasion for entering upon it. All the neces- 
sary arrangements have been made, and the overseer, to whom 
the conduct of the work is to be entrusted, is fully instructed as 
to the bearing of the oracle, so that he may know how to select 
fuch modes of procedure as may be lucky, and avoid all that is 
unlucky. ‘The letter may be translated as follows : 


TRANSLATION. 


Lotter of Bel-uptq to Kund his father | 

Greeting to my father ! . 

pray daily to Nabû and Nand for my father’s life, and I pay heed- 
fal reverence to Brida in thy behalf. Whon T consulted the god of the 
temple in regard to theo, he fixed upon the fourth of the month as the 
propitions occasion. Thy workmaster is fully instructed in regard to 
‘every matter so far as his (the god's) words are propitious, 





ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 


“Duppu Bel-upag tana Kund abiéu ! 

‘Zea slum ana abija ! 

*Ûinussu Nabd u Nand ‘ana baldt nupidte Va abiju *ugallt, u 
ilku "ana Beida "ana muzwika "keunndk, 

"The mar diti* ana "muazika (Bdge) "kt YaPalu, (Rev.) 
Yadannu Ka Fulum "adt ami reds iggatta, *Ana mimma kaldma, 
‘mala didbuiu “dum, ummdnka "aussi, 


+ A god Mar-biti seoms to bo mentioned III R 00, 11 rov., but this 
may be merely an epithet like other names in the same column. Tt 
‘seems batter Yo rend as above. 








Mépharstsht and Mephorash—By' Dr. Cnanues Coman Tor- 
wer, Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 





The publication of the Lewis palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels 
has called attention anew to the problematic Lapse, which has 
so long been the subject of egntroverny, ‘The word fet, came 
prominently into notice when Cureton edited his “ Antiont Reoen- 
tion” of the four-Gospels, in 1858. Prefixed to the First Gospel, 
in his mannsoript, was the title „se bagater egel. Curoton 
‘confessed himself puzzled by this, bat proposed to rend ? before 
waso,t and translate, “The distinot Gospel of Matthew.” Con- 
corning this designation he said (Preface, p. vi): “Tt seems to 
me that whatever meaning is to be given to the word berate, it 
is intended to denote that, in some way or other, the Gospel of 
St. Matthew is to be regarded as distinct from the other three 
Gospels in this copy.” He then argues that it is ‘distinot? from 
tho other, inaamtich an it txt is superior to thelry, being proba- 
bly translated directly from the original Aramaic of St, Matthew. 

"As might be expected, this interpretation of lapate did not 
meet with favor, Aside from the objection to the reading «dsr 
(seo note above), the theory of such a title of the First Gospel 
‘was too improbable in itself, Bernstein, to whom Cureton sub- 
mitted the problem, preferred to translate,“ Kivangelium 
anni ciroulum dispositum,” i, e. divided into leotion 
in support of this to Assemant’é rendering of the same expres 
sion, Hepater excel, in his Bibliotheca Orientalis, ti, 280. 
But to this Ou lid, that in bis manuscript there ware no 
traces of an original division into leotions, and that therefore 
Assemani’s rendering would be quite inapplicable.’ This objeo- 
tion was very hard to meet ; still, Bernstein's explanation was 
adopted by many as being at any rate etter chan Cureton 

e recently discovered Lewis palimpsest furnishes important 
evidence at this point. At the end of the Gospel of John there 



























+ What seme fo tuit ground forthe gnjetaze wa the preumee 
fail ‘holo in the parchment. at just this point, evidently made 

hear the writing was finished, aa i deatroyod part of tho last letter of 
{he precoding word Batch wince Gurwen have beep unanimous 
‘pinion that the remaining space is too. narrow to have con 
‘ined tip lett’. gee Wrights Catalogue of the Syriac MSE. tn the 
‘British Museum, p. 74; and the fac-simile in Land, Anerdota Syriaea, 


voli. 
* For further notice of the passage in Assemani, see below, 
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is a colophon, beginning as follows : X= Lapater geel jen 
+22, “Here ends the [..2..] Gospel, four books.” ‘This pats 
an end at once to the theories of both Bernstein and Cureton; 
for in this manusoript also there are no traces of an original 
division into lections. Tt is equally decisive against the theory 
advocated by Gildemeister in the Z.D.M.G., xiii, 472 ff, that 
tho title in’ Cureton’s recension should, be transiated, ‘Evan- 
gelinm des auserlesenen [Evangelisten] Matthaens”; a) designa- 
Hon which he explained by comparing Rom. i 1, st apart for 
the Gospel,” and supposed to have been especially applied to 
the evangelist Matthew by the early Christian church. 

Some of the examples ‘cited by Gildemeister in the course of 
his argument showed that derivatives of the verb sp are fre- 
quently used in titles of Syria lctionaries (J. Gy p. 478). A 
manuscript containing the presoribed readings for the year, made 
up of sections from the Gospels following one anotlier in arbi- 
trary order, is described in its title as Lepase Pupa camel; or 
Paw ado hapte egel; or simply by the term Lates, or 
Tape adas; and so on. On tho other hand, Gildemeister recog- 
nized the fact that in the oase of a manuseript like Cureton’s any 
such explanation of the title is out of the question. 

In the example cited from Assemani’s Bibl, Or, ii, 280, there 
is nothing to indicate that a lectionary is intended.” The passage 
ie in a doonment, written at the end of the ‘Aftemth eantary, in 
which the writer narrates how he and his brethren had ‘be 
obliged to sell some of the books belonging to their convent, 
among them an kapster ects]. In view of what we already 
know of this singular expression, wo can hardly doubt that he is 
hore designating the codex by its own written tile and. that we 

arn of a third copy of the Gospels bearing the same per- 
ploxing gi as tho Lewis palimpsest and the Quretonian, mana: 
soript—for it is now generally agreed that in the last-named coder 
the words in question formed the title of the whole book, not of 
the first Gospel 

To these examples is to be added, further, the glo 
Bablal, cited by Payne Smith, Zhesaurus, col. 570. 
Ngee Laude et gon el „5 Han lon Ipehte Vaas „5 „Jel ‚a 
sae taat Lapse Lepater. From this gloss we learn nothing 
more than this, that at the time whon it was written the reading 
‘that inserts the name Jesus at this point was adopted in at least 









































1 His chit argument in support of this was the fact that in a few 
As con Mato cle el gn 


1 Vie. in Matt, xxvi 18, See the Lewis palimpsest, ‘Tho reading is 
ound in tho Jerus. Syrino (ed, Brio, 4861, p. 808; also inva. 17), 
In tho Armenian version, and in fow Greek minuscule. 

‘vor. xvm. 12 
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‘one well-known Syriac recerision of the Gospels. It is plain, 
moreover, that the explanations of the term bers above noticed 
cannot possibly be made to apply here. i 

One more attempted explanation of the term remains to be 
considered ; namely, that defended at length by Th. Zahn in his 
Forsohungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
1881, p. 105-111 ;* also adopted, with some hesitation, in 
Wrights Syriae Literature, 1894, p. 8£* According to this view, 
Lagater egel, ‘separate (2) Gospels,’ was employed as the 
opposite of Ht; 1, ‘mived Gospels,’ a term used in describ- 
ing Tatian’s Diatessaron (see Zan, Forschungen, p, 08-108), 
In support of this translation a single passage is cited, found in a 
code of church laws promulgated by Rabbala of Edessa ($12~ 
435 AD)? A long series of commonplace regulations for the 
guidance of the clergy, contains the following : “Lat the elders 
and deacons take care that there be in every church a copy of the 
Legacy @adqael, and that it be read.” ‘This is interpreted as an 
utterance belonging to the reaction against the general use of 
Tatian’s Harmony in the churches of that region, as though 
Rabbala would say : ‘See to it that the separate Gospels aro not 
neglected for the Diatessaron.” 

ft should he noticed that this interpretation of the word in the 
passage quoted is not in any way suggested by the context. ‘The 
rules immediately preceding and following are of the most com- 
monplace character. If the word beater were omitted alto- 
gether, the passage would still read smoothly, and yield a sense 
well suited to its surroundings, 

Moreover, Lepater gael would be a singular way of expres 
ing the idea ‘separate Gospels.’ For ‘separated Gospels? the 
expression might serve, though a little unusual, But there could 



































5 Sena he Seah dn meutn, Kany 1001, 9 
+ Duval, in Brockolmann's Lez. Sir, p. 001, ojtes as a supporter of 
tia view 'ixeront, Lea Origines de yi dt Bdesse, p. Tas a book 
which Ihave not seen, 

"The text in Overbeck, 8. Ephraemé Syri aliorumque opera selecta, 


P. 220. 
«Zain's theory of the Diatessaron and its importance for the histor: 
of tho Syriac Gospels a much overworked by him, See for example 
his Forschungen, p. 108, note 1, where he refers to Bibl. Or., i. 285, 
Belo Lemp LES ie} Iso] wetec, saying: “Ich weiss nicht, ob 
dieser befremdliche Ausdruck quatuor ingelia [Assemant’s 
fran, for wlchen auch. Ani ni dies Bill hay etacs 
Gegensate bilden soll zum Diatessaron,” "On the contrary, this is a 
very natural way of writing quatuor ietraevangetia ; a combination 
that would very seldom occur, and for which tho usual lagel could 
ot be used, as it would certainly be misunderstood. s 
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be no reason for speaking of the four Gospels as “separated”; 
Teast of all if they were to be contrasted, as the original form, 
with a mixture like the Diatessaron, The appeal to Wer 4 
is not justified. The Syriac has its recognized ways of express. 
ing the idea supposed to be intended here (the opposite of 
‘mixed’), and the phrase under discussion is not among them. 

Final, Zahn’s interpretation is disposed of onee forall by the 
fact that the Psalms, as well as the Gospels, are given this same 
perplexing title. In Wright's Catalogue of the Syriac MSS, in 
the British Museum, No. 168, a copy of the Peshitto Psalms 
(dated A. D, 600), bears this superseription: peer laad: Loko 
Tapsser, “Book of the [...?...] Psalms of David.” Wright 
translated, “of the Interpreters,” or “of the Translators,” but 
added that this would be a very strange title. 

Tn the superscription of the next following MS. (No. 169) in 
this Catalogue, also a copy of the Peshitto Psalms, the word 
appears again, used in precisely the same way. 

This seems to defy translation, ‘These copies of the Psalms 
are not ‘divided’ into lections, "They are not ‘separated? or 
‘distinguished? from anything else, Wright's rendering, “of 
the Interpreters, or Translators,” is, as he confesses, only a mal 
shift, lacking all external support or internal probability. Besides, 


the nomen agentis of Ars would be Hwpa%, not hapase. 

It must be beyond all question that the use of kapster as hero 
identical with that desoribed above, 
where it is applied to the four Gospels. The fact suggests what 
is apparently the only solution, namely, that the troublesome 
word is simply one form of the adjective ‘saored, holy,” which 
0 often occupies this place in titles of books of the Bible. That 
is, bepaier eae! is equivalent to kaars camel! So far an 
germologs je concerned, the hypothesis has oyerything in ite 
favor. In the speech of the Jews, the ‘sacred? thing was that 
which was ‘separated, set apart,’ as the history of the root WIP 
illustrates. ‘The root WD also, in both Hebrew and Aramaio 
usage, furnishes analogies of its own, as will be ‘The single 
objection, which at once suggests itself, is this : If the participle 


jis was thus fixed in usage, in the signification ‘holy,’ how is 
it that so few. examples of tho usage have reached us? And 
why did tradition fail to preserve the meaning of the word? 
Before attempting to answer theso questions, there is another 
series of facts of which notice must be taken; namely, those 















































! Thus Cureton's MS. bears the former of these two titles in the 
original hand; the other is added in another place by a later hand. 
See his edition, p. iv. 
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‘connected with the use of the Jewish word WD. This word, 


which is in form the exact Hebrew counterpart of -#%, pre- 
sents also in the history of its use and interpretation a very strik- 
ing parallel to the facts above stated. The root WP, in 
‘Hebrew, and especially in Aramaic, is in common use in a variety 
of significations corresponding in general to those belongi 
the Syriac root, being all more or less directly traceable to the 
underlying idea of separating or dividing, In a single well 
known phrase, found not infrequently in the eatly Jewish litera- 
ture, the use of the root has remained obscure, no one of the 
recognized meanings seeming to meet the requirements, How to 
translate the phrase WID OY, has been a much discussed 
question, Among modern German scholars, in particular, a good 
many different renderings have been proposed and skilfull 
defended, although no one of them has met with general approval. 
Thus: ‘der erklirte, ausgelegte Name, a favorite rendering 
since Martin Luther (see Buxtorf, Lea, Ohald. col, 1851); ‘dor 
unerklirte Name’ (seo Z.D.M.G., xxix. 543 £); ‘der ausdrack- 

he Name? (Geiger and many others); “dor deutlich ansgo- 
sprochene Name’ (Fürst, Levy’); ‘der nicht auszusprechende 

fame? (Grinbaum'); ‘der volle Gottesname’ (Wansche'); ‘der 
abgesonderte, ausgezcichnete Name’ (Nestle'); ‘der geheime 
Name, a rendering which has had many adherents since Bar 
Bahlul’s Toy Haa (seo Bernstein in Z.D.M.G., iv. 200), 

‘The two words WDD and wea! coincide, then, in the fol- 
lowing particulars ; 1. In form; 2, Each defies translation in a 
single fixed expression, whore it is used ndjootively; 3. ‘The 
‘Hebrew adjective is applied to the name of God; the Syriac, to 
the Scriptures; 4. In the case of both words, the peculiar use 

ems to belong chiefly to the early centuries of the Christian era, 
after which it disappears, to be resurrected occasionally as an 
‘antiquity whose original meaning can only be guessed at. These 
coincidences are too many and too striking to be accidental, It 
is plain that we have here Hebrew’ and Syriac forms of the 
‘same word in the same unusual signification, ‘That the significa 
tion ús an unusual one, may be inferred from a glance at the 

artial list of attempted translations recorded above.  Griin- 

um, in his exhaustive treatment of the subject, reaches the 
correct conclusion, that WDD in this phrase is an artificial 
word, coined for this particular use (Lc, p. 556). He remarks 
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* Also Arainaic, RUDI NOW. 
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further, that it must have been intended to express the most 
marked characteristic of the Name (ibid, p. 545). But when he 
adds, as the minor premise of his argument, “Nur mit Bezug 
auf das Tishtaneenreskon nimmt das Tetragrammaton einen 
höheren Rang und eine gesonderte Stellung ein” (p. 560), he 
seems to turn aside from the essential fact to follow what is only 
tal. ‘The Tetragrammaton was absolutely unique, far 
above all other names or words, because it was the peculiar name 
af the holy, unapproachable God. It expressed Him, and was 
invested with His own character. Above all else, it was ep. 
Similarly, in the Christian church, the Scriptures, dictated by 
God himself, were Joly in a way, and to a degree, that could 
apply to nothing else on carth. 

That the Ilebrew-Aramaic root @D was not infrequently used 
in designating that which was ‘set apart, sacred, holy,’ is a fact 
that scarcely needs extended illustration, In the Midrash Way- 
vigra R, seo. 24,' the words of Lev. xix. 2, 19 YAN DWD 
DDNIN MI NN LTP are paraphrased as follows : DWD 
van ja wp NL DVD OVID YIN FD LD INV 
Dep. Of, also the name of the sect of the Pharisees, 


DNB (DVD). Other examples are given by Grünbaum, p. 
550. ‘There are not wanting passages, moreover, in which the 
Aramaic NU DID NDW is used in such a way as to leave no 
doubt that it is intended as an equivalent, or something more 
than an equivalent, of NYP NOW. Thus in the Palestinian 
‘Targums on Ex. xxviii, 30, xxii. 25, cited by Buxtorf, Len, 
col. 2498 f., NWIDID NOW is used interchangeably with NOW 
AS YP) NUM NIV. is also the case in tho Targums 
on Lev. xxiv. 11, Another most, interesting illustration, of 
a somewhat different character, is farnished by the Targ. on 
Judges xiii, 18: “Why dost thou ask my name, seeing that 
it is WD?” The word here represents the Heb, 99D, which 
is used as in Ps, oxxxix. 6 for that which is beyond the reach 
of human comprehension, high above all earthly things. Here 
again, the idea is closely akin to that underlying the word 
WTP. In this passage, LDD could hardly be called a 
translation of "9D; it was probably suggested by WIDOT OU; 
still, the two adjectives cannot be far removed from each 
other in signification, for the context, taken in connection 
with the evident meaning of N9D, leaves small choice, In 
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* Gited by Gronbaum, as are most of the other passages refered to 
in, tho sequel. 
VCE further, Targ. on Deut, xxviti 58 
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fact, this passage gives us unquestionably one of the best aids to 
determining just what the Jews meant by UNIT OW. The 
word WTP) was applied to a great variety of beings, objects, 
and names, But the ineffable Name was more than YAP, or at 
least, was WIT in an especial sense; it was ND. Thus it 
came about most naturally that for the Name, separate and 
‘unapproachable in its sanctity,” incomprehensible to mortals, 
the special adjective WDD, Heb. WID, holy, was coined. 

‘The borrowing of the word by the Syria church, ata special 
designation of the Holy Seriptures, is one more striking illustra- 
tion among many of the extent to which this branch of the carl 
Christian chureh availed itself of Jewish instruction and Jewish 
training. This use of barat, however, seems to have been at 
least as short-lived as was the use of its original in Jewish liter- 
ature, It was probably never very widely employed, and can 
have been actually current only during a comparatively brief 

eriod, 

‘The disappearance of the word from usage and tradition, 
among both Jews and Christians, is easily accounted for, Being 
‘an artificial coinage, and belonging to a root employed in so many 
ways as UMD +48, its original signification easily becamo 
obscured, and it soon lost its hold, _ We have abundant iilustration 
of the fact that the same form WP, bearing meanings totally 
different from the above, can be used in conneetion with the name 
of God in a way that is most bewildering. Such passages ax the 
Targums on Ecoles, iii, 11; Cant. i, 17; Lev, xxiv. 1, ef. 
Sanhedr. vii. 7 ; Jer. Targ, on Ex. xxxii. 25, d&o., have often led 
investigators astray, In the oase of some of these passages, it is 
Aiffioult to avoid the impression that there is an intentional’ play 
upon the word. For illastration of similar possibilities of con- 
fusion in the use of the Syriac form bepase, seo tho colophon to 
MS, Hunt, 100 in the Bodleian Library (Payne Smith, Ooa, no, 
4, col. 42), and the examples collected by Gildemelater, cted 
above. 









































See Moore, Judges, p. 899. 
Of, also the phrases S73977 DU, IDM DU (eve references in 
Nestle, 1. c., p. 505; Buxtorf, col. 2488 f.), 











Notes on Buddhist Art—By Dr. Srroïs Fuporovid Orpun- 
zozo, Privat-Docent for Sanskrit, University of St. Peters- 
burg, Russia.—Translated from the Russian by Leo Wiener, 
Instructor in tho Slavie Languages, Harvard University. 





Editorial Note. 


‘This paper appeared in the collection entitled Vostoonyja Za- 
métki (‘Oriental Notes’) of the Faculty of Oriental Lang ages 
of the University of St. Petersburg, and was published by the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg in 1895. “The 
Faculty’s permission to print is dated August 25, 1804. My 
attention was first called to it by a brief report of its results in 
JRAS, for July, 1808, pages 625-627, 

Thad long been cplleoting materials for an orderly report upon 
the identifeations of the Jataka-seulpturen; and this fact made 
me desirous to see in English dress the results of Dr, Oldenburg's 
studies. My wish was seconded by Dr. Oldenburg, who very 
Kindly sent me a reprint of his paper. Such considerations apart 
however, the publication of the author's results in this Journal 
seems amply warranted by their intrinsic interest, and by the 
value which they have, not only for students of Buddhist art, 
but also for students of comp: ve literature. What better 
vouchers could we have for the antiquity of the Jitaka stories 
than are the stone-cut illustrat of them which adorn the r: 
‘of the Bharhut tope ? 

‘The paper covers pages 887-865 of the quarto from which 
ig reprinted, | have indicated the beginning of each page of the 
Russian origin 1 by giving its number in Clarendon type in 
‘square brackets in the translation, 

‘The paper consists of two parts. The prior and more import- 
ant one, pages 837-359, is entitled “On some sculptures and pic- 
torial representations of the Buddhist Jütakas at Bharhut, Ajanti, 
and Boro-Boedoer.”* The second part, pages 359-365, is entitled 
“On Khotan bronzes from the collection of N. F. Petrovskij.” 
This second gen, for lack of space, we have omitted. 

‘The thanks of the Society, and my personal thanks as well, 
are due to my colleague, Mr, Wiener, who with the greatest 
Kindness volunteered to make an English version of tho’ essay. 
©. R, Laman. 
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1. On some sculptures and pictorial representations of 
the Buddhist Jatakas at Bharhut, Ajanta, and Boro- 
Boedoer.* 


Buddhist artists began very early to represent with chisel and 
brush not only figures of Buddha, Bodhisattvas and other Bud- 
hist teachers and saints, but ale episodes from the last earthly 
existence of the master, and from the series of his former incar- 
nations, the stories of which are told in the Jîtakas. The 
caves, stipas, and temples are covered with numerons representa- 
tions of this kind; but only a part of these treasures is acce 
sible to us in trustworthy ‘reproduction ; and, of these, only @ 
small part has been satisfactorily explained, In the course of 
my Buddbistic studies, I have had frequent occasion to ret 
these extra-literary monuments, and have succeeded in ascertaining 
the meaning of cértain representations, especially of the Jitakas, 
There offer some of theso observations, and hope in time to gi 
8 more systematic and complete investigation of the material at 
hand so far as it bears on the relation of Buddhist art to Bud- 
dhist teaching and legends, In these notes [shall touch on the 
stapa of Bharhut, the caves of Ajanti, and the temple of Boro 
Boedoe 

Before passing over to the discussion of the representations 
themselves, I shall make a remark of a general charaoter in regard 
to such deductions concerning the antiquity of Buddhist sacred 
literature as are based on the extra-literary monuments and the 
inscriptions frequently found [888] upon them; I shall dwell 
upon the latest statement of the kind by Professor Bahler in his 
excellent article on the origin of the Indian alphabet known as 
Brübmi lipi* Professor Bühler thinks that the data given in the 
Pili canon may refer to the fifth and perhaps even to the sixth 
century B.C. And then he assumes that the Pili collection of 
the Jatakas formed, as early as the third century B.C, part of 
the “Buddhist canon” (which ho evidently identifies with the 
Pili canon), and that the latter was then ‘fully settled.” As to 
referring the data of the Pali canon to the fit sixth cen- 
try, Ishall merely direct the reader to the articles by 1. P. 
‘Minaev, who has made a minute investigation of this opinion, and 
who, it seems to me, has conclusively overthrown it” In regard 
to the Jitakas I will say that it is impossible to combine the 
verses and the prose in them, as the prose, according to the 














































pikes Boodior or Boudour, 1 retain the familiar Dutch speling 
oedoer, 

+ Bühler, G.. “On the origin of the Indian Brihma alphabet.” Indian 
Studies, no, Tit, SB. Wo As Phil, CL, Vol. emma, No. ve (805) 

TL er pages 18 and 17 

‘aint EP “Novia lidgranie 0 buldizat” 2uraal fini 
erg Natocnago Prostltenja (2. MeN. P.) 188, Jal, 100M, Oet 
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testimony of tradition itself, belongs to a later time, The only 
quotation known to us from the Jataka on a Bharhut inscription’ 
is the beginning of a verse. Comparisons with Sanskrit Jatakas 
containing verses (the number of such Jitakas now accessible to 
us is very limited) prove that the Jütakas are almost identical in 
the poetical part but that they diffe widely in the prose parts in 
the different redactions, All that the presence of a Jitaka on a 
bas-relief conclusively proves is that the subject or the fable was 
Known at a given time ; but it is impossible to say what the form 
was, or whether it coincided with the text that we possess ; the 
representations give us only a small number of details; and 
besides we do not know how closely the artists of that time were 
in the habit of following the text which they illustrated.” Thus, 
for example, itis dificult to say precisely why the artist in rep- 
resenting the Dabbha-puppha-jitaka, called Uda on the bas-reliof 
(below, ‘No. 90), has depicted. a [390] hermit’ of whom the 
text says nothing, and why he did not represent the tree-god as 
which Buddha’ was then incarnate, Probably we have here 
really an illustration to a somewhat different text; and that such 
a one may have existed we see from a Tibetan text, evidently 
translated from the Sanskrit,’ which resembles essentially the 
Pali version, but differs from it very much in particulars, 

An incontestable proof that the Bharhut representations of the 
Jätakas do not form illustrations to the canonical text of the Pali 
Jätakas' we find in the following ; one of the Jitakasis called in the 
bas-relief Yavasmajhakiyaih jatakath ; there is no such Jataka in 
he Pali collection ; but, as I. P. Minaev* was the first to show, there 
is in the Mahi-ummagga-jitaka an episode similar to the one 
represented in the bas-relief, ‘The difference in naming one and 
the same Jitaka may not be a conclusive proof, since sometimes 
even the Pali Jitaka-manusoripts themselves give different names 















































E,, “Bharaut inseriptions," Indian Antiquary, xxi. 206. 
‘The Aräma-dûsaka Jitaka well illustrates how con- 
the sculptures 
‘and the canonical text. In the first version of this story, Fa 
4,250", the king's gardener gives the monke 
atering-pots fo use in watering tho gard 
bags?) deva dadrukufe ca; in the second, F., ii. 845! 
the same purpose skin-rossels—in Pali) odmmaghafuke; whil 
Bharhut sculpture the monkeys are using earthen chatties 


nett 

HEF eam perte de en wet 
ing to Minaev’s version, p. 190 below, ‘in a basket’ (v korzinu); and in 
‘the Kathi-aritatgara, the ‘peadent Tj ‘puts her four would-be 
lovers ina big chest with bolts" (mais ete, iv. 49); while i the 
Bharhue woulpture, xxv..9 (see No.9 in the Lis) the men have been 
put in threo Baskets. RL) 

“Compare Warren, 8, ‘Theo Bas-elief, oto. p 1. 

Scechiotner, A, ibelan tales dented from Taddan sources, Lon 

aam ages HE, "Tho to Otter and the Jackal 

Bee Biers. co, 10, 

“naer, L.P, Buditen, vol, St. Petersburg, 1887, pages 181-164, 
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to one and the same text; but the elevation of the episode into a 
separate Jitaka serves, in my opinion, as a manifest indication 
that the Bharhut artist did not have at his hand the Pili text 
3e we know it. The supposition that the Yava-majbakiya may 
be the name for the whole Mahi-ummagga-jataka appears to me 
entirely incredible. If Hultzsch’s identification’ of the Kinara- 
fitaka (see below, No. 14) with the episode in the Takkûriya- 
Jitaka (as opposed to its identification with the Bhalliiya-jitaka, 
accepted by Warren and me) is correct, we still have 8 second 
case similar to the one just adduced. ‘Sacred books, no doubt, 
existed among the Buddhists in very remote times ; inscriptions 
and extra-literary monuments sufficiently provo this, but only this, 
We have no definite ancient indications of a canon or canons. 
‘We cannot regard the collections of Buddhist books [840] which 
have come down to us in Chinese and ‘Tibetan translations as 
“Gisjecta membra of ancient tradition,”? because we do not 
know with what whole collection to compare them, sine the com- 
posite Pali canon, many parts of which are undoubtedly of lato 
Srigin, can in no way in its entirety be the original old Buddhist 
canon, if such canon ever existed. 

















v1, Bharhut. 


Te will be useful at this point, T think, to give the literature of 
the subject so far as I know it. 


1. Connmauaa, Alexander, The stapa of Bharhut: a B 
hist monument ornamented with numerous sculptures illustrative 
of Buatiottagend and story in the third eontury B. C. Lon 

lon, 1879. 

‘2, Ruvs Davins, T, W. Buddhist birth stories ; or Jütaka 
tales, Translation. London, 1880. See Introduotión, pages cli 
ci. 

8, Axprnsox, John, Catalogue and hand-book of the archao- 
logical collections in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1883. Part 
L Pages xii-xx (key to the Bharhut stûpa), and 1-120 (gateway 
and railing of the Bharhut stapa). 

4, Horusum, A. F.R. Readings from the Bharhut, stipa.” 
Indian Antiquary, x. 118-121 and 25-259 (1881); xi, 25-02 


ass, 
5, Brar, Samuel. “Remarks on the Bharhat sculptures and 
inscriptions.” Ind. Ant, xi. 47-50 (1882). 

6, Droxsox, J.F, “The popular acceptance of the Jitakas as 
shown in picture stories and soulptures.” Journal of the Ceylon 
Branch RAS, viti., No. 28 (1884), 180-199 (in the article “ Papers 
on the fest fifty Jitakas,” edited by the Right Rev. R. S. Coples- 
ton, Lord Bishop of Colombo). 

















1 Soe Hultzsoh, 





Lo,p-226. Buhler, 1. cp. 17, note 2 
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7. Hourzson, B. “Ueber eine Sammlung indischer Hand. 
schriften und Inschriften.” ZDMG. xl. 1-80 (Bharhut-Insobrif- 
ten, 58-80) (1886). 

8. Mixarv, LP, Buddiem, Jeslidovanija i Materialy. St. 
Petersburg, 1887, i, 97-184, | (Bharhutskaja stipa, Bharhut- 
skie obraza i nadpisi. Drevnebuddijskij kut po bharhutskim 
are? efam,) 

9. Zovsa, L. de. “Notes on certain Jitakas relative to the 
sculptures recently discovered in North India.” Journal of the 
Ceylon Branch RAS, x, No. 95 (1887), 175-218, Posthumous 
publication. In the Appendix is reprinted the correspondence of 
Several savants in regard to the Bharhut sttpa previous to the 
publication of Cunniugham’s book, and, further, the list of the 
50 Jiitakas of the Pali collection, 

10, Warme, SJ, Two bas-relief of the stupa of Bharhut, 
explained by SJ, Warren. Leiden, 1890, 

1, Tawser, ©. “Mahickapi-jitaka.” Proceedings ASB, 
Aug, 1891, pages 120-129, 

12, Wannes, SJ, “Heilige Fabels, IV., V.” De Gids, 1893, 
No.7, For the references to Mr. Warren’s two essays’ I am 
indebted to the kindness of Professor H. Kern, 

18, Hurrzscn, B. “Bharaut insoriptions.” Ind. Ant, xxi. 
225-249 (1802), 


























Of all Buddhist sacred edifices, so far, atleast, as they have been 
wee the present time investigated, undoubtedly tho oldest is the 
Bhachut Scapa, which was probably built in the third or second 
concary B.C. [241] Along with large numberof other mul» 
tures, it has preserved for us sculptured representations of a whole 
series of Jitakas ; but of these at present, only one-half can be 
explained, On some of these Jätaka-sculptures are insoribed 
the names of the stories which they illustrate; in other cases the 
insoriptions have been destroyed throngh the decay of the stone ; 
and in others still there have been no names from the start, In 
some representations (the medallions), several distinct soenes are 
combined in one sculpture ; and these we must carefully separate 

h to explain them. So, for example, the 
(below, p. 189, No. 39), which 
iption,' speaks of as containing only one 
in reality two scenes : namely, one in which the 
the discussion of the otters in regard to the fish ; 
ther, in which the jackal goes away with a piece of fish 
ws.” Similarly in the medallion of the Isi-sihgiya-jitaka 
below, No. 9), we are to look not for one scene, as Cunnin 
am says,” but for three scenes: 1. The doe is licking up the 
semen of the hermit which has fallen to the earth ; 2. ‘The birth 





































* Cunningham, 1. c., page 75, * Cunningham, 1. ©., p. 64. 
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of the boy 5, ‘The hermit in lighting a fre. In the representa. 
Gon of the Miga-ttaka (see below, No. 3), there are also three 
scenes: J, The Rura doe swims across a river with a man on her 
ack; 2 ‘The king starts ont to hunt the doe; 9. The king 
speak repoottally to the doe, 

T thought it would be most convenient to make a table of all 
the Jitaka-sculptures and then to explain such as need any 
explanation, 








List of bas-relief with Jatakas on the Bharhut 
Stupa, 


(The Arabie numerals in the fst column ary simply current numbers 
tor convenience of reference. . The Roman numerals in the second col 
umn refer to the Plates in Cunningham's Bharhut, and the Arabic 
numerals to the right of the Roman refer to the figures on those Plates, 
‘ho; third cole gives the inicriptions where here aro any, The 
‘Arable numerals in the fourth column refer to the current numbers of 
the Jataka-tates in Fausboll's edition or to those of Westergaard’s cata 
logue OW.) The fifth column, gives the names, af printed by Faubal, 
‘of tho several Jätakas with which the sculptures referred to in colums 
{are now identified, Stars placed before the numbers in tho frst col- 
‘umn indicate that there is a note referring to that number in the Notes 
‘Which follow the List—E.] 








1, XVII Vitura Panakiya 
jatakam W. 597 Vidhtra-pandita 
2, XIX. Bimhbadevo mi 
ako 2 
3, XXV. 1 Migajitakah 482 Ruru 
4 XXV, 2 Naga jitaka 207 Kakkata 
+5. XXV. 8 Yavamajhakiyash 
jiitakari W.598 In Mahivummagga 


*6. XXV. 4 Mugapakaya [jä]- 
vpe sao Mage-pakkna 


1. XXVL 5 Latuvijitaka 367 Latukika 
#5, XXVI 6 Ohadatitiya jita- 











14 Chaddanta 
9. XXVI 7 Isi-sitngifya ja}- 


tafka] 523 Alambusa 
‘10, XXVL 8 Yah bram[hJano 

avayesijatakam 62 Anda-bhata 
u. XXVI 9 206 Kuruiiga-mi 





a 
“12. XXVII 10 sao Saindhrbheda (?) 
18, XXVI 11 Hathsa jitaka 42  Nacca 

“14. XXVII 12 Kinarajitaka 504 Bhallitiya 


15. XXVIL 13 1st Asadisa 
ie. XXVI 14 2 
Yr. XXVIL Fragm. ? 
18, XXXIIT. 1-5 ? 
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10, XXXL 407 
20, XXXII, 
an. XXXL 
22, XXX. 
28, XXXIV. 
24. XXXIV. 
25. XXXIY, 
304 
ana 
anako rija 
Sivala devi W. 531 
4 
6 
3 
5 46 & 208 
© 42 
9 Citupadasila 
2 Uda jataka 400 
4 
6 


46. 


a. 
48, 
49, 





8 Socha jataka 174 
8 Sujata ‘gahuto ja- 
taka 352 
5 Bigaln jata(ka), 
‘ukuta, ects 383 
1 Dadanikamo ca 
kama 
XLVIL 9 Asagi vadhu su: 
sine sigila fati 
XLVI 2 Maghideviyn jee 
akar 9 
XLVI 1 Bhisuharaniya 
jataka 488 
XLVIIL 9,12 Veduko Katha do- 
hati Nagode pa- 
vate 
Jabs Nadode pa- 
vate 
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Mabi-kapi 


nore Qore oenen 


Miga-potaka 
‘Mahi-janaka 
2 
? 


2 
Avima-dasaka 
Kayota 


Dabtha-pappha 


Dadhiyemakkaga 
Sujit 

Kukkuta 

’ 

? 

Makhi-dova 

Bhi 


2 
2 


50, Cunningham, 1. c,,preface, p.vi. W. 639 Vessantara 


[Pay 
page 


48 with No, 44.] 


842 of the original Russian begins with No. 12; and 
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Notes to the starred numbers in the foregoing list. 


[Editorial Note to No. 8, “This is rather the Nigrodha Miga 
Jätaka, No. 12, as is clear from the doe in the front of the scene 
Having her head on the block."—Rhys Davids, JRAS., 1806, 
825. 

P Nota to No, 5, This Jitaka was for the first time explained. 
by I. P. Minaev, who gave a translation of the corresponding 
text. As the Pali text is not published, Ishall give here Minaev’s 
translation. 

«When they found out in the city,” so it is told in the Pili 
version of the sacred tradition, “that the wise man had run away, 
there arose a noise. When Senaka and the other wise men 
(enemies of him who had fled) beard of his ‘light, they began 
to say, ‘Don't worry, for are not we wise men ?? 

«Without saying anything to each other, they sent each one a 
present! to Amaridev! (that is the wise woman) 

“The wise woman took the presents and said to each one: 
«Come at such and such a time.’ When they came, she shaved 
their heads and threw them into the sink, 

“After having vexed the wise men fora while, she put them in 
a basket. Having informed the king, and taking with her the 
four jewels together with the four wise men, she went into the 
castle of the king, bowed before th then stood still. 
“+ King,’ said the wise woman, ise Mahosadha is the 
thief, but here are the thieves, etc.’ 

‘And then the wise woman disclosed how the adversaries of 
her husband had stolen the jewels of the king and had sent them 
to her, while they calamniated her husband.” 

Note to No. 6. This is, as has already been pointed out by 
Cunningham and Rhys Davids, the Maga-pakkha-jitaka, íe. the 
«Jitaka of the dumb cripple.” "Its contents have been given by 
LP. Minaey." A translation from the (844] Burmese has been 
made by St. Andrew St. John.* The Tibetan version was trans- 
lated by Schiefner.* On the bas-relief there are three scen 
in the first, prince Temiya is on his knees before his father; 
the second, the prince is taken to the woods, and they are dig- 
ging a hol for him; the third may be explained in two ways 
@ the king is visiting the prince, who has become a hermit 







































4 Minaey, I. P., Buddism, 152-158. 
The presenta were things that had been stolen from the king, 
+ Minder, LP, {ja skaaki” 2. MLN. P., 1876, i. 800400, 
+R. F. St Andrew St. John, “Temiya Jataka Vatthu,” JRAS,, i898, 


eta” A., 1btan Tale, 47-88. (KIV., The dumb cripple, 
i Tnoobteedblo oenen of AD 
‘taka wi the tory of the prines nthe Arabian Pera version of 


Bac ad Jona” Compare’ Pensa ievod perd o Varna 
Toasafé,” Z. V. O., iv. 248 aie 8 
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(against thi, however, speaks the fact that in the Burmese text, 
which is translated from the Pili, the king visits the prince in 
‘the monastery) ; 2, the prince goes into the woods to be initiated 
by a hermit (according to the Tibetan version). 
[Note to No. 8. Cf, No. 4 in the Ajanta list, below.] 

fote to No. 10. Dr. Hultzsch was the first to point out (Ind. 
Ant, xxi, 297, 239) that this quotation is the beginning of a first 
verse of the Pali text. 

‘Note to No. 12. See the translation below. I am not quite _ 
‘sure of its identification, as I cannot understand why the jackal 
is represented with one foot in the snare. 

Note to No. 14, This Jitaka has been explained in three way 
Cunningham, and Rhys Davids saw in it the Canda-kinnara-jitaka, 



















No. 485; Hultzsch wees isode from the Takkiri 
jätaka, No. 481, Fausboll, iv., pages 5 
In it the Bhallatiya-jitaka, No. 504 ; the bas-relief represents the 


king listening to the complaints of the two kinnaras, ‘The first 
and second explanations, however, are quite probable ; only it is 
impossible to say with entire confidence which one of the three 
correct one, as the representation is not at all character- 
istic, and lacks all details in execution. I must here say that 
only'a drawing and not a photograph of it is accessible to me. 
{Phe Canda Kinnara is also illustrated in R. Mitra’s Buddha 
Gaya, plate xxxiv. 2.) 

ote to No. 16, In this representation Cunningham and Rhys 
Davids and Haltzsch see the Dasaratha-jätaka, No, 461, Iam 
not convinced of the correctness of this identification, and I 
regard the bas-relief as unexplained. 

‘ote to No. 27. The bas-relief represents in two soenes the 
Camma-sitakajitaka (see below, p. 194): 1, a monk enters, a 
ram and a wise [845] merchant being on the scene ; 2, the ram 
has butted the monk, who has fallen down, and the merchant is 
reading him a moral. It is curious that ‘on the bas-relief the 
‘monk is represented with a burden ; this corresponds to the verses 
of the Jitaka, but not to the commentary in prose. The latter 
tot only does not say anything about the burden, but even says 
explicitly that the monk was begging alms, that is, that he went 
with a bowl. 

Note to No. 31. I connect the bas-reliefs 2 and 8, and regard 
them as two scenes of the Miga-potaka-jätaka (ste translation, 

194): 1, the meeting of the hermit with the doo; the hermit 

as just entered the woods; 2, the hermit mourns for the dead 
doe; Sakka admonishes him. "In view of such an explanation, I 
cannot ‘with the identification of Hultzsch, who himself, 
the way, hesitatingly suggests the Nigrodhamiga'jataca (Fausbo 
No. 18). 

Note to No. 37. I see in the given bas-relief the Kapota- 
fitaka (see page 195, below), other versions of which are found 
also in the Jitaka, Numbers 274 and 375 and 395. Hero is 
represented the scene in which the crow flies to the dove which 
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is sitting in a basket, or else that in which the dove admonishes 
‘the crow that pretends to be sick. 

‘A great number of the Jätakas which had been explained here- 
tofore had at the very start been pointed ont by Cunningham 
with the aid of Subhdti; these are those numbered in my table 
1, 2% 4, 6, 7, 8,9, (according to 1, P. Minaey’s indication) 10, 11, 
15, 15, 83, 43, 44, 47, 50; Rhys Davids was the first to explain 
no. 42; Warren, 89, 48; Minaev, 5; Hultzsoh, 9, 19, 36 : T was 
the first to point out 12 (2), 27, 81, 875 no. 14 is doubtful ; it is 
explained in three ways, as shown above, 

he greatest merits in the explanation of the Bharhat Stapa 
belong to Cunningham ; and, next after him, unquestionably to 
Hultesch, who was the first to give reliable reproductions and 
readings of the inseriptions, 


{DE Oldenburg next gives translations of the following four Jtaka- 


t-No., 12, Sandhibheda, Fausbdll, No, 840 ; 
Lise No at; Cammestjaa usb No. O94 df 
ListNO. ft ien oak, Paasbdl, No, 83 

LiNo. fr, Kapote, Paul No. 

Of ta eo and ooi of tore, Norse has given ely asco 
translation rterencon below); and ihe fourth Saug al bo found. 
Fhesiutaka, eanstated wader the edifoahip of EB Cowell vols (or 
Aelen, pdr ‘Porth sks of space, we ont these Canned 














Jataka of the Divider' (Sandhi-bheda), No. 349. 


Once during the reign of Brabmadatta at Benares, the Bodhi- 
atta, who was his son, having studied at ‘Takkasili, came to 
[846] the kingdom after the death of his father. At that time 
A shepherd was herding some cows in the forest. When he was 
about to return home, he overlooked one cow which was with 
calf, and, leaving hor, he returned home. ‘The cow struck up a 
friendship with a lioness. Both became true friends and walked 
together. After a while, the cow bore a ball-calf and the lioness 
a male whelp. Both young ones became true friends on account 
of the friendship of their families and walked together. Once a 
hunter saw their friendship, Having bagged some game in the 
forest, he went to Benares and gave it to the king. ‘The king 
asked, “Have you not, my good man, seen any miracle in the 
forest?” He said, “ My Lord, I have seen nothing but a lion and 
‘a bullock in friendship and walking together.” “Should a third 
fone come into their midst there will be trouble. If you see 
among them a third one, let me know.” “Very well, my Lord,” 
answered the hunter, When the hunter went to Benares, ‘a 


























+ Of, Minaoy, I. P., ‘Néskol"ko slov o budaijskih jiitakah,” Z, M. N. 
P,, clxi, 222-294." ‘The name of the Jitaka may be rendered also by 
loparation of union” 
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jackal began to wait on the lion and the bullock ; when the, hunter 
Jeera into the forest, he saw him and thought to himself, “I shall 
inform the king that a third one has appeared,” and he went into 
the cit 

‘the jackal thought to himself, ‘There is nothing that T have 
not atom except the meat of alion or a bullock. I will put strifg 
Between the lion and the bullock, and have a feast of their meat.” 
After having thought so to himself, he brought strife between 
tem by saying to cach, “This one fays so and so about your? 
tee he caused them to quarrel till they were like to die, | In the 
angvhile the hunter went to the king and said, “My Lord, a 
hind one has come among them.” ‘Who is it said the king. 
Ko jackal, sire,” answered the hunter. | ‘The king, said, “ He 
will pat strife between them and will Kill them. „But we will 
weave there when both are dead” Having said this, he seated 
Bimnself in his chariot, went along the rond pointed out by the 
hunter, and arrived there when they, having fought together, 
bad’ alrendy perished. ‘The jackal, happy and contented, was 
Eating, now the flesh of the lion, now that of the bullock. |The 
King Seeing tat both had. perished, standing up in his charioe 
ANE conversing with the charioteer, pronounced the following 
stanzas : 








1, ‘There was here community neither in wives 
‘Nor in food, O charioteer ; 
‘And bebold, this divider— 
‘What a cunningly devised plot he has 





2, As the sharp sword into the flesh 
So cuts the deceitful word, 
For which mean beasts 
[347] Devour the ox and the lion. 





8, ‘There will lie upon this bed" 
‘Which you see, O charioteer, 
He who to the word of the divider, 
‘The deceitful one, will listen. 





4, Those men will prosper 
Liko men who have gone to heaven, 
‘Who to the words of the divider 
‘Will not listen, O charioteer ! 





\ hat is, the bed of death ; he is thinking of the lion and the bullock 
who had killed each other. 


‘You. XVM. 18 
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Jataka’ of the hermit in the leathern cloak (Camma- 
sataka), No, 824. 


This translation we omit—see above, p. 192—Eps.] 
To the words of Morris's version, “‘The Teacher,” ete., Olden- 
burg gives the following nots 











‘There is some inconsistency bere in the naming. “Teacher” is used 
instead of “wise trader.” As a rule, when stanzas are introduced by 
Buddha himsel telling the story, this is generally indicated by calling. 
them abhisambuddha-gathd, ‘stanzas pronounced by the Teacher after 
he had become Buddh: 








Jataka of the young fawn (Miga-potaka), No. 872. 


‘Once upon a time, when Brabmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta was Saka (Indra). At that time a certain inhabi- 
tant of the kingdom of Kisi went to the Himilaya, and became a 
hermit and lived on wild fruits. Now it so fell on’a day, that he 
saw in the forest a young fawn whose dam had died.’ So the 
hermit took it to his hiermitage and gave it some food and began 
to bring it up. The young fawn grew up and became very bean- 
tifal and comely. "The hermit adopted it as a son and took care 
of it. One day the young fawn ate too much grass and died of 
indigestion, ‘Phe hormit began to mourn for it, saying “My son 
is dead” Then Sakka, king of tho gods, looking over the world, 
saw the hermit; and thinking, “I will admonish him,”* ho went 
to the hermit, and, standing in the air, pronounced the first 
stanza 

1, It is not good that you having gone from home, and home- 
less, a monk, should mourn for one that is dead, 

[840] Hearing that, the asctio pronounced the second tans 

. From living together, you know, O Sakka, either with man 
or with beast, love springs up in the heart, and it is not possible 
to refrain from weeping for him (i.e, the dead, man or beast). 

‘Thon Sakka pronounced two stanzas 

3, They who weep for one dead or dying weep and lament 
feontinusliy Therefore do not weep, O hermit, "Wise men 
‘weeping is in vain, 

‘4. If weeping, indeed, could make the dend to rise, then we 
should all come together and weep for our relations, 

‘While Sakka was saying this, the hermit came to understand 
that weeping was vain; and glorifying Sakka, he pronounced 

ree stanzas : 









































“Apoidea orm 
siderite ny ad ar oF i 
oe aaa DE sa in 
werde ihm ins Gewissen reden,’ It would seem to mean lily, * Pll stir 
him up’—ED.} 
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5, In me who was ablaze, like a fire besprinkled with ghee, as if 
sprinkled with water, you have extinguished all my pain. 

6. The arrow which was fixt in my heart is torn ont from me 
by you who have dispelled the grief for my son from me half 
dead with gr 

‘7, The arrow is torn from me. Without grief am J, and quiet, 
1g not grieve, T do not weep, havin heard yon, O Visava. 

[Sakka, having given the hermit this exhértation, went to his 
own place, 








Jataka’ of the dove (Kapota), No. 42. 
[This translation we omit—see above, p. 192.—Es,] 


2. The frescoes of the caves of Ajanta. 


1 shall give here only what is most essential of the rich litera- 
ture of the caves of Ajant 

1, Bomans, J. Notes on the Bauddha rook-temples of Ajanta, 
(hair paintings and soulptures, and on the paintings af the Bagh 
geve modern Baudadha mythology, de, Bombay, 1879, (ABWI, 

0. 9.) 

2. Wenausson, J., anp Bomanss, J, The cave-tamples of India, 








London, 1880. ‘This work gives a bibliographical list of the lit: 
erature of the subject. 
3, Buroxs 





J., ANd Buagwanzat Isprasr. Inscriptions from 
the cave-temples of Western India, with descriptive notes, ete. 
Bombay, 1881. | (ASWL, No, 10) 

4, Bunanss, J. Report on the Buddhist cave-temples and their 
inscriptions, "London, 1883. 

5. Wapput, Le A. “Note on some Ajanta paintings,” Indéan 
Anitquary, sxt. 8-11 (1808). 

In explaining the numerous frescoes in the caves of Ajanta, 1 
have come across a serious impediment, an almost complete [362] 
absence of reproductions, 60 that, in spite of the excellent 
descriptions of Dr. Burgess in his notes, Ì could be sure of the 
correctness of my explanations only in the ease of few scones 
‘These I shall here adduce. Many scenes seem to me familiar 
but, as Thave not been able to test my impressions by actual repro: 
ductions, I hesitate to publish these identifications. I hope the 
time is not far off when the fresooes of Ajanti. will be published 
in reprodootions worthy of the subject. [Amen and Amen !— 

p. 

"al my citations refer to the, Notar (No.1 of the preceding 
bibliography), except the last citation, which refers to the Jn- 
soriptions (No. 3). 














+ A translation was given by R, Morris, “Folktales of India,” Folk- 
Lore Journal, ili, 829-088 (1885), Reprint, 78-10. See also Bishop Cople- 
ston’ “Papers” (cited above, p. 188, NO. 6), pages 168-168, 
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Cur No, 
rent of 
No, Cave, 
1. If, Nos. VIIL, IX, page 32— 
(Cf. below, 5). 
2, _— No. XXVII, page 38. 
Hct below, 


3, IX. Nol, page 47 
i). 

4. __X. Page 50. 

5 XVII. No, XIX, pages 09-00— 








(Cf glare 
6. — Nos XXIL-XXIV., pages W.639 Mabi-vessan- 
66-67, tara (£). 
1. — No. XXV. page 07, MM 
& = — Nos XXXVI-XXXVIL, 
page 70, 
9. — No, XXXVIIL, page 71. 
10, No. XXXIX,, page 71, 
1 ___— No. LIV., pages 10-10 
(of. above, 8). 


12 II Outsidechambertotheleft, 918 Khantividi' 
Insoriptions, pp. 81-82, 


8, The bas-reliefs of the temple of Boro-Boedoer. 


{58} (Pis a litle space may be given to the bibliography] 

i, Lawaans, Bóró-Boudour dans Vile de Java, Dessing 
par ou sous Ia direction de M, F. C, Wilsen, aveo texte descriptif 
St plint rie a ape jes mGmolres manusoris ot imprimés 
de ', O, Wilsen, et J. F, G, Bramund, et autres documents, 
ae pal ié, d'après les ordres de son Excellence le Ministre des 
Colonies, par le Dr. ©. Leemans, Leide, 1874. (Text, in French 
and in Dutch, and Atle ) 

2, Touma, J.W. “Tots over den oorspronkelijken voet van 
Boro Boedoer® _ 7ijdschrift voor indische taal-, land-, en volken- 
kunde, xxx, 201-208, 

At about the time of the appearance of Leemans’s book, the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences published from these bas- 
reliefs 8 photographs, mentioned in the Noten, xii, TIE and 

Mi ee JA, 7. v. 569-570. To these photographs I 


















by Burgess. 
ph: ABA OF. Ls Feer, Le Chaddanta taka, 
‘and 190-32 (i805). (ee also No, 8in the Bhariat lst, 


Pin bungee, Terios, 81, note, there i statement that Kandntr 
sis waste name of Getaria Botha in one of bis previous birth, 

ero are Verses in the msoription. which evidently” belon 
version of this Jätaka. 5 “a sO NS 
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Nor could I get the article by J. Groneman, “ ‘De Biriboedoer 
op Midden-Java.” Voordracht van een leek voor leeken. De 

(ndische Gids, 1887, pages 99-125. 

Unfortunately, Lam very little ril with the literature 
of the famous Buddhist temple in Java, since the majority of 
Dutch publications in which anything is said of this remarkable 
monument of Buddhist art are inaccessible in St, Petersburg, I 
‘nevertheless venture on saying somethi regard to the bas- 
reliefs of this temple, since I have succeeded in explaining a few 
seenes represented on them which, so far as I know, have never 
before been identified. 

I think that the majority of representations refer to the 
Jätakas. On the plates we may expect to find Jätakas in nos. 
XVL-OXXXV. (lower row, even numbers); OXXXVI—COXXX, 

A ind Bj; GOXCV.-COOIL; CCCXLVIL-CCOLY.; CC0- 

XXXIX,-UOOX OI 

T consider the identifications which I give below, in the form of 
table: the beginning, ‘of an explanation of the whole series of 
bas-reliefs, which, I hope, will offer no insurmountable obstacles 
as soon as the whole material is at band, In plates OXXXVL- 
CLXX. (A), [think that I find representations of 94 Jitakas, 
arranged approximately in the order followed in the Jataka-miali, 
Although a few scenes are not quite intelligible to me, ‘The main 
Gioulty whioh 1 sce in this is that the artists have not always 

od sharply the most important feature of the story, and have 
lost themselves too much in insignificant details, Tt may, how- 
ever, be that they had a somewhat different text, although this 
is doubtful, 

[The numbers on the left refer, of course, to the 
miny’s great work, ‘The numbers preceding the 

itaka on the ait ‘are the current numbers of Professor Kern's 
on of the Jataka-mala in the Harvard Oriental Series.) 

[Page 864 of the Russian begins with the beginning of this 
table page 965, wth OKLVL 47; page 356, with OLIV. 78 5 





























page 857, with OLXIL 111.) 
OXXXVI. 1. A 
EN 
84. [No picture] [5-13 
not given. 


OXXXVIL 13-14. fNo picture. 
CXXXVIL 15. No picture: 
16, ferchant carrying food. 





vw Hel. Pratyekabuddba p 4. Qregthi. 
18. Pratyekabuddha flies 

away. 
a. [No picture] [19-21, 

not given. 
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OXL. 
OXLI 


OXLIL, 
OXI. 


OXLIV. 


OXLVI. 


OXI, 


OXLVUI, 


OXLIX, 


OL, 
CLI 


CLI, 
CLI. 


24, 
25, 


26-29, 
30. 
31-32, 


88, 
34. 
85-86, 
37, 


38, 
89, 


40-46, 
47. 
48, 


49. 
50, 
5 


52. 
58-54, 
55, 
56. 


on. 
58, 


50, 
60, 


61-68. 
64, 
65-66, 
67. 
68. 
69-71, 
72, 
78. 


4. 
6. 


SF. Oldenburg, geor. 


The animals bringing 
gifts to Indra, 0. Ga 

‘The hare getting ready ( © as’ 
to jump into the fire. 





? 
Five Yakshas and tho 
shepherd, 8, Maitra- 
(aitrabala and the bala, 
eae 





‘The giving up of the 
ES c 


elephant. n 
‘The children of Vigvan- } ® Vigvan- 





tara, 
No pioture.] 
fering Unm, as wife 
to king, 
King’s ambassadors and 
18, Unmada- 
reporting anti, 





to the king. 
Tho kings meoting with 





Merchants on the sea.” 14, Supiiraga, 
Id 


Fishes in the lake before 
the rain, 15, Matsya. 
‘The fishes after the rain. 
Quail in nest during the | 16, Vartaka- 
1 ue before the ki deed 
indra before the king, 

with jar, 8 11, Kumbha, 
[Only lower part of one 

figure left, 


Fso piotare.] 


Hermits in the woods. 
19, Bisa, 
Indra repenting. 


(No Pitre 
mn and wile going “| 


20. Qresthi. 


the forest, 
The king in the forest. 
Rapeof thehermivwifo 
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OLIV. 76. 
a, 
78. 


79. 


CLV. 80. 
81. 


82-34, 


CLVI 85-87. 
88, 

CLVIL 89. 

1 90. 

ol. 

92, 


CLVII 93. 
04. 

OLIX. 95, 
96. 


on. 
98, 
OLX, 99-100, 


vor. 


102, 
CLXI 103. 
104, 


105. 
OLXIL 106. 
107. 

OLXIIL 108-110. 
1u, 


OLXIV. 112. 


113, 
ud, 


118. 





[No picture] 

swans on the lake, 

Reporting to king about 
the swans. 

Hunter catches the 





[No 
wars talk with king. 
(Fragment) 
st and so not in the 
Plates. 
No picture.) 
Only a fragment] 





King goes hunting. 
King in the ravine, 
‘Phe Qarabha resoues the 
king. 
‘Phe Qarabha’s farewell, 
(Fragment) 
ensts in the forest. * 
‘The drowning man and 
the ruru-deer, 
‘King in the forest. 
‘The ruru's sermon, 
Bringing fruit to the 
king. (2) 
King, getting ready to 
find the fruit. 
‘The esouping monkeys, 
‘The sleeping king. 
King looking for his 
wives. 
? 


Fragment. 
Notun 
No picture. 
rme preaches to ‘the 
ing. 
Elephant and one of the 
grins. 
Pilgrims 
‘Elephant about to jump 
down. 
Pilgrims wor 
phant’s remaii 





ele- 








29, 


25, 


26, 


EA 


28. 


29, 


80. 
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Baasa, 


Qarabha, 


Rura, 


Maha 
kapi. 


Kyanti 


Brama, 


Hast. 
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CLXV. 116. Sutasoma and the Brah- 
man. 
uz, Sandisa kidnaps Suta- 
soma. 
118, Su. hears the words of 1: Sutasoma, 
the Brahman, 
119, Su, preaches to Sandia 
id the princes, 
CEXVI. 120, Birth of the prince. 
121-192, 2 
193, Departure of the prince, 82. Ayo-grha. 
OLXVIT, 124-126, e 
CLXVUL 12%, ‘Theprince tumshermit, 
128, [No pietro.) 
CEXIX. 130, fonkey and ox. 7 
130. ‘Yaksha asks ox why ho 
fais endures make: 38, Mahiga, 
us; taasto sermon i 
OLXX. 153, 
184, Lion ie bone stuck in 
8 throat, 
185, Woodpecker takes bone }°4 Sata-pat- 
front lion's thro, Ld 
186, Woodpecker converses 
with lion, 








[858] Of the other 


arate scenes, I shall give here only 
‘those whose identification 


soms to me indisputable, 


The Sudhana Kinnaravadana,’ 


XVL 2 ? 
XVI 4 2 
XVI 6. a King Daksia-paitla’s talk with the snake 
charmer. 
8, Tanmacitra’s ourses and the hunter Halaka’s 
. appearance, 


2. T's gratitude to the hunter for his liberation, 
XIX, 8. Halaka’s sojourn in Janmacitra’s house, 
XX. 10, Princess kinnari Manohari with a kinnart at 
Brabmasabha lake, 
XXL 12, Prince Sudhana fetches princess Manohari, 
XXIL 14, 
XXUL 16. The prince saying farewell to his mother. 











"See Dinyavadana, xxx, and my Buda ‚part 1, 
eters bi pages A ana B, SOM loen, park 8 
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XXIV. 18. ‘The prince meeting Indra, 
XXV. 20. The king consulting in regard to his son, 
XXVI 22, Manohara flies away. 
XXVIL 24. The prince presenting himself to his father after 
the campaign. 
XXVII 26. The prince conversing with his mother. 
XXIX 298, ? 
XXX. 30. Prince and hermit. 
XXXL 92. Prince in kinnara’s realm; at the pond. 
XXXIL 84. ‘The trial with the bow. 
XXXIIL 36. The trial with the girls. 
XXXIV. 38, ‘The dances of the kinnarl 
XXXV. 40. Sudhana and Manohari giving presents after 
their return, 


Maitra-kanyaka.' 


OXXIIL 216, ‘Shipwreck. Meeting with the four girls, 
OXXIV. 218. Meeting with eight girls. 
GRY. 220. Meeting with 10 girl (11 represented). [850] 
OXXVI 292, Meeting with 32 girls (only 14 represented). 
OXXVIL 224. a. Sojourn in city of the 32 girls. 
4, The coming upon the preta. 
@. The wheel falls on Maitrakanyaka’s head. 









Kacohapavadana. 


Jitaka only from Rajendralila Mitra’s account 
taken from the Bodhisattvivadina-kalpa-lati, xovii. 


OLXXXIT. 192, A, ‘The turtle in the se 
198 Shipwreck. 
104, Turtle saving the drowning men, 
OLXXXIII. 195. ‘Turtle offering itself as food to the saved. 











The Horse Balaha.’ d 


OCOLXXXIX. 4, Baliha takes the travellers across the sea. 
he 


ig eey Budaljehija legend, 40-48, and 70-80, where the literature 
iven, 


donot undertake to say which one of the numerous versions the 
artist here has In mind, Yn rogard to the different versions of this 
legend seo my letter tg GN, Potenin, printed by him in the ‘tnograf. 
je Oborrnde, x. 15-08 (801). 





